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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


C oncerning the references and quotations •which 
appear in the present volume, 1 may, perhaps, be 
permitted to say that, such as they are, they are in the 
main of my ovvn collecting. I -was struck, on referring 
to the -works bearing on my subject, "with the large 
amount of merely traditional materials which they con- 
tained^®' — the same quotations fi’om the Fathers oi the 
Church, — the same illustrations from classical authors, 
— the same passages from modern works on the East, 
and this while richest mines, especially in the instance 
of the first, remained still unwrought. As the only 
moans of giving my book any value in this respect, I 
determined to use very sparingly those materials which 
I thus found ready to my hand, and rather to make an 
independent gathering of my own, however small it 
might prove, than thus to enter upon other men’s la- 
bours Whore my quotations have been made at 


iliere are some remarkable exceptions , for instance, the vciy 
valuable commentniy of Grotius on the Gospels ; and Mr Gbes- 
Exposiiwn of the Parabh$ is full, sometimes even to embarrass- 
ment, of deeply interesting materials, which have by him been brought 
to bear for the first time on the subject. I have only not oftener 
availed myself of the great learning of his book, because I have 
naturally assumed it to be in the hands of veiy many, and within 
the reach of all my readers. 
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ADVEBTISEMENT. 


second hand, I have very frequently noted the channel 
through which I derived them, and if possible, seen 
with my own eyes the passage quoted or referred to, 
as one soon learns how often men, without meaning to 
be untrue, will yet lay greater weight on a passage 
than it will justly bear, or will give a maimed or par- 
tial account of their author’s meaning. This, however, 
from the limited supply of books which I have had 
at command, has not in every case been possible. In 
other respects also I have conscientiously striven to be 
accurate, which no one knows the difficulty of being, 
till he has earnestly made the attempt. Such as it 
is, I must now send forth the book, of which 1 am 
myself most painfully conscious of the many defi- 
ciencies, even as I am not without dread that many 
errors may be found in it, yet nothing, I trust, con- 
trary to the doctrine of Scrij)turo, and the faith of 
the Church ; — but which I also know has not been 
hastily Qomposed, nor witlumt some portion of diligent 
labour, — nor yet without many prayers that a bles.sii)g 
from above might rc.'-i n])on it. 


Botley TTrij, 

Dev 7, is 1(1 
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INTRODTICTOKY ESSAY. 


CHAPTER L 

OF TEE DEFIFITIOF OF THE PARABLE 

^PPIOSE writers who have had occasiori to define a parable* 
have found it no easy task to give such a satisfying de- 
finition as should omit none of its distinctive marks, and yet 
at the same time should include nothing that was superfluo^is 
and merely accidental, llather than attempt to add another 
to the many definitions already given, f I will seek to note 


* UapafioX)!, fioin Trapa/^aXXnv, piojicorc, ob]iccre, i e rl rivi, to 
put foitli one thing bcfoic oi bcsnle another, nnditis often assumed, 
though not necessaiily iiKiluded in 11.' i\oid, that the purpose for 
wlindi th(‘v arc set side by side is, that iJicy ma\ be compared one 
vitli the other, thus PliUo {Phil 33 n)* irapa^oXrj twv (iim, and 
Polybius (i 2 2). 7rapa/?oX?) mi (TvyfcpKxic In this ws ) wq anive at 
that techiJK’al use of 7rapa/3oX// ivhieli we find in Scnptiuc. This use 
of the "ord IS not, ho\»eYer, jieculiar to Mcred Greek; for we meet it 
in Aiish tic {Hhet 2 20), and m Longinus (7rapa/3o\ai kai uKoveQ, 37) 
At the same time that the notion of companson is not necessarily in- 
(hided 111 the word is clear, not only fiom the derivation, but fiom the 
lav t Unit n, and the whole family of cognate words, as TrapdjSoXoc, Tra- 
pafioXuiQ, paiabolanus, arc used in altogether a different sense, yet one 
glowing out of the same root in wdiich the notion of putting jorth is 
retaincHl, but it is no longer for the puipose of comparison, which is 
only the accident, not of the essence, of the word. Thus 7rapa/3oXoc, 
qui ohjicit se praesentissimo vit® periculo, one wdio exposes his life, as 
those at Alexaiidiia, called tlicieforepa?'(i/a>Zani, who buriial infected 
corpses — The ciiief Latin wTiteis are not agreed in their rendering of 
the word Cicero {Delnv lihet i 30) represents it by collatio , Seneca 
{Ep 59) by imago ; Quintilian {Inst v 11. 8) by similitudo. 

f Many fiom the Greek Fathers are to be found in Suicer’s Thes. 
s. V irapa^oXfi. Jerome, on Mark iv , defines it thus : Sermonem utilem, 
sub idonca figura expressum, et in recessu continentem spiritualem 


T. V, 


B 
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ON THE DEFINITION 


briefly what seems to me to difference it from the fable^ the 
allegory, and such other forms of composition as are most 
nearly allied to, and most closely border upon it. In the pro- 
cess of thus distinguishing it from those forms of composition 
with which it is most likely to be confounded, and of justify- 
ing the distinction, something will have been said for the 
bringing out of its essential properties more clearly than in 
any other way I could hope to have done. 

1 . There are some who have confounded the parable with 
the vEsopic fahk^ or drawn only a slight and hardly percep- 
tible line of distinction between the two ; as for instance Les- 
sing and Storr, who affirm that the fable relates aii event as 
having actually taken place at a certain time, while the para- 
ble only assumes it as possible. But not to say that examples 
altogether fail to bear them out in this assertion* the differ- 
ence is much more real, and far more deeply-seated, than this. 
The parable is constructed to set forth a truth spiritual and 
lieavenly : this the fable, with all its value, is not. It is essen- 
tially of the earth, and never lifts itself above the earth. It 
never has a higher aim than to inculcate maxims of jirudeiitial 
morality, industry, caution, foresight ; and these it will some- 
times recommend even at the exjicnsc of the higher sclf-for- 
getting virtues. The fable just reaches that piteli of morality 
which the work! will undei.'-tand and approve. But it has no 
place in the Scripture,^^ and m the nature of things could have 


alupiani admoiutiononj and ho calls it in anotlur j)]ace (Ad 

Alffds^ cpiasi mnbi.i piy^\ia \c‘iitatis Aiiiniijr thi' iiiodta ii'^, Unger 
(pera)ab Jesu Notnm, p an): rainlxda osl collatio pi'i* nana- 
tiiinculain fictanj, sed srjjo illnstians rein suMinnorein 

reeliriaii : I’aralxila <’st siinilitiido a lebiiN eoinmunibus et obvns de- 
sunita ad s]giufie,.iiduin rpiieqiiain siniituale oi ca'lesto Bengel. Pa- 
labola est (iiaiio, (inie pci nairationem fictanj, sed Aeue sinnlein, a 
rebus ad vitm <;oinnnniis 11*^11111 pcrtmentibus desunitain, voiitates mi- 
nus notas aut moiales ropursontat 

* The t\\o fables that aie found in file Old Testamenf , that of the 
trees which would choo:. a bin , (.Tu<lg. ix H-lTi), and the biiof one of 
the thistle and cedar (2 Km. : tV. 9), may sei iri to imjx'ach tlie univer- 
sality of this rul(', ]>nt do no* so in fact. Inn in neither ease is it God 
that is speaking nor yet mosscngeis of his, deh^elnig lus eonnsol ; 
but men, and fioin an earthly standing-} joint, not a divine. Jotham 
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none, for tlie purpose of Scripture excludes it ; that purpose 
being the awakening of man to a consciousness of a divine 
original, the education of the reason, and of all which is spiri- 
tual in man, and not, except incidentally, the sharpening of 
the understanding. For Ihc purposes of the fable, which arc 
the rccominendatiL»a and enforcement of the prudential vir- 
tues, the regulation of that in man which is instinct in beasts, 
in itself a laudable discipline, but by itself leaving him only a 
subtler lieast of the ficld, — for these purposes, examples and 
idustrations taken from the world bene atli him are admirably 
« suited.* That world is therefore the haunt and the main 
I region, though by no moans the exclusive one, of the fable. 

' Even when men are introduced, it is on the side by which 
they arc connected with that lower w^ovld; while on the other 
hand, in the parable, the world of animals, though not wholly 
excluded, finds only admission in so far as it is related to mi.n. 
The relation of beasts to one another not being spiritual, can 
supply no analogies, can be in no wise helpful for declaring 
the truths of the kingdom of God. Bui alljnaids relations to 
man are yiiritual, many of his relations to the world beneath 
him are so also. Ilis lordship over the animals, for instance, 
rests on his higher spiritual natme, is a dominion given to 
him from above; therefore, as in the instance of the shepherd 
^ and sheep (Johnx.), and elsewhere, it will serve to image forth 
i deeper truths of the relation of God to man. 

It belongs to this, the loftier standing-point of the parable, 
that it sliould be deeply earnest, allowing itself therefore in no 
^estiiig u u’ railleiy at the weaknesses, the follies, or the crimes 


1 

I 


i 


bOc'Ls only to teach the men of Slieeliem tlieir foil} , not tlieir sm, in 
nn^lxin;,^ Abunelccli king over them the fable ne^er lifting itself to 
tbo rebulve of sin, as it is sin, this is beyond its legion; but only in 
ho far as it is also lolly. And Jelioasli, in the same wa} , v ould make 
Amaziali see Ins presumption and jiiide, in challenging liim to the 
confljct, not thereby teaching him any moral lesson, but only giving 
evKh'uce in tlic fable which he uttci'ed, that his own iirnle ufis offended 
by the challenge of the Jewish king 

'1 Tlie gieatest of all fables, the licineke Fuchs, affords ample illus- 
tration of all this; it is thioughout a gloiifyiiig ol cunning as the 
guide of life and the deliverer from all evil. 
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of men.* Severe and indignant it may be, but it never Jests 
at the calamities of men, however well deserved, and its indig- 
nation is that of holy love : while in this r aille ry and in these 
bitter mockings the fabulist not unfrcquently indulges — he 
rubs litirig salt iiito the wounds of meii^s souls — it may be, 
perhaps it generally is, with a desire to heal those hurts, yet 
still in a very different spirit from that in which the affec- 
tionate Saviour of men poured oil and wine into the bleeding 
wounds of humanity. 

And yet again, there is another point of difference between 
the parable and the fable. While it can never be said that 
the fabulist is regardless of truth, since it is neither his inten- 
tion to deceive, when he attributes language and discourse of 
reason to trees, and birds, and beasts, nor is any one deceived 
by him; yet the severer reverence for truth, ^vliich is habitual 


* The definition by rinodnis of the fable sqmuos with that here 
given : 

Duplex hbolli dos Oht, ul nsum inovcat, 

Kt quod ]}} wlmii vitam eonsiho monet 
f As finds place, for lu'^tance, iii Tai Fontaine’s cedebrated fable, — 
lai C'lgale a} ant chante tout rete,~ni whuli tlie aiit, in leply to the 
petition of the gias'^hr)].]K'i whnh is staiving in the winter, leininds 
it how it sung all the summer, and bids it to d.iiice now Tliat fable, 
commending as it does loie^igh^ and piuden<*e ])io])aiatioii against a 
day of need, might he comnaied foi pui]U)ses oi (‘ontiast to moio than 
one parable ingingthe same, as Malt xx\ 1, Luke xm 1, but with 
this mighty diibueiict' tliat tho fabulist has oiilv woildl.y lu eds in his 
eye, it is onlj' against lb* that he iiiges to bn u]) l>y timely industry 
a snfiicient stoie , wJule ibeland in las jiaialdc s would liave iis to lay 
up for eternal lifo, foi iln da\ when not the botlies, but the souls that 
have nothing m stoic, will b<' naked, and Iningiy, and nnseiablo, — to 
prepaic for oin sches a leception into eveilasting habitations The 
image winch tlm J-'i eiuh labulist use^ was veiy well cajiable of such 
higher aiiplication had lu* been (ionscious of any such netals (see 
Prov. vi. 8, and on that vei^e, Corii.vn, Palt Apost vol. i. p lOt, note 
13, and Augustine, iiVn 1 in Ps Ixvi ii) In Saadi’s far nobler fable, 
The Ant and the N%(jltlinij<(h\ fioin wiionee La Fontaine’s is undoubt- 
edly borrowed, such ap2)ln clion u distinctly intimated Von Hammer 
has in this view an interesting < onipaiison between the Fiench and 
the Persian fable (Oeseh d fal' n Tiedek, Pers p. 207). The fable with 
which Herodotus (i 141) reUtes Cyms to have answered the Ionian 
ambassadors, when they oti'ered him a late submission, is another 
specimen of the bitter irony, of which this class of composition is 
often the ^ ehicle. 
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to the higher moral teacher, will not allow him to indulge 
even in this sporting with the truth, this temporary suspen- 
sion of its laws, though upon agreement, or at least with tacit 
understanding. In his mind, the creation of God, as it came 
from the Creator's hands, is too perfect, has too much of re- 
verence owing to to be represented otherwise than as it 
really is. The great Teacher by parables, therefore, allowed 
I’ himself in no jtransgressiem pf the ^tablished laws^pf jiatuxe — 
in nothing marvellous or an omal ous ; He presents to us no 
^speaking trees nor reasoning beasts,* and we should be at 
once conscious of an unfitness in his so doing. 

2. The parable is different from the my thus, inasmuch as 
iu the myth us the truth and that which is only the vehicle 
of tlie truth arc wholly blended together . and the conscious- 
ness that there is any distinction between them, that if is pos- 
sible to separate the one from the other, belongs only to a 
later iwid more reflective age than that in which the mythus 
itself had ])irth, or those in which it was heartily believed. 
The mythic narrative presents itself not merely as the vehicle 
of the truth, but as itself being the truth : while in the para- 
ble, there is a perfect consciousness in all minds, of the dis- 
tinctness between form and cssc..ce, shell and kernel, the 
precious vessel and yet more precious wine which it contains. 
There is also the mythus of another class, the artificial pro- 
duct of a later self-conscious age, of which many inimitable 
specimens are to be found in Plato, devised with the distinct 


Klindvliaidt {De Horn. Dir et Laz p 2) Fabula alitpiod 
coiiiuiimis niorumque praoceptum simplici ct nonnunquamjocosa ora- 
tione illustrat per oxeiiiplum pleruinque contra veiain natiuam fietum : 
parabola autciJi scntoiitiani hiiblinuoiem (ad les diviiias pcitinentem) 
smiplici quideiii sod gra\i et seiia orationc illustrat per exemplum ita 
exeugitatum ut cum leium natura nnixime convenire videatur And 
Ciccio {J)e Inient i 19 ) : Fabula est in qua nec yei\T noc -v erisimilos 
los contincntui. But of the parable Oiigen sa3^s, *^£<771 TrapaftoXti, 
Xoyoc wc ’Tcpi yiyofiivov, jiij yivopiivov fjev Kara to p/iTor, ^vvafiivov le 
yeviaQai. Tlieie is, tlicn, some reason lor the fault ylncli Calov finds 
with Grotius, though he is only too lead}’^ to find fiiult, for commonly 
using the terms fabula and fabella in speaking of our Lord’s parables, 
terms which certainly have an unpleasant sound in the ear. 
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intention of embodying some important spiritual truth, of 
giving an outward subsistence to an idea. But these, while 
they have many points of resemblance wdtli the parable, yet 
clatm no credence for themselves either as actual or possible 
(in this differing from the parable), but only for the truth 
which they embody and declare. The same is the case wdicn 
upon some old legend or myth that lias long been current, 
there is thrust some spiritual significance, clearly by an after- 
thought ; in which case it perishes in the letter that it may 
live in the spirit ; all outward subsistence is denied to it, for 
the sake of asserting the idea which it is made to contain. 
To such a process, as is well known, the later Platonists sub- 
mitted the old mythology of Greece. For instance, Nareissus 
falling in love with his own image in the w ater-brook, and 
pining there, was the symbol of man casting himself forth 
into the world of slioivs and appearances, and expecting to 
find the good that would answer to his nature there, but in- 
deed finding only disaiipoiiitmcnt and deatli. It wms th(‘ir 
meaning liereby to vindicate that mythology from charges of 
absurdity or immorality, to put a moral life into it, whereby 
it should maintain its ground against the luwv life of Chris- 
tianity ; though, indeed, tlu^y wer^ only thus hastening the 
destruction of whatever lingering faith in it there might yet 
survive in the minds of men. 

3. The ])arHl)le is also clearly distinguishable fi’om the 
proverb,^ though it is true that, in a certain degree, the w'ords 
are used interchangi <ibly in the N(wv Testament, and as ecpii- 
valent the one to the other. Thus, ‘a^hysiciati, heal tliy- 
selP' (Luke iv. 23), is termed a parable, being more strictly 
a proverb; so again, when the Lord had used that proverb, 
probably already familiar to his hearers, f If the blind 

'I' that oT/^/a', a fta’^mg; oi, ns 

some lia\e uiidei'-tood it, a saMug remoted fnm the ordinaiy umj aii 
uncommon saying Some ih ave it ftoni a talc, or poem; \ot 

Passow s explanation of tin Jattu* word that at th<* root the 

two deiivations aic the san e. Se< Suicep/s Thes. s. v irctpoiui'a 
^ f It is current at least now in the East, as J find it m a collection 
of Turkish proveibs, in Von Hammeu’s Mvrgcnl, Klcehhitt, p C3. 
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lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch,” Pfier said, 
Declare unto us this parahle^^ (Matt. xv. 14, 15) ; and Luke 
V. 36 is a proverb or proverbial expression, rather than a 
parable, which name it bears. So, upon the other hand, 
those are called proverbs” in St. John, which, if not strictly 
parables, yet claim much closer affinity to the parable than 
to the proverb, being in fact allegories : thus Christas setting 
forth of his relations to his people under those of a shepherd 
to his sheep, is termed a proverb,^' though our translators, 
holding fast to the sense rather than to the letter, have ren- 
dered it a parable” (John x. 6 : ef. xvi. 25, 29).* * * § It is easy 
to account for this interchange of the words. Partly it arose 
from one worrl in Hebrew signifying both parable and pro- 
verb which circumstance must have had considerable in- 
fluence upon writers accustomed to think in that language, 
and is itself to be explained from the parable and proverb 
being alike enigmatical and somewhat obscure forms of speech, 
dui k sa \ ings,” uttering a part of their meaning, and leaving 
the r(‘st to be inferred.j This is evident of the parable, and 
is not in fact less true of the proverb. For though such pro- 
verbs as have become the heritage of an entire people, and 
have obtained universal currency, may be, or rather may have 
become, plain enough; yet in themselves proverbs are very 
often enigmatical, claiming a quickness in d< tecting latent 
affi ities, and not seldom a knowledge which shall enable to 
catch more or less remote allusions, for their right compre- 
hension § And yet further to explain how the terms should 


* 'riiu ^^01(1 TrapafSaXii never occius lu St. John, noi Trapot/im in 
the fnst thiee Evangelists. 

|- This IS the ^^old wliieh the LXX. render Trapotptat in the 

title of that book which no also call 'Jlie Pioierhs of Solomon , while 
the same word is by them rendered irapa^oKri in othei jilaces, as at 
1 Sam X 12, Ezek x\iii 2. In Ecclebiasticus the two words more 
than once occin together: thus, xhii. 17, Trapoi/i/aic kcu TrapaPoXai^: 
xxxix 13, arroKpvtpa TrapoipLutv ev alvlypatri Trapa/loXwv. 

I So we find our Saviour contiasts the speaking in jiioveibs or 
parables (John xvi. 25) with the speaking plainly (Trapprjfrit^f i. e. irdv 
ptlfxa, or every word). 

§ Foi instance, to take two common Greek proverbs : Xpuaea 
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be often indifferently used, — the proverb, though not neces- 
sarily, is yet very commonly, parabolical,* that is, it rests 
upon some comparison either expressed or implied, as for 
example, 2 Pet. ii. 22. Or again, the proverb is often a 
concentrated parable; for instance, that one above quoted. 
If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch,^^ 
might evidently be extended with ease into a parable; and 
in like manner, not merely many proverbs might thus be 
beaten out into fables, but they are not unfrequently allusions 
to or summings up in a single phrase of some well-known 
fablc.t 

4. It only remains to consider wherein the parable differs 
from the allegory » This it does in form rather than in essence ; 
in the allegory an interpenetration of the thing signifying 
and the thing signified finding place, the qualities and pro- 
perties of the first being attributed to the last, and the two 
thus blended together, instead of being kept quite distinct, 
and placed side by side, as is the ease in the parable.J Thus, 
John XV. 1-8, I am the true vine, &c.,^^ is throughout an 
allegory, as there are two allegories scarcely kept apart from 


would reqiiiio home kuou ledge of the Ilomeiic nanative; 
/louQ eTTt yXwerorjyc of Atlie moije^h. I’lic i>l)Seuiit;\ that ih in piovevbs 
lb e\iden(!ed by the fact of biu h booKs as the Adagta of Erasmub, m 
which he brings all his imimui^e leaiiuiigto bt'ar on their ehieidation, 
and yet leaves many uitli no sutihfactory exjilanatioii Cl. the Paia- 
miog rapid Grad (Oxf. il ](]. 

^ ^ It is not TtecetiHd) dy y ar soni<' have affijiiied, a Xdyoc 
pivoQ ; for instance, aCtapa ()Qpa, oi TXviCvc vroXtpOi, 

and innumerable otheih, tiu* (xjMesbcd without figure, but vei v many 
arc also paiabohcal, and geiicially the host, and those which have 
become most ti uly pojmlar 

f Qumtihan: Uapoipla l.ibclla bicvior, . . . parabola longius res 
quiB coniparontui r(*peteie solot Oa the distmclioii between the 
7 apa(5o\Ti and wapoipia, theie aie some good remaiks iii Hask’s Thes. 
Nov, Theol. Philolog ^ol ii p. 50 ^ 3 . 

I Thus T,owth {De 8,w. roe, Heh Peal 10) His donique suhji- 
cienda est quasi lex qusedam paiabohc, ninnruin ut per omnia sibi 
constet, neque ai-cesbitis r.-oiiii.i admibta haboat. In quo multum 
dmert a piiuiS. allegoiiae S2)ecit' quas a winplici metaphoi a paulutim 
prooedens, non semper conti me excludit proprium, a propnis m 
translata paulaUm illapsa, neo minus lenitei ex translatis m propria 
per gradus quosdam se recipiens. 
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one another, John x. 1-16; the first, in which the Lord sets 
himself forth as the Door, the second, as the good Shepherd, 
of the sheep. So, Behold the Lamb of God,^^ is an allego- 
rical, — He is brought as a lamb to the slaugbter,^^ a parabo- 
lical, expression.'^ The allegory needs not, as the parable, an 
interpretation to be brought to it from \^ithout, since it con- 
tains its interpretation within itself ; and, as the allegory pro- 
ceeds, the interpretation proceeds hand in hand with it, or at 
least never falls far behind it.f A.nd thus the allegory stands 
to the metaphor, as the more elaborate and long drawn out 
composition of the same kind, in the same relation that the 
parable docs to the isoJated comparison or simile. And as 
many proverbs arc, as we have seen, concise parables, in like 
manner many also are brief allegories. I'or instance, the fol- 
lowing, which is an Eastern proverb — This world is a car- 
cass, and they who gather round it ai^e dogs,^^ — does in fa^t 
interpret itself as it goes along, and needs not, therefore, that 
an interpretation be brought to it from without; while it is 
otherwise with the proverb spoken by our Lord, Whereso- 
ever tlie carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together 
— this gives no help to its own interpretation from within, 
and is a saying, of which the darkness and difficulty have been 


^ Iliub, to illubti*ate this distiiictioa by examples ivliich Lowth 
has J, Isai. v l-O, is apaiable, of which the explanation is sepa- 
lately gi. en, ver. 7, while on the other hand, Ps. Ixxx. B-IO, resting 
on the same image, is an allegory, .since, foi instance, the casting out 
otthe hci^lheti^ that the vme might be iilantcd, is an intermingling of 
the thing . ignilying and that bignified, wherein the note that distin- 
guishcb the allegory from the paiable consists, us Qumtiiian (J/ist. viii. 
3, 77) observes ; for having defined the allegory, he proceeds : In 
omni autem 7rapa/5o\y aut prieccdit similitudo, les sequitui, aut prae- 
ccdit res, siinilitudo sequitiir : sod mteiiin hheta et sejtarata est. The 
allegoiy, then, is imw^flatio, the parable co/latio 

f Of all this the Pilgrims Progress afibids ample lilubtration, 
“ Intcrpieter” appearing there as one of the peisons of the allegory. 
Mr. Hallam (Liter, of PuropCj vol. iv. p. 553) mentions tins as a cer- 
tain drawback upon the book, that, “ lu his language, Bunyan bome- 
times mingles the signification too much with the fable , we might 
be perplexed between the imaginary and the leal Christian;” but is 
not this of the very nature of the allegoi ical fable ? 
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abundantly witnessed by the very different interpretations of 
it which have been proposed. 

To sum up alb then, the parable differs from the fable, 
moving as it does in a spiritual world, and never transgress- 
ing the actual order of things natural — from the mythus, there 
being in the latter an unconscious blending of the deeper mean- 
ing with the outward symbol, the two remaining separate and 
separable in the parable — from the proverb, inasmuch as it is 
longer carried out, and not merely accidentally and occasion- 
ally, but necessarily figurative — from the allegory, comparing 
as it does one thing with another, but, at the same time, pre^ 
serving them apart as an inner and an outer, and not trans- 
ferring, as docs the allegory, the properties and qualities and 
relations of one to the other, c 



CHAPTER IL 


Oi\r TEAGHim BY PARABLES. 

U OWEVER our Lord may on one or more occasions have 
made use of this manner of teaching by parables, with 
the intention of withdrawing from certain of his hearers the 
knowledge of truths, which they were unworthy or unfit to 
receive ;* yet we may assume as certain thrit his general ainif 


* Maciobms {Soinn Sap. i. 2) : Figuris defendentibus a vilitate 
secretuin No one can deny that tins ^^as sometimes the Lord’s pur- 
pose, without doing great violence to his words, as recoided by the 
three first Evangelists (Matt. xiii. 10-15; Mark iv. 11, 12; Luke viii. 
9, 10). And even if ^ve could sueccssfull}'^ deal with the and the 
firjTTOTe there, still the passage of Isaiah is iii the way. Where would 
then be the fulfilment of his prophecy? Theie can be no doubt that 
the Prophet speaks of a penal blindness, a punishment of the fore- 
going sins of his people, and namely this punishment, that they should 
be unable to recognize what u as divine m his mission and character; 
which prophecy had its crowning fulfilment, when the Jewish people 
were so darkened by previous cainal thoughts and works, that tliey 
could see no glory and no beauty in Chiist, could recognize nothing 
of divine 111 the teaching or person of Him who w’as “ God manifest 
in the flesh.” It is not that by the command, “ Make the heart of 
this people fat” (Isai. vi. 10), we need uiidei stand that any peculiar 
hardening then passed upon them ; but that the Lord, having consti- 
tuted as the righteous law of Irs inoial government, that sin should 
produce darkness of heart and moral insensibility, declared that He 
would aUow the law in their case to take its course, and so also with 
this latter generation: even as that law is declared in the latter half 
of Koiu. 1 to have taken its course with the Gentile world : in Augus- 
tine's aw^ful words, Dens solus magnus, lege mfatigabili spargens 
pcenalcs cajcitates super illicitas cupidines. The fearful curse of sin 
is that it ever reproduces itself, that he who sows in sin reaps in 
spiritual darkness, which delivers him over again to worse sin : 

For when we in our viciousness grow hard, 

Oh, misery on’t, the wise gods seal our eyes, 

In our own filth drop our clear judgments, make us 
Adore our errors, laugh at us, while w6 strut 
To our confusion. . 

f Bacon has noted this double purpose of pambles (De Sap. Vet .) : 
Duplex apud homines repertus est atque increbuit parabolanim usue, 
atque, quod magis mirum sit, ad contiuria adhibetur. Faciunt enim 
parabolie ad involucrum et velum, feciunt etiam ad lumen et illustra- 
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was not different from that of others who have used this 
method of teaching, and who have desired thereby to make 
clearer,* either to illustrate or to prove the truths which they 
had in hand: — I say either to illustrate or to prove; for the 
parable dr other analogy to spiritual truth appropriated from 
the world of nature or man, is not merely illustration, but 
also in some sort proof. It is not merely that these analogies 
assist to make the truth intelligible, or, if intelligible before, 
present it more vividly to the mind, which is all that some 
will allow them.f Their power lies deeper than this, in the 
harmony unconsciously felt by all men, and which all deeper 
minds have delighted to trace, between the natural and spiri- 
tual worlds, so that analogies from the first are felt to be 
something more than illustrations, happily but yet arbitrarily 


tionein Sec also De Au(jm,. JSeient ii. and the remarlvablc passage 
from Stobaeus, on the teaching of Pythagoras, quoted in Potter’s edit, 
of Clemens Alexandrmus, p. 676, note. 

* This has been acknowledged on all sides, equally by profane and 
sacred writers ; thus Quintilian {List, viii 3. 72) ; l-^raBclaie vero ad 
inferendam rebus lucein lepertai sunt simihtudines. And Seneca 
[Ejp 59) styles them, Iinbecilhtatis nostra* adminicula. Again, they 
have been called Media* scientiam inter et ignorantiam Tlie author 
of the treatise ad Herennium : Similitude sumitur aut omandi causS. 
aut probandi, aut apertius do(?endi, aut ante oculos ponendi. Tertul- 
lian (De lies Car, 83) ex])r<-ssly denies of parables, that they darken 
the light of the Gospel (obumbrant Evangelii lucem). See also the 
quotation from Chrysostom in Suicer’s 2%e8. s. v. vapafioKii , \ihile 
Basil calls the i^arabJe Aoyoc fjisr i7riKpv\p£wc juerpiai;, with 

that moderate degree oi concealment which shall provoke, not such 
as shall repel or disappoint, inquiry. The Lord, says Chrysostom 
(Horn. 69 in Maifh.)^ spoke in paiables, ifie6i(b)y koI huyelputv^ or, as 
he expresses it elsewhere (DePree. Serm. 2), that we might dive down 
into the deep sea of spiiitual knowledge, from thence to fetch up 
peails and precious stones And Jeremy Taylox’: ** He taught them 
by parables, under which were hid mysterious senses, which shined 
through their veil, like a bright sun through an eye closed with a 
thin eyelid.” 

t So Stellini: Ita euim fere comparati sumus, ut cum impressiouis 
vivacitate notionis evidentiam confundamus, eaque claiius intelhgere 
nos arbitremur, quibus imaginandi pereulsa vis acrius est, et qu*B 
novitate aliquS. commendaiittu*, ea stabiliora sunt ad diutuimitatem 
memoriae, neque vetustate ulli consenescuut. And Spanheim (Dub, 
Emng. vol. ii. p. 497), though he does not urge this side exclusively : 
They have their use, he says, ex pulsaticme aifectuum ; nec enim maior 
tantum lux ex parabolis, sed etiam vehementior motus. 
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chosen. They are arguments, and may be alleged as wit* 
nesses ; the world of nature being throughout a witness for 
the world of spirit, proceeding from the same hand, growing 
out of the same root, and being constituted for that very end. 
All lovers of truth readily acknowledge these mysterious har- 
monies, and the force of arguments derived from them. To 
them the things on earth are copies of the things in heaven. 
They know that the earthly tabernacle is made after the pat- 
tern of things seen in the Mount (Exod. xxv. 40; 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 11, 12) ;* and the question suggested by the angel in 
Milton is often forced upon theiir meditations, — 

“ What if eai'th 

Be but tlie shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Bach to other like, more than on earth is thought ?”| 

Por it is a great misunderstanding of the matter to think 
of these as happily, but yet arbitrarily, chosen illustrations, 
taken with a skilful selection from the great stock and stDre- 
house of unappropriated images ; from whence it would have 
been possible that the same skill might have selected others 
as good, or nearly as go od. Rather thej belong to’ one an- 
other, the type and the thing typified, by an inward necessity; 
they were linked together long before by the law of a secret 
affinity 4 It is not a happy accident which has yielded so 

* See luENiEUS, Con, Har. iv. 14. 3. 

t Many are the sayings of a like kind among the Jewish Cabbal- 
ists. Thus in the book JSohar: Quodcunque iu terra est, id etiam in 
cfelo est, ot nulla res tarn exigua est in mundo, quae non alii simili, 
quae in csrIo est, correspondeat. In Gfhoreb’s Urckristenthuntf vol. ii. 
pp. 26-30, and Bahr’s Symh d. Mos, Cult, vol. i. p. 109, many like 
passages arc quoted. No one was fuller of this than Tertullian; see 
his magnificent words on the resun*ection {De Res, Cam, 12) : All 
things here, he says, are witnesses of a resurrection, all things in 
nature are prophetic outlines of divine operations, God not merely 
speaking parables, but doing them (talia divinarum virium Imeamenta, 
non minus parabolis operate Deo quam locuto). And again. Be Animd, 
43, the activity of the soul in sleep is for him at once an argument 
and an illustration which God has provided us, of its not being tied 

to the body, to perish with it: Deus manum ponigens fidei, 

facilius adjuvandae per imagines et parabolas, sicut sermonum, ita et 
rerum. 

I Out of a time sense of this has grown our use of the word likely. 
There is a confident expectation in fee minds of men of the reappear- 
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wondrous an analogy as that of husband and wife, to set 
forth the mystery of Christas relation to his elect Church. 
There is far more in it than this : the earthly relation is in- 
deed but a lower form of the heavenly, on which it rests, and 
of which it is the utterance. When Christ spoke to Nicode- 
mus of a new birth, it was not merely because birth into this 
natural world was the most suitable figure that could be found 
for the expression of that spiritual act which, without any 
power of our own, is accomplished upon us when we are 
brought into God^s kingdom; but all the circumstances of 
this natural birth had been preordained to bear the burden of 
so great a mystery. The Lord is King, not borrowing this 
title from the kings of the earth, but having lent his own title 
to them — and not the name only, but having so ordered, that 
all true rule and government upon earth, with its righteous 
laws, its stable ordinances, its punishment and its graee, its 
majesty and its terror, should tell of Him and of his kingdom 
which ruletli over all — so that ‘^kingdom of God'^ is not in 
fact a figgrativc expression, but most literal : it is rather the 
earthly kingdoms and the earthly kings that are figures and 
shadows of the true. And as in the world of man and human 
relations, so also is it in the world of nature. The untended 
soil which yields thorns and briers as its natural harvest is a 
permanent type and enduring parable of man^s heart, which 
has been submitted to the same curse, and without a watchful 
spiritual husbandry ill as surely put forth its briers and its 
thorns. The weeds that will mingle during the time of growth 
with the com, and yet are separated from it at the last, tell 
ever one and the same tafe of the present admixture, and 
future sundering, of the righteous and the wicked. The de- 
caying of the slight unsightly seed in the earth, and the riang 
up, out of that decay and death, of the graceful stalk and the 


ance, in higher spheres, of the same laws and relations which tJiey 
have recognized in lower; and thus that which is like is also likely or 
probable. BntUr's Jnalogi is just the unfolding, as he himseif de- 
clares at the beginning, in one particular line of this our coi^scious- 
ness that the like is also the likely. 
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fruitful ear, contain evermore the prophecy of the final resur- 
rection, even as this is itself in its kind a resurrection, — the 
same process at a lower stage, — the same power putting itself 
forth upon meaner things. 

Of course it will be always possible for those who shrink 
from contemplating a higher world-order than that imperfect 
one around th^em, — and this, because the thought of such 
would rebuke their own imperfection and littleness, — who 
shrink too from a witness for God so near them as even that 
imperfect order would render, to deny this conclusion. It will 
be possible for them to reply that it is not thus as we say; 
but that our talk of heavenly things is only a transferring of 
earthly images and relations to them ; — that earth is not a 
shadow of heaven, but heaven, such at least as we conceive it, 
a dream of earth ; that the names Father and Son for instance 
(and this is Arianism) are only improperly used, and in a 
secondary sense, when applied to Divine Persons, and then 
are terms so encumbered with difficulties and contradictions 
that they had better not be used at all; that we dp^.not find 
and recognize heavenly things in their earthly counterparts, 
biit only dexterously adapt them. This denial will be always 
possible, and has a deeper root than that it can be met with 
argument; yet the lover of a truth which shall be loftier than 
himself will not be moved from his faith that ho^vever man 
may be the measure of all things here, yet God is the mea- 
sure of man, — that the same Lord who sits upon his throne in 
heaven, does with the skirts of his train fill his temple upon 
earth, — that these characters of nature which everywhere meet 
his eye are not a common but a sacred writing, — that they are 
hieroglyphics of God : and he counts this his blessedness, that 
he finds himself in the midst of such, and because in ^e midst 
of them, therefore never without admonishment and teaching. 

For such is in truth the condition of man : around him is 
a sensuous world, yet not one which need bring him into 
bondage to his senses, but so framed as, if he will use it 
aright, continually to lift him above itself— a visible world to 
make known the invisible things of God, a ladder leading him 
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up to <3ie eontemplatikm of heavenly truth. An8 tndli 
lie shall encomter and make his own, not in fleeing from his 
fellows and their works and ways, but in the mart, on the 
wayside, in the field — ^not by stripping himself bare of idl re* 
lations, but rather recognizing these as instniments through 
which he is to be educated into the knowledge of higher mys- 
teries j and so dealing with them in revere]^, seeking by 
faithfulness to them in their lower forms to enter into their 
yet deeper significance — entertaining them, though they seem 
but common guests, and finding that he has unawares enter- 
tained angels. And thus, besides his revelation in words, God 
has another and an elder, and one indeed without which it is 
inconceivable how that other could be made, for from this it 
appropriates all its signs of communication. This entire moral 
and visible world from first to last, with its kings and its 
subjects, its parents and its obiidren, its sun and its moon, 
its sowing and its harvest, its light and its darkness, its sleep- 
ing and its waking, its birth and its death, is from beginning 
to end a mighty parable, a great teaching of supersensuous 
truth, a help at once to our faith and to our understanding.* 

It is true that men are ever in danger of losing the kqr 
of knowledge,^^ which should open to them the por^alsi, of t)ib 
palace : and then, instead of a prince in a world'^of wc^ider 
that is serving him, man moves in the midst of^Ahis world, 
alternately its taskmaster and its drudge. Such we see him to 
become at the two poles of savage and falsely cultivated life — 
his inner eye darkened, so that he sees nothing, his inner ear 
heavy, so that there come no voices from nature unto him : 
and indeed in all, save only in the one Man, thmre is irore or 
less of the dulled ear, and the filmed eye. There is none to 
whom nature tells out all that she has to tell, and as con-'^ 

^ Abelard’s are striking words {Introd, ad TImL ii. 2) : In tantum 
vero in ipsa factura delectatur Deus, ut frequenter in ipsis rerum na- 
turis quas creavit se figiirari magis quam verbis nostris, quse nos con- 
finximus aut invenimus, exprimi velit, ut magia ipsi renua similitu- 
dine, quam verborum nostrorum gaudeat proprietate, ut ad eloquentiro 
venustatem ipsis rerum naturis, juxta allquam similitudinem, pro ver- 
bis Scriptura malit uti, quam propri® locutionis integntatem sequi. 
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stantly a» fihe would be willing to tell it. Now the whole of 
Scriptuif^ with its ever^xecurring use of figurative language, 
is a reawakening of man to fhe mystery of nature, a giving 
ba^ to him of the key of knowledge, of the true signatura 
r^ik : an^ this comes out, as we might expect, in its highest 
forn^bel by no means exclusively, in those which by pre- 
eminisi|pe if e c^l the parables. They have this point of like- 
ness '^th. the miracles, that those, too, were a calling of heed 
to powers which were daily going forward, but which, by their 
frequency and their orderly repetition, that ought to have 
kindled the more admiration,, had become wonder-works no 
more, had lost the power of exciting attention, until men had 
need to be startled anew to the contemplation of the energies 
which were ever working among them. In like manner the 
parables were a calling of attention to the spiritual facts which 
underlie all processes of nature, all institutions of human so- 
ciety, and which, though unseen, are the true ground and sup- 
port of all. Christ moved in the midst of what seemed to the 
eye of sense an old and worn-out world, and it eyid^ntly be- 
came new at his touch ; for it told to man notv the inmost 
secrets of his being. He found that it answered with strange 
and marvellous correspondences to another world within him, 
— that it helped to the birth great thoughts of his heart, which 
before were helplessly struggling to be born, — that of these 
two worlds without him and within each threw a light and a 
glory on the other. 

For on this rests the possibility of a real teaching by 
parables^ such as, resting upon a substantial ground, shall not 
be a Bierc building on the air, or painting on a cloud, — on 
this, laamely, that the world around us is a divine world, that 
Qod^s world, the world of the same God who is leading 
i}S Into spiritual truth ; that the ghastly dream of Gnostic and 
Manichsean, who would set a great gulf between the worlds 
of nature and of grace, ascribing this to a good, but that to 
an imperfect or an evil pewer, is a lie ; and that, being origi- 
nally God's world, it Is therefore a sharer in his redemption. 
And yet this redeemed world, like man, is in part redeemed 

T. P. 


c 
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only in hope (Bom* viii. 20) ; neither he nof it are in the pre* 
sent possession, but only in the assured certainty, of a com- 
plete deliverance. For this, too, we must not leave out of 
sight, that nature, in its present state, like man himself, con- 
tains but a prophecy of its coming glory ; it groaneth and 
travaileth it cannot tell out all its secrets ; it has a pre- 
sentiment of something, which it is not yet, but hereafter 
shall be. It, too, is suffering under our curse : yet even thus 
in its very imperfection wonderfully serving us, since thus it 
has aptcr signs and symbols to declare to us our disease and 
our misery, and the processes of their healing and removing ; 
it has symbols not merely of God^s grace and power, but also 
of man’s sins and wretchedness. It has its sores and its 
wounds, its storms and its wildernesses, its lion and its adder, 
by these interpreting to us death and all that leads to death, 
no Jess than, by its more beneficent workings, life and all that 
tends to the restoring and maintaining of life. 

But while thus it has this merciful adaptation to our 
needs, not the less does it, in this fallen estate, come short of 
its full purpose and meaning : it fails in part to witness for a 
divine order, tantd stat preadita culpd , — as one, whose eye was 
mainly directed to this its disorder and deficiency, exclaimed. 
It does not give always a clear witness, nor speak out in 
distinct accents, of God’s truth and love. Of these it is often- 
times the inadequate expression — yea, sometimes seems not 
to declare them at all, but rather in volcano and in earth- 
quake, in ravenous beasts and in poisonous herbs, to tell of 
strife, and discord, and disharmony, and all the woful conse- 
quences of the fall. But one day it will be otherwise ; one 
day it will be translucent with the divine idea which it em- 
bodies, and which even now, despite these dark spots, shines 
through it so wondrously. For no doubt the end and con- 
summation will be, not the abolition of this nature, but the 
glorifying of it; that which is now nature {natura), always, 
as the word expresses, striving and stmggling to the birth, 
will then be indeed born. The njrv* creation w^ill be as the 
glorious child born olpt of the world-long throes and anguish 
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of the old. It will be as the snake casting its wrinkled and 
winter skin ; not the world, but the fashion of the world,” 
passing away, when it puts oflF its soiled work-day garments, 
and puts on its holiday apparel for the great Sabbath which 
shall arrive at last. Then, when it too shall have been de- 
livered from its bondage of corruption, all that it now has of 
dim and contradictory and perplexing shall disappear. This 
nature, too, shall be a mirror in which God will perfectly 
glass himself, for it shall tell of nothing but the marvels of 
his wisdom, and power, and love. 

But at present, while this natural world, through its share 
in man’s fall, has won in fitness for the expression of the 
sadder side of man’s condition, the imperfection and evil that 
cling to him and beset him, it has in some measure lost in 
fitness for the expressing of the higher. It possesses the best, 
yet oftentimes inadequate, helps for this. These human rela- 
tionships, and this whole constitution of things earthly, share 
in the shortcoming that cleaves to all which is of the earth. 
Obnoxious to change, tainted with sin, shut in within brief 
limits by decay and death, they are often weak and temporary, 
where they have to set forth things strong and eternal. A 
sinful element is evidently mingled with them, while they yet 
appear as symbols of what is entirely pure and heavenly. 
They break down u^der the weight that is laid upon them. 
The father chastens after his own pleasure, instead of wholly 
for the child’s profit; in this unlike that heavenly Father, 
whose character he is to set forth. The seed which is to set 
forth the word of God, that Word which liveth and abidetli 
for ever, itself decays and perishes at last. Festivals, so 
frequently the image of the pure joy of the kingdom, of the 
communion of the faithful with their Lord and with one 
another, will often, when here celebrated, be mixed up with 
much that is carnal, and they come to their close in a few 
hours. There is something exactly analogous to all this in 
the typical or parabolical personages of Scripture— the men 
that are to set forth the Divine Man., Through their sins, 
through their infirmities — ^yea, through the necessary limita* 
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ticms of thdir earthly condition^ they are tinable to carry the 
correspondences completely out. Sooner or later they break 
down ; and very often even the part which they do sustain, 
they sustain it not for long. Thus few would deny the typical 
character of Solomon. His kingdom of peace, the splendour 
of his courtj bis wisdom, the temple which be reared, all point 
to a Greater whom he foreshowed. Yet this gorgeous fore- 
casting of the coming glory is Tonchsafed to ns only for an 
instant ; it is but a glimpse of it we catch. Even before his 
reign is done, all is beginning to dislimn again, to lose the 
distinctness of its outline, the brightness of its colouring. 
His wisdom is darkened, the perfect peace of his land is no 
more; and the gloom on every side encroaching warns ns 
that this is but a fleeting image, not the very substance, of 
the true kingdom of peace. 

Again, we see some men in whom there is but a single 
point in their history which brings them into typical relation 
with Christ; such was Jonah, the type of the Resurrection: or 
persons whose lives at one moment and another seem suddenly 
to stand out as symbolic ; but then sink back so far that we 
almost doubt whether we may dare to consider them as such 
at all, and in whose case the attempt to barry out the resem- 
blance into greater detail would involve in infinite embarrass- 
ment. Samson will at once suggest hiipself as one of these. 
It is scarcely possible to believe that something more was not 
meant than is contained in the letter, when out of the eater he 
brought forth meat, and out of the strong, sweetness (Judg. 
xiv. 14); or when he wroi^ht a mightier deliverance for Israel 
through his death than he had wrought in his life (Judg. 
xvi. 30). Yet we hesitate how far we may proceed. And so 
it is in every case, for somewhere or other every man is a liar ; 
he is false, that is, to the divine idea, which he was meant to 
embody, and fails to bring it out in all the fulness of its per- 
fections. So that of the truths of God in the language of men 
(which language of course includes man^s acts as well as his 
words), of these sons of heaven married to the daughters of 
earth, it may truly be said, we have this treasure in earthen 
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vemhf And it must ouly be looked for, that somewhere or 
other the earthea vessel will appear, that the imperfection which 
cleaves to our forms of utterance, to men^s words and to their 
works, will make itseK felt either in the misapprehensions of 
those to whom the language is addressed (as at John iii. 11), 
or by the language itself, though the best that human speech 
could supply, by the men tliemselves, though the noblest, it 
may be, of their age and nation, — ^yet failing to set forth the 
divine truth in all its fulness and completeness * 

No doubt it was a feeling, working more or less con- 
sciously, of the dangers and drawbacks that attend all our 
means of communication — a desire, also, to see eye to eye, 
or, as St. Paul terms it, face to facet (1 Con xiii. 12), which 
caused the mystics to press with such earnestness and fre- 
quency, that we should seek to abstract ourselves from all 


^ It is now rather ek fjLepovg, tv utv/y^tari, hi iaoTrrpov (1 Cor. 
Kill 9, 1:^), h irapoiptaie (Jolinxvi 25). Cf. Beiinard, Ifi Cant 8erm. 
XXXI 8 A Perftuiu mystical poet lias caught and finelv expressed 
tins truth (see Tiioluok’s Bluiltemamm. am d. Morgenl, Mystih^ 
p. 216). 

Die Sinnenwelt ein Schatten ist der Geistwelt, 

Herab ^on diescr jener NahrungSunlch quellt 
Gefiihle sind gefangene Monarchen, 

Ihe in der Worte-Keiker sich verbai’iifen. 

Tritt das XInendliche in’s Herz des Weisen, 

Muss flags hiiiab er zum Verstande reisen. 

Der muss die Schattenbildei ihm gewahren, 

Damit erkonu’ Unendliches erklareii; 

Doch niinmei ist das Abbild je vollkommen, 

Nur SelbstTerstaudiiiss kann dir wrluiiaft frommen. 

Denn ziehst aus jedem Bild du Consequenzen, 

Musst hier du Vieles wegthun, dort erganzen. 

f John Smith (Select Disc. p. 159) obseiwes, that the later Platon- 
ists had three terms to distinguish the difierent degrees of divine 
knowledge, Kar kvian'ifiriVf Kara voninvy and Kara vapovaiav. If we 
assumed these into Christian theology,— and they veiy nearly agree 
^ith the threefold division of St. Bernard (De Consid, v. 8), opinio, 
fides, and intellectus (intuition),— we might say of the first, that it is 
common to all men, being merely notional, knowing about God : the 
second is the privilege of the faithful now, the knowing God : the 
third, the avro^avfca of the same school, the Arcanum facierum of 
the Jewish doctoi'S, will be their pdssession in the world to come, the 
seeing God, the reciprocity of which is finally indicated by AugustinOi 
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images of things j that to raise ourselves to the contemplation 
of pure and naked tnith is the height of spiritual attainment^ 
towards which we should continually be struggling.* But 
in requiring this as a test and proof of spiritual progress — 
in setting it as the mark towards which men should strive, 
they were not merely laying unnecessary burdens on men^s 
backs, but actually leading astray. For whether one shall 
separate in his own consciousness the form from the essence, — 
whdher the images which he uses shall be to him more or less 
conscious symbols, — docs not depend on his greater or less 
advance in spiritual knowledge, but on causes which may or 
may not accompany religious growth, and mainly on this one, 
— whether he has been accustomed to think upon his thoughts, 
to reflect upon the wonderful instrument which in language he 
is using. One who possesses the truth only as it is incorpo- 
rated in the symbol, may yet have a far stronger hold upon it, 
may be influenced by it far more mightily, may far more really 
be nourished by it than another, who, according to the mystic 
view, would be in a higher and more advanced state. It is 
true, indeed, that for them who have not merely to live upon 
the truth themselves, but to guard it for others, — not merely 
to drink of the streams of divine knowledge, but to see that 
the waters of its well-heads be not troubled for their brethren, 
for them it is well that they should be conscious, and the 
more conscious the better, of the wonderful thing which lan- 


when he teims it, Videre Vident'^m, It was this, according to many 
of the Jewish interpreters, which Moses craved when ho said, “ I 
beseech Thee, show me thy glory,” but which was denied him, as 
being impossible for man m this present life : “ I’hou canst not see 
my face, for there shall no man see me, and live” (Exod xxxiii. 18- 
20). Yet he, too, they say, came nearer to this than any other of the 
Lord’s p-ophets (see Meuschen’s iV. T ex Tahn illustr. p. 370). In 
a striking Mohammedan tradition, the Lord convinces Moses how 
fearful a thing it would be to comply with his request, “ Show me thy 
gtoy , ^by suffering a spark of that glory, the fulness of which Moses 
had craved to see, to fall upon a mountain, which instantly burst into 
a thousand fragments. 

* -t instance, is continually ui-ging, Ut ab omnibus ima- 

gimbus denudemur et exuamur.— Feuelon the same; and, indeed, all 
toe mystics, from Dionysius downward, agree in this. 
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guage is,— of the power and mystery^ of the froth mi &Ise- 
hood, of words ; and as a part of this acquaintance, that the 
truth, and that which is the vehicle of the truth, should for 
them be separable; but then it should be even for them as soul 
and body, not as kernel and husk. This last comparison has 
been often used, but may easily be pushed into an error. It 
has been said that, as when the seed is cast into the ground, 
after a time the kernel disengages itself from the outer coating, 
and alone remains and fructifies, while the husk decays and 
perishes; so in the seed of God^s word, deposited in man^s 
heart, the sensible form must fall off, that the inner germ, 
releasing itself, may germinate. But the image, urged thus 
far, does not aptly set forth the truth ; it will lead in the end 
to a Quaker-like contempt of the written word, under pretence 
of having the inner life. The outer covering is not to fall off 
and perish, but to become glorified, being pierced and pene- 
trated by the spirit that is within. Man is body and soul, 
and, being so, the truth has for him need of a body and 
soul likewise ; it is well that he should know what is body, 
and what is soul, but not that he should seek to kill the body, 
that he may get at the soul. 

Thus it was provided for us by a wisdom higher than our 
own, and all our attempts to disengage ourselves wholly from 
sensuous images must always in the end be unsuccessful. It 
will be only a changing of our images, and that for the worse; 
a giving up of living realities which truly stir the heart, and a 
getting of dead metaphysical abstractions in their room. The 
aim of the teacher, who would find his way to the hearts and 
understandings of his hearers, will never be to keep down the 
parabolical element in his teaching, but rather to make as 
much and as frequent use of it as he can. To do this effec- 
tually will demand a fresh effort of his own; for while all lan- 
guage is, and of necessity must be, figurative, yet long familiajr 
use is continually wearing out the freshness and sharpness of 
the stamp — (who, for example, that speaks of insulting, retains 
the lively image of a leaping on the prostrate body of a foe?) ; 
so that to create a powerful iitopression, language must be 
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rec^ed^ minted and issued anew, cast into novel forms, as was 
done by Him of whom it is said, that without a parable spake 
He nothing; He gave no doctrine in an abstract form, no 
skeletons of truth, but all clothed, as it were, with flesh and 
blood. He did, as He declared his apostles must do, if they 
would be scribes instructed unto the kingdom, and able to 
instruct others (Matt. xiii. 52) ; He brought forth out of his 
treasure things new and old : by the help of the old He made 
intelligible the new ; by the aid of the familiar He introduced 
that which was strange; from the known He passed more 
nasily to the unknown. And in his own manner of teaching 
He has given us the secret of all effectual teaching, of all 
speaking which shall leave, as was said of the eloquence of 
Pericles,* * * § stings in the minds and memories of the hearers. 
There is a natural delight f which the mind has in this manner 
of teaching, appealing, as it does, not to tlm understanding 
only, but to the feelings, to the imagination, and in short to 
the whole man ; calling the whole man, with all his powers 
and faculties, into pleasurable activity : and things thus learned 
with delight are those longest remembered.^. 

Had our Lord spoken naked spiritual truth, how many of 
his words, partly from his hearers^ lack of interest in them, 
partly from their lack of insight, would have passed away from 
their hearts and memories, and left no trace behind them.§ 


* Cicero, JDe Orat, iii. 34. 

f This delight has indeed impressed itself upon our language 
itself. To like a thing is to compare it with some other thing which 
we have already before our natural, or our mind’s, eye : and the plea- 
surable emotion always arising from this process of compaiison has 
caused us to use the word in a far wider sense than that which be- 
longed to it at the first. That we like what is like is the explanation 
of the pleasui^ which rhyme gives ns. 

I Thus Jerome {Oomm. in Matt m loc.) describes the purpose of 
the parable : Ut quod per simplex prseceptum teneri ab auditoribus 
non potest, per simihtudinem exemplaque teueatur. 

§ It was, no doubt, from a deep feeling of this that the Jewish 
Cabbalists affirmed, Lumen supenium nunquam descendit sine indu- 
mento ; with which agrees the saying of the pseudo-Dionysius, so often 
quoted by the Schoolmen, Impossibile est nobis aliter lucere divinum 
radium nisi varietate saerorum velaminum circumvelatum. 
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But being imparted to them in this form^ under some lively 
image, in some short and perhaps seemingly paradoxical 
sentence, or in some brief but interesting mirrative, they 
awakened attention, excited inquiry, and even if the truth did 
not at the moment, by the help of the illustration used, find an 
entrance into the mind, yet the words must thus often have 
fixed themselves in their memories and remained by them.* 
And here the comparison of the seed is appropriate, of which 
the shell should guard the life of the inner germ, till that 
should be ready to unfold itself, till there should be a soil pre- 
pared for it, in which it could take root and find nourishment 
suitable to its needs. His words, laid up in the memory, were 
to many that heard Him like the money of another country, 
unavailable, it might be, for present use, — the value of which 
they only dimly knew, but which yet was ready in their hand, 
when they reached that land, and were naturalized in it. 
When the Spirit came, and brought all things to their remem- 
brance, then He filled all the outlines of truth which they 
before possessed with its substance, quickened all its forms 
with the power and spirit of life. Not perhaps at once, but 
gradually, the meanings of what they had heard unfolded 
themselves to them. Small to the small, they grew with 
their growth. And thus must it ever be with all true know- 
ledge, which is not the communication of information, the 
transfer of a dead sum or capital of facts or theories from one 
mind to another, but the opening of living fountains within 
the heart, the scattering of sparks which shall kindle where 
they fall, the planting of seeds of truth, which shall take root 
in the new soil where they are cast, and striking their roots 
downward, and sending their branches upward, shall grow up 
into goodly trees. 

Nor is it unworthy of remark, when we are estimating 
the amount of the parabolic element in Scripture, how much 
besides the spoken, there is there of acted, parable. In addi- 


* Bernard : An non expedit tenere involutum, quod nudum 
non oapis ? 
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tion to tlioBe 'wliicli, “by a moTe especial right, we separate off, 
aBd call by that name, every type is a real parable. The 
whole Levitical constitution, with its outer court, its holy, its 
holiest of all, its high priest, its sacrifices, and all its ordi- 
nances, is such, and is declared to be such, in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (ix. 9). The wanderings of the children of Is- 
rael have ever been regarded as a parable of the spiritual life. 
In like manner wc have parabolic persons, who are to teach 
ut not merely by what simply in their own characters they 
did, but as they represented One higher and greater; men 
whose actions and whose sufferings obtain a new significance, 
inasmuch as they were in these drawing lines, though often 
quite unaware of it themselves, which another should here- 
after fill up ; as Abraham when he cast out the bondwoman 
and her son (Gal. iv. ?10), Jonah in the whale's belly, David 
in his hour of peril or of agony (Ps. xxii.). And in nar- 
rower circles, without touching on the central fact and Per- 
son in the kingdom of God, how often has He chosen that 
his servants should teach by an acted parable rather than by 
any other means, and this because no other teaching was fitted 
to make so deep and so lasting an impression. Thus, Jere- 
miah is to break in pieces a potter's vessel, tliat he may for- 
tell the complete destruction of his people (xix. 1-11); he 
wears a yoke, that he may be himself a prophecy and a para- 
ble of their approaching bondage (xxvii. 2 ; xxviii. 10) ; he 
redeems a field, in pledge of a redemption that shall yet be of 
all the land (xxxii. 6-15)* It will at once be seen that these 
examples might be infinitely multiplied. And as God will 
have them by these signs to teach others, He continually 
teaches them also by the same. It is not his word only that 
comes to his prophets, but the great truths of his kingdom 
pass before their eyes incorporated in symbols, addressing 
themselves first to the spiritual eye, and only through that to 
the spiritual ear. They are indeed and eminently Seers. 
Ezekiel and Zechariah will at once suggest themselves, as 
those of whom, more than, perhaj^, any others, this was true. 
And in the New Testament we have a great example of the 
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same teacliing in St. Peter^s vision (Acts x. 9-16), and througli- 
ont all the visions of the Apocalypse. Nay, we might ven- 
ture to affirm that so it was with the highest and greatest 
truth of all, that which includes all others — the manifestation 
of God in the flesh. This, inasmuch as it was a making 
intelligible of the otherwise unintelligible ; a making visible 
of the invisible ; a teaching, not by doctrine, but by the em- 
bodied doctrine of a divine life, was the highest and most 
glorious of all parables.* 

With regard to the record which wo have of our Lord^s 
parables, it would be an interesting study to trace the dis- 
tinctive character of the different Gospels in the parables 
which they record; or, where the parables are common to 
more than one, in the especial circumstances which they bring 
prominently out. Here, indeed, only St. Matthew and St. 
Luke will come into comparison, St. John having allegories, 
as of the Good Shepherd, the True Vine, but no parables; 
while St. Mark has but one brief one, peculiarly his own 
(iv. 26), and in his record of those which he has in common 
with St. Matthew or St. Luke, or both, presents nothing 
especially noteworthy. We may say generally of the parables, 
thus compared, that St, Matthew^s are more theocratic ; St. 
Luke^s, more ethical; St. Matthew^s are more parables of 
judgment — St. Luke^s, of mercy; those are statelier, these 
tenderer. St. Matthew^s are frequently introduced as con- 
taining mysteries of the kingdom of God, language which 
nowhere occurs in St. Luke; and in those of the earlier Evan- 
gelist God evermore appears as the king that, sitting on his 
throne, scattereth away all evil with his eyes, and has a readi- 
ness to avenge all disobedience ; thus, how many of them con- 
clude with distinct judgment acts of a greater or a lesser 
severity (xiii. 42, 49; xviii. 34; xx. 14; xxi. 41; xxii. 7, 13; 
XXV. 12, 30). Such judgment acts are, of course, not wanting 

* See a few words on this in the JbJpistU of Barnabas, 6, and in 
Clement of Alexandria {Strom, 6, Potter’s ed. p. 808) : UapafioXiKbQ 
yap b ^apaKrijp virdp)(^Ei rtov ypa^)y. bidri Kal b Kvpw^, ov/c 
ofc fcoafaiKbi: elc dyOpwTrovg 
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in those of St. Luke; but they are of much less fi^queut 
occurrence, while mercy supplies to them their ground-tone, 
as it does to the whole Gospel whereunto they belong. They 
are of the tree which was spared at the gardener’s interces- 
sion (xiii. 6) ; of the Samaritan that poured oil and wine into 
the traveller’s wounds (x. 30) ; of the father that welcomed 
back his penitent son (xv. 11) ; nay, even the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus is a parable of mercy, for it is the declaration of 
what the issues of not showing mercy will be. 

Nowhere do the characteristic differences of the two Evan- 
gebsts come out more strikingly than where they record para- 
bles, of which the features in many respects resemble one an- 
other. The difference which declares itself in the midst of 
this likeness is peculiarly instructive. Thus compare St. Mat- 
thew’s parable of the Marriage of the King’s Son (xxii. 1), 
and St. Luke’s, of the Great Supper (xiv. 16). These are 
not, as I hope by and bye to prove, two different records or 
versions of the same parable, but the Lord spake two para- 
bles, which were indeed akin to, but yet distinct from, one 
another. As nothing is so ductile as fine gold, so was it with 
the fine gold of his doctrine. It yielded itself easily to be 
fashioned and moulded into new shapes, according to the dif- 
ferent needs of different times and persons. And the Evan- 
gelists severally recorded that aspect of the parable which cor- 
responded most to their own spiritual predispositions, which 
fitted in the closest with the special purpose of their Gospel. 
Thus in St. Matthew we have a king for the chief personage, 
with the king’s son, far whom a marriage-festival is made. 
All is here of the theocracy ; aU seems to grow directly out of 
an Old-Testament root. And then, how characteristic of this 
narrator is the double doom — ^first, of the open foe, and then 
of the false friend ! In St. Luke, on the contrary, it is simply 
a 2 uan who makes a supper ; the two judgment acts fall alto- 
gether into the background ; while, on the other hand, the 
grace, the mercy, the compassion of the giver of the feast, 
idiich lead him again and again to send forth that he may 
gather in the meanest, the most despised, the most outcast, to. 
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his table ; all this, so distinctive of this Evangelist, comes in 
his record of the parable prominently forward. These are 
but slight hints on a matter which each student of the para- 
bles might profitably follow out for himself.* 


In addition to ouv recorded parables, Papias, a hearer of St, 
John, professed to have received by tradition certain other parables 
of onr liord’s (StVag irapaftoXag Eusebius, H E. iii. 39, calls them), 
which ho recorded iii his lost book, An Acoonnt of the Lord's Sayings 
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parables, fair in their outward form, are yet fairer 
within, apples of gold in network of silver ; each one of 
them like a casket, itself of exquisite workmanship, but in 
which jewels yet richer than itself arc laid up ; or as fruit, 
which, however lovely to look upon, is yet more delectable 
st$ in its inner sweetness.* To find, then, the golden key 
for this casket, at whose touch it shall reveal its treasures ; so 
to open this fruit, that nothing of its hidden kernel shall be 
missed or lost, has naturally been regarded ever as a matter 
of high concern.t And in this, the interpretation of the 
parable, a subject to which we have now arrived, there is one 
question of more importance than any other — one presenting 
itself so continually anew, that it will naturally claim to be 
the first and the most fully considered. It is this, How much 
of them is to be taken as significant ? and to this question 
the answers have been the most different. There are those 
who expect to trace only the most general correspondence 
between the sign and the thing signified; while others aim at 
running out the interpretation into the minutest detail; with 
occupants of every intermediate stage between these extremes. 
Some have gone far in saying. This is merely drapery and 
ornament, and not the vehicle of essentisd truth; this was 
introduced cither to give liveliness and a general air of veri- 
similitude to the narrative, or as actually necessary to make 
* “ -1 . 

* Bernard : Supei'ficies ipsa, tanquam a foris considerata, decora 
est valdc : et si quis fregeiit iiucem, inf us inveniet quod jucundiiib 
sit, et multo amplius delectabilo. 

t Jerome {In Ecchs ,) . Parabola) ahud in medulla habent, aliud in 
supeificie pollicentur: et quasi in urH aurum, in nuce nucleus, in 
hirsutis castanearum operculis abscomditus fructus inquiritur, ita iu 
eis divinUs sensus altius perscrutandus. 
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the story, which is the vehicle of the truth, a consistent whole, 
since without this consistency the hearer would have been 
perplexed or offended, to hold together and connect the dif- 
ferent parts, — just as in the most splendid house there must 
be passages, not for their own sake, but to lead from one 
room to another.* They have used often the illustration of 
the knife, which is not all edge ; of the harp, which is not all 
strings ; they have urged that much in the knife, which does 
not cut, is yet of prime necessity, as the handle, — ^much, in the 
musical instrument, which is never intended to give sound, 
must yet not be wanting : or, to use another comparison, that 
many circumstances in Christas parables arc like the feathers 
'vhich wing our arrows, which, though they pierce not like the 
head, but seem slight things and of a different matter from the 
rest, are yet requisite to make the shaft to pierce, and do both 
convey it to and penetrate the mark.^^t To this school Chry- 

* Tcrtullian (De Pudicitid, 9) ; Quaie ceiiUiiu oves? et quid utique 
decein drachmae? et quae illae scopa)? Neccsse erat qui uiiius pecca- 
toris salutein gratissimam Deo volebat expnmere, aliquam numcri 
quantitatein nominaret, de quo unuin quidem peiibse describeret. 
necesse erat iit habitus requirentis drachmam in dome, tain scopariim 
quam lucerna) adminiculo aecommodaretur. Hiijubinodi ouiin curio- 
sitates et suspecta faciunt quaedam, et coactaruin expositiouum subti- 
litate pleiumque deducunt a veritate. Sunt autein quie et siinpliciter 
posita sunt ad struendam et disponendain et texendam parabolam, ut 
liliic pcrducantur, cui cxeinplum procuratur. Brower (Dt' Par. J. C 
p. 175) : Talia omitti non potuerunt, quoniam eorum tantuin ope res 
ad evenidin facile perduci posset, cum alioqiun saltus fieret aut hiatus 
m narratio no, qui rei narmtss similitudnu omniiio noceret, vel quia 
eorum neglectus auditoi es fortasse ad inanes qusestiones et dubita- 
tiones in vi tare posset 

•| Boylf/s Style of the Holy Scriptures ; Fifth Objection. There is 
a remarkabk passage in Augustine {De Civ. Deiy xvi. 2), where he 
carries out this view still further : Non sane omnia quae gesta narran- 
tur, aliquid etiam signifieare putanda sunt : sed propter ilia quae ali- 
quid significant, etiam ilia quae nihil significant attexuntur. Solo 
enim vomere terra proscinditur, sed ut hoc fieri possit, etiam caetefa 
aratri membra sunt necessaria. Et soli nervi in citharis atque hujus- 
modi vasis musicis aptantur ad cantuin, sed ut aptari possint, insunt 
et caetera in compaginibus organorum, quae non percutiuntur a canen- 
tibus, sed ea quae percussa resonant his connectuntur. Ita in pro- 
phetica historia dicuntur et aliqua, quae nihil significant, sed quibus 
adhajreant quae significant, et quodam modo religentur. Cf. Con. Faust. 
xxii, 94. A Romish expositor, Salmeron, has a comparison something 
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sostam belongs. He continually warns against pressing too 
anxiously all the circumstances of a parable, and often cuts 
his own interpretation somewhat short in language like this. 
Be not curious about the rest to this, too, the interpreters 
that habitually follow him, Theophylactf and others, though 
not always faithful to their own principles. So also Origen, 
who illustrates his meaning by a comparison of great beauty. 
He says, For as the likenesses which are given in pictures 
and statues are not perfect resemblances of those things for 
whose sake they are made — ^but for instance the image which 
is painted in wax on a plain surface of wood, contains a re- 
semblance of the superficies and colours, but does not also 
preserve the depressions and prominences, but only a repre- 
sentation of them — while a statue, again, seeks to preserve 
the likeness which consists in prominences and depressions, 
but not as well that which is in colours — but should the statue 
be of wax, it seeks to retain both, I mean the colours, and also 
the depressions and prominences, but is not an image of those 
things which are within — in the same manner, of the parables 
which are contained in the Gospels so account, that the king- 
dom of heaven, when it is likened to anything, is not likened 
to it according to all the things which are contained in that 
with which the comparison is instituted, but according to cer- 


Bimilar. Certum estgladmni non omii) ex parte scindere, sod iinatan* 
turn : nee enim per maiiubnum scent, ueque per partem obtnsam op- 
positam aciei, neque per cuspidem, sed tantuni j^er aciera secat. Et 
tamen nemo banD3 mentis dixerit ant manubrium aut cuspidem aut 
pai'tem obtnsam oppositam aciei, nccessaiia non esse ad scindenduiu : 
nam etsi per be ipsa non bcindant, serviunt tamen ut pars quae acuta 
est, et ad sccandum nata, bciiideie fortius et commodius valeat. Ita 
in parabolis multa afferuntur, quae etsi per se ipsa sensum spiritalem 
non efficiai.t, conducunt tamen ut parabola per illam paitem semdat 
et secet, ad quod praestandum ab auctore proposita fuerat. 

* TdXXa TTCptEpyu^bv. 

f Tlieopli) lact (In Luc, lb) . Udaa irapaftoXi) irXay/wc koI eIkovik&c 
^ riKo% irpayfidrwy riiwv ov icard travra lotKvia ro7g itpayfiatriv 

hc€ivoig<, It & 7rap£Xr/^0r/. ci o ohU xp^ irdvTU ra fiipri r&v rrapafioXwy 
XiTTTwc woXvTrpay/iioyEveerdai, dXX’ dvov mice Tip TTpoKupLivip Kapirov- 
fiivoVQ. ra Xo<7rd i^y, (bg ry irapafioXy Kui Trpvg 

TO iTpQKdfAivov ffvjji/iaXkofiiva. 
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tain qualities Which the matter in hand requires/^* Exactly 
thus Tillotson has said that the parable and its interpretation 
are not to be contemplated as two planes^ touching one an- 
other at every point, but oftentimes rather as h plane and a 
globe, which, though brought into contact, yet touch one an- 
other only at one. 

On the other hand, Augustine, though sometimes laying 
down the same canon himself, frequently extends the inter- 
pretation through all the branches and minutest fibres of the 
narrative and Origen no less, despite the passage which 1 
have just quoted. And in modern times, the followers of 
Cocceius have been particularly earnest in affirming all parts 
of a parable to be significant. J Perhaps I might mar the 
pleasure of some readers in the following noble passage, by 
saying from whence it was drawn : but the writer is describ- 
ing the long and laborious care which he took to master the 
literal meaning of every word in the parables, being confident 
of the riches of inward truth which every one of those words 
contained ; he goes on to say : Of my feelings and progress 
in studying the parables of our Lord, I have found no simili- 
tude worthy to convey the impression, save that of sailing 
through between the Pillars of Hercules into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, where you have to pass between armed rocks, in 
a strait, and under a current — all requiring careful and skil- 
ful seamanship — but being past, opening into such a large, 
expansi\ e, and serene ocean of truth, so engirdled round with 
rich and fertile lands, so inlaid with beautiful and verdant 
islands, and full of rich colonies ajid populous cities, that un- 
speakable is the delight and the reward it yieldeth to the 
voyager He and others have protested against that shallow 
spirit which is ever ready to empty Scripture of its deeper 


* Comm, in Matt, xiii 47. 

f See a wonderful instance of the extent to which this may be 
done in an exposition of the Prodigal Son, given in his Quasi. Uvang. 
ii. qu. 

I Teelman (Comm, in Luc, xvi. 34*52) defends this principle at 
length and with much ability. 
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meaning, to exclaim, ''This means nothing, this circumstance 
is not to be pressed which, satisfying itself with sayings 
like these, fails to draw out from the word of God all the rich 
treasures that are contained in it for us, or to recognize the 
manifold wisdom with which its type fe often constructed to 
correspond with the antitype. They bid us to observe that 
of those who start with the principle that so much is to be 
set aside as non-essential, scarcely are to be found any two 
agreed, when it comes to the application of their principle, 
concerning what actually is to be set aside; what one rejects 
another retains, and the contrary : and further, that the more 
this scheme is carried out, the more the peculiar beauty of the 
parable disappears, and the interest of it lost. ^ For example, 
when Calvin will not allow the oil in the vessels of the wise 
virgins (Matt. xxv. 4) to mean any thing, nor the vessels 
themselves, nor the lamps ;* and when Storr,t who, almost 
more than any other, would leave the parables bare trunks, 
stripped of all their foliage and branches, of all that made for 
beauty and ornament, denies that the Prodigal leaving his 
father’s house has any direct reference to man’s departure 
from the presence of his heavenly Father, it is at once evident 
of how much not merely of pleasure, but of instruction, they 
would deprive us. They urge, too, in opposition to the inter- 
pretation of the parables merely in the gross, that when our 
Lord himself interpreted the two first which He delivered, 
those of the Sower and of the Tares, it is more than probable 
that He intended to furnish us with a key for the interpreta- 
tion of all. These explanations, therefore, are most import- 
ant, not merely for their own sakes, but as supplying prin- 
ciples and canons of interpretation to be applied throughout. 
Now, in these the moral application descends to some of the 
minutest details of the narrative ; thus, the birds which snatch 
away the seed sown, are explained as Satan who takes the 

♦ Multum se torquent quidam m lucernis, in va&is, in oleo; atqui 
simplex et genuina biimma est non suifioere alacre cxigui temporis 
studium, nisi infatigabilis constantia siiQul accedat. 

f De Paroholis Christif in his Opusc, Acad, voL i. p. 89. 
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good word out of the heart (Matt. xiii. 19), the thorus corre- 
spond to the cares and pleasures of life (Matt, xiiu 22), with 
much more of the same kind. 

On a review of the whole controversy it may safely he said, 
that there have been exaggerations upon both sides. The ad- 
vocates of interpretation in the gross and not in detail, have 
been too easily satisfied with their favourite saying, Every 
comparison must halt somewhere since one may well de- 
mand, Where is the necessity There is no force in the 
reply, that unless it did so, it would not be an illustration of 
the thing, but the thing itself ; since two lines do not become 
one, nor cease to be two, because they run parallel through 
their whole course : it needs not that they somewhere cease to 
be parallel, to prevent them from being one and the same.f 
It may well be considered, too, whether these interpreters, in 
their fear of capricious allegories, have not run into an oppo- 
site extreme. At the same time, there is in that other scheme 
of interpretation the danger of ingenious trifling with the word 
of God; a danger, too, lest the interpreter's delight in the 
exercise of this ingenuity, with the admiration of it on the 
part of others, may not put somewhat out of sight that the 
sanctification of the heart through the truth is the main pur- 
pose of all Scripture : even as there w J1 presently be occasion 
to observe how heretics, through this pressing of all parts of 
a parable to the uttermost, have been wont to extort from it 
almost any meaning that they pleased. 

After all has been said, we are obliged to confess that no 
absolute rule can be laid down beforehand to guide the expo- 
sitor as to how far he shall proceed. Much must be left to 
good sense, to that reverence for the word of God, which will 

show itself sometimes in refusing curiosities of ipterpretation^ 

0 

no less than at other times in demanding a distinct spiritual 


* Omne simile claudicat. 

f Theophylact (in Suicer’s I%e8, s v irapa)3oX>i) : 'H vapafioXt), 
iav Sia wavTwv oIk eirrt wapaftoX^f 4XX’ avro iKeivo, o ^ 

TrapafioX^i. 
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meaning for the words which are before it. The nearest ap- 
proach^ perhaps^ to a canon of interpretation on the matter is 
that which Tholuck lays down ; — It must be allowed/^ he 
says, that a similitude is perfect in proportion as it is on all 
sides rich in applications and hence, in treating the para- 
bles of Christ, the expositor must proceed on the presumption 
that there is import in every single point, and only desist from 
seeking it, when either it does not result without forcing, or 
when we can clearly show that this or that circumstance was 
^evely added for the sake of giving intuitiveness to the narra- 
tive. We should not assume anything to be non-essential, 
except when by holding it fast as essential, the unity of the 
whole is marred and troubled.^^t ^'or, to follow up these words 
of his, — in the same manner as a statue is the more perfect in 
the measure that the life, the idea that was in the sculptures 
mind, breathes out of and looks through every feature and 
limb, so much the greater being the triumph of spirit, pene- 
trating through and glorifying the matter which it has as- 


* Vitringa: Placciit inilii qui ex parabolis Cllii'isU Domini phis 
veritatis ehciuiit, quam gcneialo quoddam piu'ceptiim ethiciim, per 
parabolam illustiaium et auditoium auimis foi’tiu'! infixum. Non 
quod audacter piouunciavc sustineain, ejusmodi institutionis aut pcr- 
suasionis genus, si Domino nostro plaeuisset illud adliibere, cum 
summa ejus sapicntia non potuissc consisteie. Cgiitendo tamen de 
summa sapientia qualis ilia fuit Filii Dei, nos meiito plus praDsumeie, 
ac propterea, si parabola? Christi Domini ita explieaii queant, ui sin- 
gulsB earum partes conitnode et absque violentis contoitionibus trans- 
ferantur ad ceconomiam Ecclesnr, illud ego explicationis genus tan- 
quam optumum amplectendum, et ca'teris pi sefcrcndiim existirno. 
Quanto enim plus solid?e veritatis ex Verbo Dei erueriinus, si mini 
obstet, tanto magis diviuam commendabimus sapienliam. 

f Out of this feeling the Jewish doctors distinguished lower foims 
of revelation from higher, dreams from prophetic communications 
thus, that in the higher all was essential, while the dream ordinarily 
contained something that was supeifluouS ; and they framed this 
axiom, — “As there is no corn \^ithout stiaw, so neither is there any 
mere dream without something that is dpyov, void of reality and in- 
significant” Thc> would instance Joseph’s dream (Gen xxxvii. 9); 
the moon could not there have been well left out, ^\hen all the hea- 
venly host did obeisance to him : yot this circumstance was thus 
iipyov, for his mother, who thereby was signified, was even then dead, 
and 80 incapable of rendering hereafter the homage to him which 
the others at last did (see John Smith’s DiscouvscSf p, 178), 
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sumed j so the more translucent a parable is in all parts with 
the divine truth which it embodies, the more the garment 
with which that is arrayed, is a garment of light, pierced 
through, as was once the raiment of Christ, with the bright- 
ness within — illuminating it in all its recesses and corners, 
and leaving no dark place in it — by so much the more beau- 
tiful and perfect it must be esteemed. 

It will much help us in this matter of determining what 
is essential and what not, if, before we attempt to explain the 
particular parts, we obtain a firm grasp of the central truth 
which the parable would set forth, and distinguish it in the 
mind as sharply and accurately as we can from all cognate 
truths which border upon it ; for only seen from that middle 
point will the different parts appear in their true light. One 
may compare,^^ says a late writer on the parables,* ^^the entire 
parable with a circle, of which the middle point is the spiritual 
truth or doctrine, and of which the radii are the several cir- 
cumstances of the narration ; so long as one has not placed 
oneself in the centre, neither the circle itself appears in its 
perfect shape, nor will the beautiful unity with which the radii 
converge to a single point be perceived, but this is all observed 
as soon as the eye looks forth from the centre. Even so in 
the parable ; if we have recognized its middle point, its main 
doctrine, in full light, then will the proportion and right 
signification of all particular circumstances be clear unto us, 
and we shall lay stress upon them only so far as the main 
truth is thereby more vividly set forth.^^ 

There is another r\^le which it is important to observe, 
which, at the same time, is so simple and obvious, that were 
it not very frequently neglected, it would hardly be thought 

* Lisco, Die Paraheln JesUy p. 22 ; a sound and useful work, though 
content to remain too much on the surface of its subject. 1 may take 
the opportunity of saying that Stier in his Reden Jesu — an exposition 
of our Lord’s discourses — ^has deeper and timer things on the paiables 
than any modern tlieologiaii of Geimany. I have often, in later edi- 
tions of this work, profited by hints derived from his book. Would 
that it had not groi^n to so vast a bulk as almost to preclude the hope 
of its ever being translated ! 
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needfol to be mentioned, but might be left to the common 
sense of every interpreter. It is this, that as, in the explana- 
tion of the fable, the introduction {irpofivOiov) and application 
{iTTifivOicv) claim to be most carefully attended to, so here 
what some have entitled the pro-parabola and cpi-parabola, 
though the other terms would have done sufficiently well; 
which are invariably the finger-posts pointing to the direction 
in which we are to look for the meaning — the key to the whole 
matter. These deserve the most attentive heed, as their 
neglect often involves in the most untenable explanations ; for 
instance, how many of the interpretations which have been 
elaborately worked out of the Labourers in the Vineyard, 
could never have been so much as once proposed, if heed had 
been paid to the context, or the necessity been acknowledged 
of bringing the interpretation into harmony with the saying 
which introduces and winds up the parable. These helps to 
interpretation, though rarely or never lacking,* are yet given 
in no fixed or formal manner ; sometimes they are supplied 
by the Lord himself (Matt. xxii. 14; xxv. 13) ; sometimes by 
the inspired narrators of his w^ords (Luke xv. 1, 3 ; xviii. 1) ; 
sometimes, as the prologue, they precede the parable (Luke 
xviii. 9; xix. 11); sometimes, as the epilogue, they follow 
(Matt. xxv. 13 ; Luke xvi. 9). Occasionally a parable is fur- 
nished with these helps to its right understanding and appli- 
cation both at its opening and its close ; as is that of the 
Unmerciful Servant (Matt, xviii. 23), which is suggested by 
the question which Peter asks (ver. 21), and wound up by the 
application which the Lord himself m^es (ver. 35), So again 
the parable at Matt. xx. 1-15, begins and finishes with the 
same saying, and Luke xii. 16-20 is supplied with the same 
amount of help for its right understanding. f 


* Tertullian {Ik Res. Cam. 33) ; Nullam parabolam non aut ab 
ipso invenias edisseratam, ut de Seminatore in verbi administration e ; 
aut a commentatore Evangelii lu'seluminatam, ut judicis superbi et 
viduse instantis ad perseverantiam orntiiinis; aut ultro conjectandam, 
ut arboris fici, dilatsB in Bi>ein, ad in> t*4r Judaicse infmetuositatis. 
t Salmeron {Semi, in Evang. Par. p, 19) has a threefold division 
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Again, we may observe that a correct interpretation, 
besides being thus in accordance with its context, must be so 
without any very violent means being applied to bring it into 
such agreement; even as, generally, the interpretation must 
be easy — if not always easy to be discovered, yet, being dis- 
covered, easy. For it is here as with the laws of nature ; the 
proleptic mind of genius may be needful to discover the law, 
but being discovered, it throws back light on itself, and com- 
mends itself unto all. And there is this other point of simi- 
larity also ; it IS a proof that we have found the law, when it 
explains all the phenomena, and not merely some, if, sooner 
or later, they all marshal themselves in order under it ; so it 
is good evidence that we have discovered the right interpreta- 
tion of a parable, if it leave none of the main circumstances 
unexplained. A false interpretation will inevitably betray 
itself, since it will invariably paralyse and render nugatory 
some important member of an entire account.^^ If we have 
the right key in our hand, not merely some of the wards, 
but all, will have their corresponding parts, and moreover, 
the key will turn without grating or over-much forcing; 
and if we have the right interpi'etation, it will scarcely need 
to be defended and made plausible with great appliance of 
learning, to be propped up by remote allusions to Rabbinical 
or profane literature, by illustrations drawn from the recesses 
of antiquity.* 

Once more ; the parables may not be made first sources 


cf the j)arable, which is worth noticing Theio are three things, ho 
says, which, m proceeding to interpret it, claim our attention ; the 
radix, or root out of which it grows, which may also be regarded as 
the final cause or scope with which it is spoken, which is to be looked 
for in the irpofivdioy ; next, the cortex, or the outward sensuous aiTay 
in which it clothes itself; and then the medulla, or luwaid core, the 
spiritual truth which it enfolds. 

* That which is required in a sitisfactoiy solution, is well stated 
by Teelman (Gomm, in Luc. xvi. 23 ): Expheatio non sit hiulca, non 
aspera, non auribus nec judicio difficilis, non ridicula ; sed mollis et 
verecunda, leniter manantis fluvii instar amoenitate in aures audito- 
rumque judicium influens, appropdata, proxima, et ab omni longA 
netitione remota. 
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and seats of doctrine. Doctrines otherwise and already esta- 
blished may be illustrated, or indeed further confirmed by 
them ; but it is not allowable to constitute doctrine first by 
their aid.* They may be the outer ornamental fringe, but not 
the main texture, of the proof. For from the literal to the 
figurative, from the clearer to the more obscure^ has been ever 
recognized as the order of Scripture interpretation. This rule, 
how'^er, has been often forgottpn, and controversialists, look- 
ing round for arguments with which to sustain some weak 
position, one for which they can find no other support in 
Scripture, often invent for themselves supports in these. Thus 
Bellarmine presses the parable of the Good Samaritan, and 
the circumstance that in that the thieves arc said first to have 
stripped the traveller, and afterwards to have inflicted wounds 
on him, as proving certain views of the Romish Church on 
the order of man^s fall, the succession in which, first losing 
heavenly gifts, the robe of a divine righteousness, he after- 
wards, and as a consequence, endured actual hurts in his soul.f 
And in the same way Faustus Socinus argues from the parable 


* This rule finds its expresbiou m the recognized axiom . Theologia 
parahohea non est argumontiitiva; — and again: Ex >olo sensu litterali 
peti possunt argumenta cfficacia (see Grrii A nn’s Loo. Theol, li. 13, 
202) There is a beautiful passage^ in Anrklm’s Car Dem Homo^ i. 4, 
on the futility of using as priinai^^ arguments, and' against gainsayers 
most of all, what indeed can but vseiwe as the graceful confirmation of 
truths already on other grounds receii^ed and believed An olyector 
is made to reply to one who jiresscs him with the uonderful corre- 
spondencies of Scripture : Omnia hsec pulcra et quasi quaedam pic- 
turae suscipienda sunt: sed si non sit ahquid solidmn super quod 
sedeant, non videntur infidelibus satisfaccie : nam qui picturam vult 
facere, aliquid eligit solidum super quod pingat, ut mancat quod 
pingit. Nemo enim pingit in aqua vel in aere; quia ibi nulla manent 
pictursB vestigia. Qua propter cum has coiivenicntias quas dicis, 
infidelibus quasi quasdam pictums rei gestsB obtendimus, quoniam 
non rem gestam sed figrneritum ai’bitmntur esse quod credimus; 
quasi super nubem piugere noc cxistimant Monstranda est prius 
veritatis rationabilis soliditas. Beinde, ut ipmm quad corpus veritatis 
plmniteai, istes convenientiro, quasi pictur© coipons sunt exponend©. 

t De Grat, Prim. Horn. : Neque enim sine causa Dominus in para- 
bola ina prius dixit, hominem spoliatunsr, posterius autem, vulneiatum 
fuisse, cum tamen conti'a accidere sol eat in veris latrociniis ; niiniinitn 
indicare voluit, in hoc spirituali latrocinio ex ipsi amissione justiti© 
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of the Unmerciful Servant, that as the king pardoned his 
servant merely on his petition (Matt, xviii. 22), and not on 
account of any satisfaction made, or any mediator intervening, 
we may draw from this the conclusion, that in the same way, 
and without requiring sacrifice or intercessor, God will pardon 
his debtors simply on the ground of their prayers.* 

But by much the greatest offenders against this rule were 
the Gnostics and Manichseans in old time, and especially the 
former. The whole scheme of the Gnostics was one, which, 
however it may have been a result of the Gospel, inasmuch as 
that set the religious speculation of the world vigorously astir, 
was yet of independent growth ; and they only came to the 
Scripture to find a varnish, an outer Christian colouring, for a 
system essentially antichristian 5 — they came, not to learn its 
language, but to see if they could not compel it to speak 
theirs ; f with no desire to draw ouf of Scripture its meaning, 
but only to thrust into Scripture their own.J When they fell 
thus to picking and choosing from it what they might best 

originalis nata esse vulnera nostr® natursD (see Gerhard’s Tjoo. Theol. 
ix. 86). Ills fact is inaceuiate, for eastern robbei’s arc careful to 
stiip, if possible, before they slay; that so the wounds and blood 
may not injure the garments, often the most precious portion of the 
spoil. 

^ Deyltng, Ohss. Sac. vol. iv. p. 649, Socinus here sins against 
another rule of Scripture interpretation as of common sense, ivliich is, 
that we are not to expect in every place the whole circle of Chnstian 
truth ti* be fully stated, and that no conclusion may be drawn from 
the absence of a doctrine from one passage, which is cleaily stated in 
others. Thus Jerome (Adv. Jovin. 2): Neque enim in omnibus locis 
docentur omnia ; sed unaqua que similitudo ad id refertur cujus est 
si.niliUido. 

f Jerome : Ad voluntatem siiam Scripturam trahere repugnantem. 

I Irenffius {Con. Hmr. i. 8) ; Ut figmentum illorum non sine teste 
esse videatur. All this very nearly repeats itself in Sw^edenborg, in 
whom, indeed, there are many resemblances to the Gnostics of old, 
especially the distinctive one of a division of the Church into spiritual 
and carnal members. One, estimating his system of Scripture inter- 
pretation, thus speaks : “ His spiritual sense of Scripture is one alto- 
gether disconnected from the literal sense, is rather a sense before 
^e sense; not a sense to which one mounts up from the steps of that 
which is below, but in which one must, as by a miracle, be planted, 
for it is altogether independent of, and disconnected from, the acci- 
dental eaotemum mperadditum of the literal sense.” 
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turn to their ends, the parables naturally invited them almost 
more than any other portions of Scripture; for it was plain 
that they must abandon the literal portions of Scripture; they 
could find no colour for their scheme in them; their only re- 
fuge was in the figurative, in those which might receive more 
interpretations than one; such, perhaps, they might bend to 
their purposes. Accordingly, we find them revelling in these ; 
with no joy, indeed, in them, on account of their simplicity, 
or practical depth, or ethical beauty; for they seem to have 
had no sense or feeling of these; but delighted to superin- 
duce upon them their own capricious and extravagant fancies. 
Irenaeus is continually compelled to vindicate the parables 
against these, and to rescue them from the extreme abuse to 
which they submitted them; for, indeed, they not merely 
warped and drew them a little aside, but made them tell 
wholly a difierent tale from that which they were intended 
to tell.* Against these Gnostics he lays down that canon, 
namely, that the parables cannot be in any case the primary, 
nor yet the exclusive, foundations of any doctrine, but must 
be themselves interpreted according to the analogy of faith ; 
since, if every subtle solution of one of these might raise itself 
at once to the dignity and authority of a Christian doctrine, 
the rule of faith would be nowhere. So to build, as he shows, 
were to build not on the rock, but on the sand, j- 


* In a striking passage (Con. Hm\ i. 8) he likens their dealing 
with Scriptuie, their violent transpositions of it till it became alto- 
gether a difteient thing in their hands, to tlie fraud of those who 
should break up some work of exquisite mosaic, wrought by a skilful 
artificer to present tlie effigy of a king, and should then recompose the 
pieces upon some wholly diffeient plan, and make them to express 
some vile image of a fox or dog, hoping tliat, since they could point 
to the stones as being the same, tliey should be able to persuade the 
simple that this w as the king’s image still. 

f Thus Con. Kter. ii 27 : Et ideo parabolae debent non ambiguis 
adaptari* sic onini et qui absolvit sine peiiculo absolvit, et parabolae 
ab omnibus similiter absolutionem accipient: et a veritate corpus 
integrum, et simili aptatione membiorum et sine concussione perse- 
verat. Sed quae non aperte dicta sunt, neque ante oculos posita, 
copulare absolutionibus parabolaruna, quas unusquisque prout vult 
adinvenit [stultum est]. Sic enim apud nullum ent regula veritatis, 
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Tertullian has the same conflict to maintain. The whole 
scheme of the Gnostics, as he observes, was a great floating 
cloud-palace, the figment of their own brain, with no counter- 
part in the actual world of realities. They could therefore 
shape or mould it as they would; and thus they found no diflS.- 
culty in forcing the parables to be upon their side. For they 
readily modified their scheme, shaping their doctrine accord- 
ing to the leadings and suggestions of these, till they brought 
the two into apparent agreement with one another. There 
was nothing to hinder them here; their creed was not a fixed 
body of divine truth, to which they could neither add nor take 
away, which was given them from above, and in which they 
could only acquiesce : but it was an invention of their own, 
and they could shape, fashion, and alter it as they pleased, and 
as best suited their purposes. We, as Tertullian often says, 
are kept within limits in the exposition of the parables, accept- 
ing, as we do, the other Scriptures as the rule to us of truth, 
as the rule, therefore, of their interpretation. It is otherwise 
with these heretics; their doctrine is their own; they can first 
dexterously adapt it to the parables, and then bring forward 
this adaptation as a testimony of its truth.* 


sed quanti fuerint qui absolvent parabolas, taiitsB videbuntur veritates 
pugnantcb seraot mvicem. So too 3: Quia auiem parabola3 possunt 
multas reoipere absolutiones, ex ipsis de inqmsitione Dei afl&rmaire, 
relinquc ntes quod cerium et indubitatum et verum est, valde prsecipi- 
tautium ye in pcriculum et in ationabilium esse, quis non amaiitium 
ventatem conlitebitur ? et numquid hoc est non in petra firma et 
valid a et in aperto posita a.dificai’e suam domum, sed in incertum 
efi‘asaD arena) Unde' et facilis est eversio hujusmodi sedificationis, 
Cf. li. 10 ; and for an example of what they were able to bring out of 
a parable, see the explanations of the Lost Sheep, and the Lost Piece 
of Money, i 16. The miracles were submitted by them to the same 
process of interpretation (see i. 7, and ii. 24). 

* De Pudidtuh viii. 9. Among much else which is interesting, he 
says, Hteretici parabolas quo volunt trahunt, non quo debent, aptis- 
sime excludunt [liis image is from the workers in gold or other me- 
tals; called exclusores (see Augustine, Enarr, in Ps. liv. 22) from 
excludere^ to strike or stamp out (Du Cange, s. v.). This meaning of 
the word excludere is wanting in Sohelljsr’s Dictionary], Quare ap- 
tissime? Quoniam a piimordio secundum occasiones parabolarum, 
ipsas materias confinxerunt doctrinae. Vacavit scilicet illis solutis a 
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As it was with the Gnostics of the early Church, exactly 
so was it with the sects which, in a later day, were their 
spiritual successors, the Cathari and Bogoraili. They, too, 
found in the parables no teaching about sin and grace and 
redemption, no truths of the kingdom of God, but fitted to 
them the speculations about the creation, the origin of evil, 
the fall of angels, which were uppermost in their own minds ; 
which they had not drawn from Scripture ; but which having 
themselves framed, they afterwards turned to Scripture to see 
if there was not something there which they could compel to 
fall into their scheme. Thus, the apostasy of Satan and his 
drawing after him a part of the host of heaven, they found 
set forth by the parable of the Unjust Steward. Satan was 
the chief steward over God^s house, whom He deposed from 
his place of highest trust, and who then drew after him the 
other angels, with the suggestion of lighter tasks and relief 
from the burden of their imposed duties.* 

But to come to more modern times. Though not testify- 
ing to evils at all so grave in the devisers of the scheme, nor 
leading altogether out of the region of Christian truth, yet 
sufficiently injurious to the sober interpretation of the para- 
bles, is such a theory concerning them as that entertained, and 
in actual exposition carried out by Cocceius and his followers 
of what we may call the historico-prophetical school. By the 


regula veritatis, ea conquirere atque componere, quorum parabolae 
videntur. Thus too, De Pr<Me, Hmet. B. Valentinus non ad materiam 
Senpturas, sed materiam ad Sciiptuitis, exoogitavit. 

* Neander, Kirch, Gesch. vol. v. p. 1082. 'They dealt more per- 
versely, and at the same time more characteristi<!ally still, with tlie 
parable of the Servant that owed the ten thousand talents {Thid. vol. v. 
p. 1122) : This servant, too, with whom the king reckons, is Satan or 
the Demiurgus; his wife and children whom the king orders to be 
sold, the first is Sophia or intelligence, the second the angels subject 
to him. God pitied him, and did not take fiom him his higher in- 
telligence, his subjects, or his goods; ho promising, if God would 
have patience witli him, to create so great*, number of men as should 
supply the place of the fallen angels. Therefore God gave him per- 
mission that for six days, the six thousand years of the present world, 
he should bring to pass what he could with the world which he had 
created — ^but this will suffice. 
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parables, they say, and so far they have right, are declared the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God. But then, interpreting those 
words, kingdom of God/^ in far too exclusive a sense, they 
are determined to find in every one of the parables a part of 
the history of that kingdom's progressive development in the 
world to the latest times. They will not allow any to be 
merely ethical, but aflSrm all to be historico-prophetical. Thus, 
to let one of them speak for himself in the remarkable words 
of Krummacher :* ^^The parables of Jesus have not primarily 
a moral, but a politico-religious, or theocratic purpose. To 
use a comparison, we may*consider the kingdom of God carried 
forward under his guidance, as the action, gradually unfolding 
itself, of an Epos, of which the first germ lay prepared long 
beforehand in the Jewish economy of the Old Testament, but 
which through Him began to unfold itself, and will continue 
to do so to the end of time. The name and superscription of 
the Epos is, the kingdom of God. The parables belong essen- 
tially to the Gospel of the kingdom, not merely as containing 
its doctrine, but its progressive development. They connect 
themselves with certain fixed periods of that development, 
and, as soon as these periods are completed, lose themselves 
in the very completion; that is, considered as independent 
portions of the Epos, remaining for us only in the image and 
external letter/^ He must mean, of course, in the same 
manner and degree as all other fulfilled prophecy; in the 
light of such accomplished prophecy, he would say, they must 
henceforth be regarded. 

Boyle gives some, though a very moderate, countenance to 
the same opinion : Some, if not most, do, like those oysters 
that, besides the meat they afford us, contain pearls, not only 
include excellent moralities, but comprise important prophe- 
cies and, having adduced the Mustard Seed and the Wicked 
Husbandman as plainly containing such prophecies, he goes 
on, despair not to see unheeded prophecies disclosed in 

* Not the Krummacher lately so popular in England, but his 
father, himself the author of a volume of very graceful original 
parables. 
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others of them/^* Vitringa^s Elucidation of the Parablesf 
is a practical application of this theory, and one which will 
scarcely win many supporters for it. Thus, the servant 
owing the ten thousand talents (Matt, xviii. 33), is the Pope 
or line of Popes, placed in highest trust in the Church, but 
who, misusing the powers committed to them, were warned 
by the invasion of Goths, Lombards, and other barbarians, of 
judgment at the door, and indeed seemed- given into their 
hands for punishment; but being mercifully delivered from 
this fear of imminent destruction at the time of Charlemagne, 
so far from repenting and amending, bn the contrary now more 
than ever oppressed and maltreated the true servants of God, 
and who therefore should be delivered over to an irreversible 
doom. He gives a yet more marvellous explanation of the 
Merchant seeking goodly pearls, this pearl of price being the 
church of Geneva ! and the doctrine of Calvin, opposed to all 
the abortive pearls, that is, to all the other Reformed Churches. 
Other examples may be found in Cocceius — an interpreta- 
tion, for instance, of the Ten Virgins, after this same fashion.J 
Deyliiig has an interesting essay on this school of interpreters. 


* On the Style of the ITohj Scriptures ; Fifth Objection. There is 
nothing new, however, in this scheme ; for it is evident from many 
passages, that Oiigen had veiy much the same belief. I would lefcr 
particularly to wdiat he says on the Tiabourois in the Vine^aid [Comm, 
in Matt XX ), where ho seems to toil under the sense of some great 
undisclosed mysteiy concerning the future destinies of the kingdom 
of God, lying hidden in that paiable. St. Ambrose {Apohg. Alt David, 
67) gives a strange historico-prophetical inteipretation of Nathan’s 
parable of the Ewe Lamb ; and Hippolytus (De Antichruto, 57) of the 
Unjust Judge. 

f Frhlarung der Parabolen — Being published, not like most of his 
other w^orks in Latin, but originally m Dutch, it is far less known, as 
indeed it deserves to be, than his other oftentimes very valuable works. 
I hav^ made use of a Gorman translation, Frankfort, 1717. The 
volume consists of more than a thousand lather closely-printed pages, 
with exceedingly little grain to be winnowed out from a most unrea- 
sonable proportion of chaff. 

I Schol. in Matt. xxv. More are to be found in Gdrtler’s Syst. 
Theol Proph.; as at pp. 542, 676. Deusingius, Teelman, D’Outrein, 
Solomon Van Till, may be named lu^ong the other chief writers of 
this school. 
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and passes a severe, though certainly not undeserved, condem- 
nation on them.* Prophetical, no doubt, many of the parables 
are ; for they declare how the new element of life, which the 
Lord was bringing into men^s hearts and into the world, 
would work — the future influences and results of his doctrine 
— that the little mustard-seed would grow to a great tree — 
that the leaven would continue working till it had leavened 
the whole lump. But they declare not so much the facts as 
the laws of the kingdom, or the facts only so far as, by giving 
insight into the laws, they impart a knowledge of the facts. 
Historico-prophetical are only a few ; as that of the Wicked 
Husbandman, which Boyle adduced, in which there is a clear 
prophecy of the death of Christ ; as that of the Marriage of 
the King’s Son, in w^hich there is an equally clear announce- 
ment of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the transfer of the 
privileges of the kingdom of God from the Jews to the Gen- 
tiles. But this subject will again present itself to us, when 
we consider, in their relation to one another, the seven para- 
bles in the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew. 


* Ohss Sac vol v p 331, seq He notes how the same scheme of 
interpretation has been applied by the same school of interpreters to 
the miracles Various examples of this ruay be found in TjAmpe’s 
Commentat If on St John, — see, for instance, on the feeding of the five 
thousand (John vi ). They form the weakest side of a book which 
contains in other respects much that is admirable 
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ON OTHER PARABLES BESIDES THOSE IN 
THE SCRIPTURES- 

^HE most perfect specimens of this form of composition, 
and those by which the comparative value of all other in 
the like kind is to be measured, must be sought in that Book 
which is the most perfect of all books ; yet they do not belong 
exclusively to it. The parable, as St. Jerome has noted, is , 
among the ‘ favourite vehicles for conveying moral truth 
throughout all the East, Our Lord took possession of it, 
honoured it by making it his own, by using it as the vehicle 
for the very highest truth of all. But there were parables 
before the parables which issued from his lips. It seems to 
belong to our subject to say a little concerning those, which, 
though they did not give the pattern to, yet preceded his — 
concerning those also which were formed more or less im- 
mediately on the suggestion and in imitation of his, on the 
Jewish, that is, and the Christian. 

The Jewish parables will occupy us first. Some, indeed, 
have denied, but in the face of evident facts, that this method 
of teaching by parables was current among the Jews before 
our Saviour^s time. They have feared, it would seem, lest it 
should detract from his gloiy to suppose that He had availed 
himself of a manner of teaching already in use. Yet surely 
' the anxiety of which this is a specimen, to cut off the Lord^s 
teaching from all living connexion with his ago and country, 
is very idle ; and the suspicion with which parallels from the 
uninspired Jewish writings have been regarded, is altogether 
misplaced. It is the same anxiety which would cut off the 
Mosaic legislation and institutions altogether from Egypt ;* 

* The attempt fails even when made by so able and learned a man 
as Witsius. It is not from gi'oUnds such as he occupies in his 
JEgyptiacUt that books like SpfvCIEb’s Ve Legibus Hebraorum can bo 
answered. 
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whicli cannot with honesty he done, and which, in truth, there 
is no object whatever in attempting. For if Christianity be 
indeed the world-religion, it must gather into one all dispersed 
rays of light ; it must appropriate to itself all elements of truth 
which are anywhere scattered abroad, not thus adopting what 
is alien, but rather claiming what is its OMn.* There cannot 
be a doubt that our blessed Lord so spake, as that his doc- 
trine, in its outward garb, should commend itself to his 
countrymen. There were inner obstacles enough to their 
receiving of it; and therefore the greater need that out- 
wardly it should be attractive. Thus, He appealed to 
proverbs in common use among them. He quoted the tradi- 
tionary speeches of their elder Rabbis, to refute, to enlarge, 
or to correct them. When He found the theological terms of 
their schools capable of bearing the burden of the new truth 
which He laid upon them. He willingly used them ; t and in 
using, did not deny their old meaning, yet at the same time 
glorified and transformed it into something far higher. He 
used them ; but He who made all things new, and all whose 
words were creative, breathed into them in the using a new 
spirit of life, Thy kingdom come^^ formed already a part 
of the Jewish liturgy, yet not the less was it a new prayer on 
the lips of all who had realized in any measure the idea of 
the kingdom, and what was signified by the coming of that 
kingdom, as He first had enabled them to realize it. So 
Peace be unto you^^ was no doubt an ordinary salutation 
among tlie Jews long before, yet having how much* deeper a 
significance, and one how entirely new upon his lips, who is 
our Peace, and who, first causing us to enter ourselves into the 


* In tlie words of Clemens {StromA 13) : Avvarr) § aXrjdtia orvvay- 
ayelv rd oiKsia aTripjLiara, Kav etc aWoBaTT^y sKvitrij yfjv* 

f There is an interesting essay m this point of view by Schoettgeu 
(Hor. Ueh. vol. li. p. 883), with the title, Chrutus Eabbinorum surmnus. 
In the same way the whole coloring of Ezekiel^s visions, and the symbols 
which he uses, are Persian and Babylonian throughout, they belong, 
that is, to the world in which he lived and moved ; yet the distinction 
remains as wide as ever between a Magian or Chaldfiean soothsayer 
and a prophet of the living God. 

T. P, E 
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peace of God, enabled ns truly to wish peace, and to speak 
peace, to our brethren. So, too, a proselyte was in the 
Jewish schools entitled ^^a new creature, and his passing 
over to Judaism was a new birth yet were these terms 
used, as fai; as we can see, to express a change in his out- 
ward relations only: it remained for Christ to appropriate 
them to the higher mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. Nor 
less is it certain that the illustrating of doctrines by the help 
of parables, or briefer comparisons, was greatly in use among 
the Jewish teachers, t so that it might almost be said of them 
as of Him, that without a parable they spake nothing. The 
very formulas with which their parables were introduced re- 
mind us of those we meet in the Gospels ; for instance, the 
question, Whereuiito shall I liken it?'^ is of continual recur- 
rence. But what then ? It was not in the newness of the 
forms, but in the newness of the spirit, that the transcendent 
glory and excellency of Christas teaching consisted. 

As some may not be displeased to see what these Jewish 
parables are like, I wiU quote, not, as some have done, the 
worst, but the best which I have had the fortune to meet. 
The following is occasioned by a question which has arisen — 
namely, AVhy the good so often die young? It is answered, 
that God foresees that if they lived they would fall into sin. 
To what is this like ? It is like a king who, walking in his 
garden, saw some roses which were yet buds, breathing an 
ineflable sweetness. He thought, ^ If these shed such sweet- 
ness while yet they are buds, what will they do when they are 
fully blown After a while, the king entered the garden anew, 
thinking to find the roses now blown, and to delight himself 
with their fragrance ; but arriving at the place, he found them 
pale and withered, and yielding no smell. He exclaimed with 

♦ Sohoettgen’s Hor. lleh. vol. i pp. 3^, 704. 

f ViTRiNGA. I)e Stpiayogdf p 678, scq. Hillel and Schammai were 
the most illustrious teachers by parables before the time of our Saviour ; 
R. Meir immediately after. With ihis last, as the tradition goes, the 
power of inventing parables notably declined. This is not hard to 
understand. The fig-tree of tlio Jewish people was withered, and 
could put forth no fruit any more (Matt. xxi. 19). 
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regret, ^ Had I gathered them while yet tender and young, and 
while they gave forth their sweetness, I might have delighted 
myself with them, but now I have no pleasure in them/ The 
next year the king walked in his garden, and finding rosebuds 
scattering fragrance, he commanded his servants, ^ Gather 
them, that I may enjoy them before they wither, as last year 
they did/ — The next is ingenious enough, though a notable 
specimen of Jewish self-righteousness : man had three 

friends : being summoned to appear before the king, he was 
terrified, and looked for an advocate : the first, whom he had 
counted the best, altogether refused to go with him ; another 
replied that he would accompany him to the door of the palace, 
but could not speak for him ; the third, whom he had held in 
least esteem, appeared with him before the king, and pleaded 
for him so well as to procure his deliverance. So every man 
has three friends, when summoned by death before God, his 
Judge : the first, whom he prized, his money, will not go with 
him a step ; the second, his friends and kinsmen, accompany 
him to the tomb, but no further, nor can they deliver him in 
the judgment ; while the third, whom he had in least esteem, 
the Law and good works, appear with him before the king, and 
deliver him from condemnation.'^ t — But this is in a nobler 
strain ; it is suggested by those words, In thy light shall we 
see light/' As a man travelling by night kindled his torch, 
which, when it was extinguished, he again lit, and again, but 
at length exclaimed, ^ How long shall I weary myself in my 
way ? better to wait till the sun arise, and when the sun is 
shining T will pursue my journey,' — so the Israelites were op- 
pressed in Egypt, but delivered by Moses and Aaron. Again, 

¥ Schoettgen’s Hot. Heh, vol. i. p. 682. 

•I Ihidt vol. i. p. 1129. How different this view of the I^aw as an 
advocate with the Judge, from our Lord’s (Matt. v. 25, 26), who com- 
pares it to an adversary dragging us before a tribunal ^vhcre we are 
certain to be worsted ! This parable, like so much else that is to be 
found ill the Rabbinical books, reappears in many quarters ; in the 
Eastern Romance, Barlmm and Jasaphat, 13 ; and among the tradi- 
tional sayings of Mahomet (see Von Hammee’s Fwndgruhen d. Oriental 
vol. i. p. 316). . 
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they were subdued by the Babylonians, when Chananiah, 
Misael, and Azariah delivered them. Again, they were sub- 
dued by the Grecians, when Mattathias and his sons helped 
them. At length the Romans overcame them, when they cried 
to God, ^ We are weary with the continual alternation of op- 
pression and deliverance ; we ask no farther that mortal man 
may shine upon us, but God, who is holy and blessed for 
ever.^ — There is a fine one of the fox, which, seeing the fish 
in great trouble, darting hither and thither, while the stream 
was being drawn with nets, proposed to them to leap on dry 
land. This is put in a Rabbi’s mouth, who, when the Graeco- 
Syrian kings were threatening with death all who observed the 
law, was counselled by his friends to abandon it. He would 
say, We, like the fish in the stream, are indeed in danger 
now, but yet, while we continue in obedience to God, we are in 
our element ; but if, to escape the danger, we forsake that, then 
we inevitably perish.” f — Again, there is one of much tender- 
ness, to explain why a proselyte is dearer to the Lord than 
even a Levite. Such proselyte is compared to a wild goat, 
which, brought up in a desert, joins itself freely to the flock, 
and which is cherished by the shepherd with especial love ; 
since, that his flock, which from its youth he had put forth in 
the morning and brought back at evening, should love him, 
was nothing strange; but that the goat, brought up' in deserts 
and mountains, should attach itself to him, demanded an espe- 
cial return of affection. J — There are besides these a multitude 
of briefer ones, deserving the title of similitudes rather than 
of parables. Thus there is one, urging collection of spirit 
in prayer, to this effect : — If a man brought a request to an 


^ Schoettgen’s //or Heh.^o\ ii. p. 691. 
t Ihid. vol. i. p. 189. 

I Ibid. vol. i. p. 377. This too on the resuiTection is good (Cocceius, 
Excerpt. Oem p. 232) : R Ammin replied to a Sadducee who said, Num- 
quid pulvis vivet ? — Rem tibi liac paraboJi explicabo. Rex quidam 
jiisserat a servis suis palstium in loco, qui aqua et limo careret, ex- 
strui. Factum. Eo collapso, jussit id re8ed>fieari in loco ubi utriusque 
erat copia. Negant se posse. Turn ille iiatUs, Quum abesset aqua et 
limus, potuistis ; nunc quum utrumque adsit, non possetis ? 
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earthly monarch, but, instead of making it, were to turn 
aside and talk with his neighbour, might not the king be 
justly displeased — In another, the death common to all, 

and the doom after death so different to each, is likened to 
a king^s retinue entering a city at a single gate, but after- : 
ward lodged within it very differently, according to their 
several dignity.f — ^There is a singular one, to explain why 
God has not told which comlnand should have the greatest 
reward for its keeping. J — In another it is shown how body 
and soul are partners in sin, and so will justly be partners in 
punishment. § 

These, among the Jewish parables, with two or three more, 
which, bearing some resemblance 'to evangelical parables, will 
be noted in their due places, are the most memorable which I 
have met. Even where the resemblance is strongest, I think 
it will be acknowledged that it is one lying merely on the 
surface, and nothing so extraordinary as some writers have 
given out. Some, indeed, have thought the similarity so great, 
as that it needed in one way or another to be accounted for, 
and have supposed that our Lord adopted those which He 


Rchoettgen’s Hot Ileh, vol. i. p. 650. The same comparison 
with slij^ht variation occurs in Chrysostom, Hom^ 1, in Ozinim^ and 
again with further modification, Horn 51, in MaiU 
f Schoettoen’s Hot Heh, vol. i. p. 388. 

X Jhid \ol. i p. 187. 

§ C‘»ccEius {Excerpt Gem. p 232) . Antoninus cum R. Jehuda 
sancto f>ic colloquutus aliquando est Corpus, inquit, et anima a 
judicio se liberare possunt. Quomodo ? Corpus dicat, Anima pec- 
cavit, nam ex quo ilia a me discessit, ecce lapidis instar sine sensu in 
scpulci*o jacui. Anima autem dicat, Corpus peccavit, nam ex quo 
illius laxata sum nexu, ecce volito per aerem aviculse in raorem. Ad 
hffic Rabbi, Parabolam, inquit, tibi dabo. Rex mortalis liorto cuidam 
amoenissimo, in quo maturi fructus essent, duos custodes apposuit, 
claudum et ccecum. Claudus, visis fructibus, csecum admonuit, ipaum 
uti in humeros reciperet, quo illos decerperet, et illi inter se devo- 
rarent. Insedit igitur claudus csBci cervicibus, decerptosque finictus 
abaumserunt. Aliquanto post tempore venit dominus liorti ct de 
fructibus requisivit. Cum cascus, sibi oculos non esse ut videret, et 
claudus, sibi pedes deesse ut accederet. Quid ille^ Quum jussisset 
hunc illius humeris excipi, utiaunque simul judicavit et plexit. Con- 
similiter faciet Deus : anima corporifi. indit, pariter animam et corpus 
judicabit. 
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found in any way fitted for his purpose, remodelling them and 
improving them as they passed under his hands. Others 
suppose that the Jewish parables are of later origin than those 
in the Gospels, and that the Rabbis, while they searched the 
Christian books for the purpose of ridiculing or gainsaying 
them, enriched themselves with their spoils, borrowing sayings 
and narrations which they afterwards used, concealing care- 
fully the source fi^om whence they were derived * But neither 
of these suppositions is necessary. Lightfoot has a collec- 
tion of such sayings under the title : Wit stolen by the Jews 
out of the Gospel but neither here, nor in the parallels 
elsewhere adduced, is the resemblance so striking as to carry 
any persuasion to my mind, of the necessity, or even the 
probability, of a common origin. The hatred and scorn with 
which the Jews regarded the sacred books of the Christians, 
a hatred extending to all foreign literature, but felt with 
especial force in regard to them,| makes -this last supposition 
extremely improbable. 

The resemblance, after all, is merely such as must needs 
have found place, or at least could with difficulty have been 
avoided, when the same external life, and the same outward 
nature, were used as the common storehouse, from whence 
images, illustrations, and examples were drawn alike by all. 
Perhaps it will be as well at once to consider one, and one of 
the best, among these Talmudical parables, which pretend to 
any similarity with our Lord^s. It has been sometimes likened 
to that later part of the Marriage of the King^s Son, which 
relates to the wedding garment. The Rabbis have delivered 
what follows, on Eccl. xii. 7, where it is written, ‘ The spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.^ — He gave it to thee un- 
^ spotted, see that thou restore it unspotted to Him again. It 
is like a mortal king, who distributed royal vestments to his 
servants. Then those that were wise, folded them carefully 

^ So Carpzow, Storr, Lightfoot, and Pfeiffer {Theol Jud atque 
Mohamm, th. 40-43). 

t Erubhin, chap. 20. 

I Gfboker’s Urohristmthum, vol. i. p. 115, soq. 
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up, and laid them by in the wardrobe ; but those that were 
foolish went their way, and, clothed in these garments, enga- 
ged in their ordinary work. After a while, the king required 
his garments again: the wise returned them white as they 
had received them; but the foolish, soiled and stained. Then 
the king was well pleased with the wise, and said, ^ Let the 
vestments be laid up in the wardrobe, and let these depart in 
peace;^ but he was angry with the foolish, and said, ^ Let the 
vestments be given to be washed, and those servants be cast 
into prison:^ — so will the Lord do with the bodies of the 
righteous, as it is written, Isai. Ivii. 2 ; with their souls, 1 Sam. 
XXV. 29 ; but with the bodies of the wicked, Isai. xlviiL 22 ; 
Ivii, 21; and with their souls, 1 Sam. xxv. 29.^’* But, with 
the exception of a king appearing in each, and the praise 
and condemnation turning on a garment, what resemblance is 
there here ? In fact, ff we penetrate a little below .the surface, 
there is more real similarity between this parable and that of 
the Talents, as in each case there is the restoration of a deposit, 
and a dealing with the servants according to their conduct in 
respect of that deposit. But then, how remote a likeness ! 
How capricious everything here ! The distributing of gar- 
ments which were not to be worn, and afterwards reclaiming 
them, — what analogy has this to anything in actual life?f — 


* Meuschen, iV. T. ex Talm, illust 117, see others, pp. IH, 
194, 195 ; and more in Wetstein’s N. T pp 727, 765. Those given 
by Otto, a converted Jew, who aftei wards relapsed into Judaism, in a 
book entitled Gall Razia, have been tampered with by him for the 
jmrpose of making the resemblance between them and the Evangelical 
parables more close, else they would be remarkable indeed (Peeiffer’s 
TJieol Jud, th. 39). 

f This, with so many other of the rabbinical parables, sins almost 
against every inile given as needful to be observed in such an invented 
tale, if it is to carry any power of conviction with it, by the author of 
the treatise Ad Herennimif i 9 : Verisimilis narratio ent, si ut mos, ut 
opinio, ut natura postulat, dicemus ; si spatia temporum, personarum 
dignitates, consiliorum rationes, looorum opportunitates constabunt, 
ne refelli possit, aut temporis parum fuisse, aut causam^ nullam, aut 
locum idoneum non fuisse, aut homines ipsos facere aut pati non 
potuisse. But how wonderfully do all these requisites meet in the 
parables of the New Testament ! 
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how diflS^ent from the probabUity that a nobleman, going into 
a diateit country, should distribute his goods to his servants, 
and returning, demand from them an account.* 

This much in regard to the Jewish parables. f Among 
the Fathers of the Christian Church there are not many, as 
far as I am aware, who have professedly constructed parables 
for the setting forth of spiritual mysteries. Two or three 
such parables are to be found in the Shepherd of Hermas. 
The whole of its third book is indeed parabolical, as it sets 
forth spiritual truth under sensuous images, only it does this 
chiefly in visions, that is, in parables for the eye rather than 
for the ear. There are, however, parables in the strictest 
sense of the word; this, for example, J which is an improved 
form of the rabbinical parable last quoted : Restore to the 
Lord the spirit entire as thou hast received it : for if thou 
gavest to a fuller a garment which was entire, and desiredst 
so to receive it again, but the fuller restored it to thee rent, 
wouldest thou receive it? wouldest thou not say in anger, 

^ I delivered to thee my garment entire, wherefore hast thou 
torn it and made it useless? It is now, on account of the 
rent which thou hast made in it, of no more service to me.' 
If thou then grievest for thy garment, and complainest be- 
cause thou receivest it not entire again, how, thinkest thou, 
will the Lord deal with thee, who gave thee a perfect spirit, 
but which spirit thou hast marred, so that it can be of no 
more service to its Lord ? for it became useless when it was 
corrupted by thee.'' There are several parables, formally 
brought forward as such, in the writings of Ephraem Syrus, 

* Unger {De Parab. Jes Nat, p. 162j observes that he has gone 
into this comparison of the Evangelical with the Jewish parables, — 
Partim ut absterreremur a soli to rabbinicos locos doctiinse Jesu quo- 
dammodo sequiparandi pruritu ac levitate, intordum ad iiiterpreta- 
tionem juvandam parum utili, . . .partim ut inde magis agnosceremus 
parabolarum Jesu prsBstantiam. 

f There are no parables in the apocryphal gospels. Indeed, where 
a moral element is altogether wanting, as in these worthless forgeries, 
it was only to be expected that this, as evejcy other form of communi- 
cating spiritual tinith, should be looked for in vain, 

I Simil, ix, 82, cf. Simil v. 2. 
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but such of these as X am acquainted with^ are very far from 
felicitous; indeed they could scarcely be tamer than they 
are.* Origen has what may be termed a parable^ and a very 
striking one, by which he seeks to illustrate the peculiar 
character and method of St. Paul’s teaching ; its riches, its 
depths, its obscurities, its vast truths, only partially shown by 
him, and therefore only partially seen by us. The great cha- 
racteristics of the Apostle’s teaching have not often been so 
happily seized. This parable is very fitly introduced in Ori- 
gen’s commentary on the Romans, and on chap. v. 12-21.t 

This is the best that 1 know, of which, however, I only judge 
in its Latin translation : Duo homines proficiscebantur ad quaiidam 
cnitatem, quae stadns aberat trigiuta. Cum autcm jam duo aut tria 
confecisscnt stadia, obtuht se in via locus, in quo s}lva) et arbores 
erant umbrosie, fluentaque aquarum, multaque ibidem delectatio. Qui 
dum contcmplarentur ibta, alter quidem ad urbcm spectandam con- 
tendens, instar cursoris locum praeteribat; alter vero, cum constitisset 
ut contemplaretur, remansit. Deinde cum prodire jam vellet extra 
arborum umbram, calores timuit, atque ita diutius ibidem loci dum 
remaneret, locique simul amoenitatc sese delectaret atque occuparet, 
bestia ex i^s quae in sylva commorantur prodiit, apprehensumque' ip- 
sum portraxit m suura anti um : alter vero, qui neque iter neglexisset, 
neque forma arborum se detineri passus esset, recta ad urbem per- 
rexit. See also Faranes xxi 28. 

f Videtur mihi Apostolus Paulus in his praecipue locis quee nunc 
fiabeiitur in manibus, ita quodam mode haec loqni, velut siquis fidelis 
famulus et prudens a rege magno et domino suo introducatur in the- 
sauros regios, et ostendantur ei diversa et magna domnnha, quorum 
aditus varii sint et incerti, ita ut ei per ahum ingressus, et per alium 
monstj ^tur egressus, interdum autem ex diversis ingressibus ad unum 
conclave veniatnr; ostendatur etiam huic qui circumducitur fideli 
famulo thesaurus argenti regii, et alius auri, lapidum quoque et mar- 
gantamm, variorum que monilium, purpuras etiam regias locus, et alius 
diadematum ; demonstrentur adhuc reginse tlialami in multis diver- 
sisque mansionibus positi, et tamen singula base non penitus ad in- 
tegrum patentibus januis reserentur, sed ex parte subapertis, ita ut 
agnoscat quidem thesauros dominicos et regias opes, nec tamen ad 
liquidum et ad perfectum singula qnaeque cognoscat. Post haec vero 
iste servus, qui tarn fidelis habitus est, ut ei rex et dominus opum 
suarum magnitudinem fecerit innotescere, mittatur ut exercitum con- 
greget regi, delectum habeat, milites probet; pro eo quidem quia 
fidelis est, ut plures invitet ad militandum, et majorem exercitum 
congreget regi, necessitatem patietur proferre ex parte quae viderit ; 
et rursum quia prudens est, et scit necessarium esse abscondere mys- 
terium regis, indiciis quibusdam magis quam relationibus utetur, ita 
ut potentia quidem regis, ordinis autem atque omatus palatii et ha- 
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Eadmer^ a disciple of Anselm, has preserved as it were a 
basket of fragments from his sermons and his table-talk. 
Among these there are so many of his similitudes and illus- 
trations as to give a name to the whole collection.* There 
are not a few complete parables here, though none perhaps 
of that beauty which the works that come directly from him 
might have led us to expect. Far better are those inter- 
spersed through the Greek religious romance of the seventh 
or eighth century, Barlaam and Josaphat, ascribed, I believe 
on no sufficient grounds, to John of Damascus, and often 
printed with his works. They have been justly admired, f 
yet more than one of them is certainly not original, being 
easily traced up to earlier sources. A very interesting one 
will be found in the note below. J Those which are entitled 


bitus occulta tamen maneat dispciisatio. Ita ergo, ut dixi, videtur 
mihi etiam Apostolus Paulus in bis scrmonibus facerc, &c. 

^ Be 8. Anselmi SimilituiUnilms, It is published at the end of the 
Benedict, edit of St. Anfeelui. I do not know whether I can find a 
better than this, upon the keeping of the heart with all diligence, of 
which, however, I can quote no more than is nccessaiy for gi\ ing an 
insight into the whole (41) . Cor etenmi nostrum simile est molendino 
semper molenti, quod dominus quidam cuidam seivo suo cu&todien- 
dum dedit* pra3cii)iens ei ut suam tan turn aimonam in eo molat, et 
ex eodem quod molueiit, ipse vivat. Verum ilh sers^o quidam ini- 
micatur, qui si quando illud vacuum invcnciit, aut aicnam ibi statim 
projicit, quae illud dissipat ; aut picam, qute conglutmat ; aut aliquid 
quod fiedat ; aut paleam, qua) tantum illud oecupat. Servus igitur 
ille si molendinum suum bene custodierit, dominique sui tantum 
annonam in illo molueiit, et dommo suo servit, eibique ipsi victum 
acquirit. Hoc itaqiie molendinum semper aliquid molens cor est 
humanum, assidue aliquid cogitans. Cf. 42, 46. 

•j See Dunlop’s History of Fiction, London, 1845, p. 40, scq. Wun- 
derschonen Parabcln, Roseiikranz [Qesch, der Poesw^ \ol. li. p. 46) calls 
them. Cf. the Wiener Jahrh. 1824, pp. 26-45. 

I Urbem quandam magnam exstitisse accepi, in qua cives hoc in 
more et institute positum habebant, ut peregrinum quondam et ig- 
notum vinim ac legum et coiisuetudinum civitatis omnino rudem et 
ignarum acciperent, eumque sibi ipsis regem constituerent, penes 
quern per unius anni curiiculum rerum omnium potestas csset, qui- 
que libere et sine ullo impedimento quicquid vellet, faceret. Post 
autem, dum ille omni prorsus cura vacuus degeret, atque in luxu et 
deliciis sine ullo metu versaretur, perpetuumque sibi regnum fore 
existimaret, repente adversus eum insia’gcntes, regiamque ipsi vestem 
detrahentes, ac nudum per to tarn urbem tanquam in triumphum 
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parables in the writings of St, Bernard,* which, whether they 
be his or no, have much of beauty and instruction in them, 
are rather allegories than parables, and so do not claim here 
to be considered. 

But if parables, which are professedly such, are not of 
frequent occurrence in the works of the early Church writers, 
the parabolical element is, notwithstanding, very predominant 
in their teachuig. This was only to be expected, especially 
in their homilies, which are populai* in the truest and best 
sense of the word. What boundless stores, for instance, of 
happy illustration, which might with the greatest ease be 
thrown into the forms of parables, are laid up in the writings 
of St. Augustine. One is only perplexed, amid the endless 
variety, what instances to select : but we may take this one 
as an example. He is speaking of the Son of God and the 


agentes, in magnam quandam ct longe lemotam insulam eum relega- 
bant, in (pi a neo victu nec indumentis suppetentibus, fame ac nudi- 
tate misenimo premobatur, voluptate scilicet atque animi hilaritate, 
qufB pra3ter spem ipsi cencessa fuerat, in mserorem rursug preeter 
spem omnem et expectationem conimiitata Contigit ergo ut pro 
antiquo civium illorum more atque institute vir quidam magno in- 
genii acumine praaditus ad regnum ascisceretui\ Qui statmi subitfi, 
ea felicitate, quae ipsi obtigerat, liaudquaquam prseceps abreptus, nec 
eorum qui ante se regiam dignitatem obtmuerant, misereque ejecti 
fuerant, in curiam imitatus, ammo anxio et solicito id agitabat, quo- 
nam pacto lebus suis optimc consuleret. Dum ergo crebra medita- 
tione bnpc secum versaret, per sapientissimum quendam consiliarium 
de civium coiisuetudine ac perpetui exibi loco certior factus est : 
quonam pacto sine ullo errore ipse sibi cavere deberet, intellexit. 
Cum igitur hoc cognovisset, futummque propediem, ut ad illam insu- 
lam ablegarctur, atque adventitium illud et alienum rcgiium aliis re- 
linqueret, p<itefactis thesauiis suis, quorum tunc promptum ac liberum 
usum habebat, aurique atque ax’genti ac pretiosoriim lapidum ingenti 
mole famulis quibusdarn quos tidissimos habebat, tradita, ad earn in- 
sulam, ad quam abdiicendus erat, prsemisit. Vertente autem anno 
cives commota seditiono nudum eum, quemadmodum superiores reges, 
in exilium miserunt. Ac cieteii quidem amentes, et brevis temporis 
reges, gravissim^ fame labprabant; ille contra qui opes suas praB- 
miserat, in peipetu^ rerum copi^ vitam ducens, atque infinite volup- 
tate fruens, perfidorum ac sceleratorum civium metu prorsus abjecto, 
sapientissimi consilii sui nomine beatum se praedicabat. Compare 
1 Tim. vi. 19. 

* In the Benedictine edition, voh i. p. 1251, eeq. 
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sitiner as in the same world, and appearing under the same 
conditions of humanity : But,^^ he proceeds, how great a 
difference there is between the prisoner in his dungeon, and 
the visitor that has come to see him ! They are both within 
the walls of the dungeon : one who did not know might sup- 
pose them under equal restraint, but one is the compassionate 
visitor, who can use his freedom when he will, the other is 
fast bound there for his offences. So great is the difference 
between Christ, the compassionate visitor of man, and man 
himself, the criminal in bondage for his offences.^^* * * § Or, re- 
buking them that dare in their ignorance to find fault with 
the arrangements of Providence : If you entered the work- 
shop of a blacksmith, you would not dare to find fault with 
his bellows, anvils, hammers. If you had — ^not the skill of 
the workman, but the consideration of a man, what would 
you say ? ^ It is not without cause the bellows are placed 

here ; the artificer knew, though I do not know, the reason.^ 
You would not venture to find fault with the blacksmith in 
his shop, and do you dare to find fault with God in the 
world Chrysostom, too, is very rich in such similitudes, 
which need nothing to be parables, except that they should 
be presented for such ; as for instance, when speaking of the 
exaltation of outward nature, the redemption of the creature, 
which shall accompany the manifestation of the sons of God, 
he says, To what is the creation like ? It is like a nurse 
that has brought up a royal child, and when he ascends his 
paternal throne, she too rejoices with him, and is partaker of 
the benefit/^J — But the field here opening before me is too 
wide to enter on.§ It is of parables, strictly so called, and 

* In Ep. 1 Joh, Tract 2 . 

f Erarr. in Ps. 148. He has something perhaps more nearly 

approaching in its form to a panible than either of these, Enarr. in 
P$, oiii. 26 . + Horn, in Bom, viii. 19. 

§ I will not, however, deny myself the pleasure of transcribing the 
following parable from H. de Sto Victare (De Saeram. ii. pars, 14, 8 ) : 
Pater quidam contumacem filium quasi cum magno furore expulit, ut 
ita afflictus humiliari disceret. Sed illo in contumocia sua persistente, 
quadam secreta dispensatione consilii a patre mater mittitur, ut non 
quasi a patre missa, sed quasi matema per se pietate ducta veniens 
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not all of these,* but of such only as are found in the New 
Testament, that it is my wish to speak ; and these I would 
now proceed severally and in order to consider. 


muliebri lenitate obstinatum demulceat, contumacem ad humilitatem 
flectat, vebementer patrem iratum nuntiet, se tamen interventuram 
spondeat, consilium salutis suggerat, .... non nisi magnis precibus 
patrem placari posse dicat; causam tamen rei se susceptiiram asserat, 
et ad boiiam finem rem omnem se perducturam promittat. The mo- 
ther hero lie presently explains as divine GiMce. — Readers that have 
at hand Poiret’s remarkable work, CEconomia Dioina, may find a parable 
(vul ii. p. 554), V 9j 26, which is too long to quote, but is worthy a 
reference; and another in S\lmeron’s Serm.inPaiah.Evang p. 300. 

* One Persian, however, I will quote for its deep significance. I 
take it from Deslongchamp’s Fables Iridiennes^ p. 64. The Persian 
moialist is speaking of tUhe manner in which frivolous and sensual 
pleasures cause men to forget all the deeper interests of their spiritual 
being . On no pent mieux assimiler le genre humain qu’a un homme 
qui, fuyaiit un elephant fuiieux, est descendu dans un puits, d s’est 
accrocho a deux rameaux qui en couvrent I’orifice ; et ses pieds se 
sont poseg sur quelque chose qui forme line saillie dans I’lnterieuv du 
meme pints * ce sont quatre seipens qui sortent leurs tetes hors de 
leur repaircs il apei 9 oit au fond du puits un dragon qui gueule 
ouvertc n’attend que I’lnstant do sa chute pour le devorer. Ses 
regards se portent vers les deux rameaux auxquels il est suspendu, 
et il voit a leur naissance deux rats, Fun noir, Tautre blanc, qui ne 
cessent de les ronger. Un autre objet cependant se presente a sa 
vue : e’est une ruche remplie de mouches a miel, il se met a manger 
de lour miel, et le plaisir qu il y trouve lui fait oublier les serpens sur 
lesquelh reposeut ses pieds, les rats quirongent les lameaux auxquels 
il est suspendu, et le danger dont il est menace a chaque instant, de 
devenir la proie du dragon qui guette le moment de sa chute pour le 
devorei Son etourderie et son illusion ne cessent qu’avec son exist- 
ence. Ce puits e’est le monde rempli de dangers et de miseres ; les 
quatre seipens ce sont les quatres humeurs dont le melange forme 
notre coips, mais qui, lorsquo leur equilibre est rompu, deviennent 
autant do jxusons mortels ; ces deux rats. Tun noir, I’autre blanc, ce 
sont le jour et la nuit, dont la succession consume la duree de notre 
vie , le dragon e’est le terme inevitable qui nous attend tons ; le miel, 
enfin, ce sont les plaisirs des sens dont la fausse douceur nous seduit 
et nous detourne du chemin ou nous devons marcher. This is again, 
with some slight alterations, to be found among the specimens of the 
great mystical poet of Persia, Descheialeddin, givenlby Von Hammer 
(Oesch d, schbn. Hedeh Pers. p. 183), in Barlaam and Josaphat, 12, and 
elsewhere. In S. be Saoy’s Clmst. Arabe (vol. ii. p. 364) tliere is a 
parable by an Arabian author, which bears some resemblance, particu- 
larly at its opening, to that of the Talents ; and in Tholuok’s Bluth^n- 
sammlung aus d. Morgenl, Myst. there are several from the mystical 
poets of Persia, — ^for instance, a bc«u|iful one, p. 106. 
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* THE SOWER. 

Matt, xiii 3-8, and 18-23 ; Mark iv. 4-8, and 14-21 ; 

Luke viii. 5-8, and 11*15. 

TT is evidently the purpose of St. Matthew to present to his 
readers the parables recorded in liis thirteenth chapter, as 
the first which the Lord spoke ; with the parable of the Sower 
He commenced a manner of teaching which He had not hither- 
to employed. This is sufiiciently indicated by the question of 
the disciples, Why speakest thou unto them in parables 
(ver. 10), with our Lord^s answer (ver. 11-17), in which He 
justifies his use of this method of teaching, and declares his 
purpose in adopting it ; and no less so, when He treats this 
parable as the fundamental one, on the right understanding 
of which would depend their comprehension of all which ^were 
to follow : Know ye not this parable ? and how then will ye 
know all parables?” (Mark iv. 13). And as this was the first 
occasion on which He brought forth these new things out of 
his treasure (see ver. 22), so was it the occasion on which He 
brought them forth with the largest hand. We have nowhere 
else in the Gospels so rich a group of parables assembled 
together, so many and so costly pearls strung upon a single 
thread. The seven recorded here divide themselves into two 
smaller groups — the first four being spoken. to the multitude 
from the ship — the three last, as would seem, on the same 
day, in the narrower circle of his disciples in the house. 

Before pro^peding to consider the parables themselves, let 
us seek to realize to ourselves, and to picture vividly to our 
minds, what the aspects of that outward nature were with 
which our blessed Lord and the listening multitudes were 
surrounded. St, Matthew tells us that Jesus went out from 
the house,” probably at Capernaum, which was the city where 
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He commonly dwelt after his open ministry began (Matt, iv. 
18), ^^his own city (Matt. ix. 1), and which* was " close hj 
the sea-shore/** and going out He sat down by the sea-side,” 
that is, by the lake of Genezareth, the scene of so many in- 
cidents in his ministry. This lake, called in the Old Testa- 
ment ^^thc sea of Cidnner6th ” (Numb, xtxiv. 11 ; Josh. xiii. 
27), J^nd ^^the water of Gennesar” (1 Macc. xi. 67), and now 
Bahr Tabaria, goes by many names in the Gospels. It is 
often called simply ^‘*the sea ” (Mark iv. 1), or the sea of 
Galilee” (Matt. xv. 29 ; John vi. 1), or the sea of Tiberias” 
(John xxi. 1), though indeed it was an inland lake of no very 
great extent, being but about sixteen miles in length, and no 
more than six in breadth. But it might well claim regard 
for its beauty, if not for its extent. The Jewish writers would 
have it that it was beloved of God above all the waters of 
Canaan; and indeed, almost all ancient authors that have 
mentioned it, as well as modern travellers, speak in glowing 
terms of the beauty and rich fertility of its banks. Hence 
sometimes its name of Genezareth has been derived, which 
some explain as the garden of riches, ”t though the deriva- 
tion is insecure. And even now, when the land is crushed 
under the rod of Turkish misrule, many traces of its former 
beauty remain, many evidences of the fertility which its shores 
will again assume in the day which assuredly cannot be very 
far off, when that rod shall be lightened from them. It is 
true that the olive-gardens and vineyards, which once crowned 
the high and romantic hills with which it is bounded on the 
east and the west, have disappeared; but the citron, the orange, 
and the date-tree, are still found there in rich abundance; 
and in the higher regions, the products of a mqye temperate 
zone meet together with these ; while, lower down, its banks 
are still covered with aromatic shrubs, and its waters are 
still, as of old, sweet and wholesome to drink, and always 


* T^v TapadaXaff<riaVj probably so called to distinguish it from 
another Capernaum on the brook Kishon. 

f Jerome {De Nomin. Heh ) makes Gennesar—hortus principum. 
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cool^ clear, and transparent to the very bottom, and as gently 
breaking on the fine white sand with which its shores are 
strewn as they did of old, when the feet of the Son of God 
trod those sands, or walked upon those waters.* On the 
edge of this beautiful lake the multitude were assembled ; the 
place was convenient; for, whilst the lake is almost com- 
pletely surrounded by mountains, those mountains never come 
down into the water ; but always leave a beach of greater or 
lesser extent along the water’s edgc.^f Their numbers were 
such, that probably, as on another occasion (Luke v. 1), they 
pressed upon the Lord, so that He found it convenient to 
enter into a ship ; and putting ofl* a little from the shore, He 
taught them from it, speaking many things unto them in 
parables.” 

First in order is the parable of the Sower. It rests, like 
so many others, on one of the common familiar doings of 
daily life. The Lord lifted up, it may be, his eyes, and saw 
at no great distance a husbandman scattering his seed in the 
furrows, and, indeed, the whole scenery of the parable.^ As 

* Josephus {BelL Jud. iii. 10, 7) rises into high poetical animation 
in describing its attractions , and iii Rohr’s Falestina (termed by Gootlie 
“ a glorious book”), p 67, there is a singularly beautiful description of 
this lake and the neighbouring countiy. See also Lightfoot’s Choro- 
graph Cent. Ixx 79 ; and Mkusohen, Nov Test ex Talm. illust p. 151. 
Yet Robinson {Bibl. Ilesearohes, vol. in. p 253) is far less enthusiastic 
in his praise. He speaks, indeed, of the lake as a “ beautiful sheet 
of limpid water in a deeply depressed basin but the foi m of the 
hills, regular and almost unbroken heights” (p. 312), was to his 
eye “ rounded and tame,” and, as it was the middle summer when 
his visit was made, the verdure of the spiinghad already disappeared, 
and he complains of a nakedness in the general aspect of the sceneiy. 
But the account which transcends all others in the picturesque accu- 
racy of its dcftiils, which leaves nothing to be desired by the reader, 
except tliat he might himself behold this, ** the most sacred sheet 
of w^ater which this earth contains,” is to be found in Stanley’s JSinai 
and Palestine, pp 361*378. 

t Stani-ey, p. 369. 

I A striking passage from Stanley show's us how easily this may 
have been. He is describing the shores of tlie lake, and says : “ A 
slight recess in the hillside, close upon the plain, disclosed at once, 
in detail, and with a conjunction w^ch 1 remember now'here else in 
Palestine, eveiy feature of the gieat parable. There was the undu- 
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it belongs to the essentially popular nature of the Gospels^ 
that parables should be found in them rather than in the 
Epistles, where indeed they never appear, so it belongs to 
the popular character of the parable, that it should thus rest 
upon the familiar doings of common life, the matters which 
occupy 

‘‘The talk 

Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 

Of the world’s business 

while at the same time the Lord, using these to set forth 
eternal and spiritual truths, ennobles them, showing, as He 
does, how they continually reveal and set forth the deepest 
mysteries of his kingdom. A sower went forth to sow — 
what a dignity and significance have these few woiids, used in 
the sense in which the Lord here uses them, given in all after- 
times to the toils of the husbandman in the furrow. 

The comparison of the relations between the teacher and 
the taught to those between the sower and the soil, the truth 
communicated being the seed sown, is one so deeply grounded 
in the truest analogies between the worlds of nature and of 
spirit, that we must not wonder to find it of frequent recur- 
rence, not merely in Scripture (1 Pet. i, 23 ; 1 John iii. 9), 
but in the writings of all wiser heathens,* who have realized 

lating corn-field desceudijig to the water’s edge. There was the 
trodden pathway running through the midst of it, with no fence *or 
hedge !o pi event the seed from falling here and there on either side 
of it, or upon it, — itself hard with the constant tramp of horse and 
mule and human feet. There was the ‘ good ’ lich soil, which dis- 
tinguislies the whole of that plain and its neighbourhood from the 
bare hills elsewhere, descending into the lake, and which, where 
there is no niteri ux)tion, produces one vast mass of corn. There was 
the rocjky ground of the hillside protruding here and there through 
the corn-fields, as elsewhere through the grassy slopes. There were 
the largo bushes of thorn — the nahh^ that kind of which tradition 
says that the crown of thorns -was woven — springing up, like the fruit- 
trees of the more inland parts, m the very midst of the waving wheat.” 

Grotius is here rich in parallel passages from Greek and Latin 
writers ; he or others have adduced such from Aristotle, Cicero {Tmc, 
ii. 5), Plutarch, Quintilian, Philo, and many more; but it would not be 
worth while merely to repeat their quotations. I do not observe this 
one from Seneca 73) : Deus ad homines venit, iino (quod propius 
est) in homines venit. Semina in corporibus humanis dispersa sunt, 
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ftt all what teaching means, and what sort of influence the 
spirit of one man may exercise on the spirits of his fellows. 
While all teaching that is worthy the name is such, while all 
words, even of men, that are better than mere words, are as 
seeds, able to take root in their minds and hearts that hear 
them, contain germs in them that only by degrees develop 
themselves in how eminent a sense must this be true of the 
words, or rather of the word, of God, which He spake, who 
was himself the seminal Word whieh He communicated.f 
Best right of all to the title of seed has that word, which excr- 
cisea not merely a partial working on the hearts in which it is 
i^yeceivcd, but wholly transforms and renews them — that word 
of living g^nd expanding truth by which men are bom anew 
into the kingdom of God, and which in its effects ^^endurcth 
for ever” (1 Pet, i. 23, 25). I cannot doubt that the Lord 
intended to set himself forth as the chief sower of the seed 
(not, of course, to the exclusion of the ApostlesJ and their 
successors), that here, as well as in the next parable, ^^he 
that soweth the good seed” is the Son of man; and this, even 
thougli lie nowhere, in as many words, announces himself as 
such.§ Indeed, it is difficult to see how we can stop short of 
Him, when we are seeking to give the full mcanpg to the 


quae si bonus cultor exoipit, similia origini prodeunt, et paria liis ex 
quibus orta sunt surgnnt si malus, non alitor qiiam humus steiilis 
ac palustris necat, ac deinde creat purgamenta pio frugibus. 

* Thus Shakspeare, of a man of thoughtful wisdom : 

** His plausive words 

He scattered not in ears, but grafted them 
To grow there and to bear ” 

f Salmeron very beautifully {Serm. in Par, Evang, p. 30) : Quemad- 
modum Christus Medicus est et medicina, Sacerdos et hostia, Re- 
demptor ct redeixiptio, Legislator et lex, Janitor et ostium, ita Sator 
et semen. Nec euim est ahud Evangehum ipsum, quam Christus 
incarnatus, natus, prssdicans, moriens, resurgens, mittens Spiritum 
Sanctum, congregans Ecclcsiam, illamque sanctificans et gubernans 

I Isidore of Pelusium [Ep, 176, p. 326) has a sublime comparison, 
in which he likens St. Paul to Triptolemus, the winged scatterer of 
seed through tlie earth. 

§ See, however, Greswell’s argvtoients to the contmiy of the 
Par, vol. V. part 2, p. 238). 
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words, A soufer went forth to sow/^* His entrance into the 
world was a going forth to sow j the word of the kingdom, 
which word He first proclaimed, was his seed ; the hearts of 
men his soil ; others were only able to sow, because He had 
sown first ; they did but carry on the work which He had 
auspicated and begun. 

And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way side \and- 
it was trodden down (Luke viii. 5)], and the fowls came and 
devoured them Some, that is, fell on the hard footpath, 
or road, where the glebe was not broken, and so it could not 
sink down in the earth, but lay exposed on the surface to the . 
feet of passers-by, till at length it became an easy prey to the 
birds, such as in the East are described as following in large 
flocks the husbandman, to gather up, if they can, the seed- 
corn which he has scattered. Of the parable before us we 
have an authentic interpretation from the Lord^s own lips; 
and these words He thus explains: When any one heareih the 
word of th^ klru/dom and understandeth it not, then cometh 
the wicked one, and catcheth away that which was sown in his 
hearts* In St. Luke, Satan appears yet more distinctly as 
the adversary and hinderer of the kingdom of God (of whom 
as such there will be fitter opportunity of speaking in the 
following parable), the reason why he Snatches the word away 
being added — “ lest they should believe and be saved!^ The 
words which St. Matthew alone records, " and understandeth 
it not,^' are very important for the comprehending what this 
first state of mind and heart is, in which the word of God is 
unproductive of any, even a transitory, efiect. The man 
^^understandeth it not he does not recognize himself as 
standing in any relation to the word which he hears, or to 
the kingdom of grace which that word proclaims. All that 
speaks of man’s connexion with a higher invisible world, all 
that speaks of sin, of redemption, of holiness, is unintelligible 
to him, and without significance. But how has he arrived at 

* Salmeron {8erm. in Parab, p, 2d). Dioitur exire per operationeni 
Incarnationis, qua indutus processit tanquam agricola aptam pluviae, 
soli, et frigori vestem assumens, cum tamen Kex esaet. 
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this state? He has brought himself to it; he has exposed 
his heart as a common road to every evil influence of the 
worlds till it has become hard as a pavement^* till he has 
laid waste the very soil in which the word of God should 
have taken root ; he has not submitted it to the ploughshare 
of the law, which would have broken it up ; which, if he had 
suffered it to do its appointed work, would have gone before, 
preparing that soil to receive the seed of the Gospel. But 
what renders his case the more hopeless, and takes away even 
a possibility of the word germinating there, is, that besides 
the evil condition of the soil, there is also ane watching to 
take advantage of that evil condition, to use every weapon 
I that man puts into his hands, against man’s salvation; and he, 
lest by possibility such a hearer should believe and be saved, 
sends his ministers in the shape of evil thoughts, worldly 
desires, carnal lusts; and by their help, as St. Mark records 
it, " immediately taketh away the word that was sown in their 
hearts This is he that received seed by the way sideJ^ 

There was other seed, which appeared at the first to have, 
but in the end had not truly any, better success. For we 
read, Some fell upon stony places, where they had not much 
earth; and forthwith they sprung up, because they had m^deep- 
ness of earth : and when the sun was up,\ tMy were scorched ; 
and because they had no root they withered away” The 
stony places” here are to be explained by the rock” of St. 
Luke, and it is important, for the right understanding of the 
parable, that the words in St. Matthew, or rather in our 

* H de Sto. Victore (Annot. in Matt .) : Via ost cor frequenti ma- 
larum cogitationum transitu attritum et arefactum. Corn, a Lap,: 
Via est tnta sepularis et licentioris vitse consuetude. 

f ’AvareXXciv once occurs transitively in tlio N. T., Matt v. 45; so 
Gen. iir. 18, Isai. xlv. 8 (lxx.). It is especially tised, as in this pass- 
age, of the rising of the sun or stars, Nuni. xxiv 17; Isai. lx. 1; Mai. 
iv. 2: but also of the springing up of plants from the earth, Gen. xix. 
25; Isai. xliv. 4; Ezek. xvii. 6, Ps. xd. 7; and so i^avireike in this 
present parable. In either sense the title *AvuTo\ri belongs to Christ, 
and has been applied to Him in both ; as Hb is The Branch (*AmroX^, 
► Zech. vi. 12, lxx.), and as He is The Da>-sprmg (Luke i. 78). 
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translation (for ^ Wacky places/^ — as, indeed, tte Rhemisli 
version has it, — ^would liave made all clear) do not lead ns 
astray. A soil mingled irith stones is not meant; for these, 
however numerous or large, would not certainly hinder the 
roots from striking deeply downward; for those roots, with an 
instinct of their own, would feel and find their way, penetrat- 
ing between the interstices of the stones, till they reached the 
moisture below. But what is intended is ground, where a 
thin superficial coating of mould covered the surface of a rock, 
which stretched below it, presenting a barrier beyond which 
it was wholly impossible that the roots could penetrate, to 
draw up supplies of nourishment from beneath.* While the 
seed had not fallen into deep earth, therefore the plant the 
sooner appeared above the surface; and while the rock below 
hindered it from striking deeply downward, it put forth its 
energies the more luxuriantly in the stalk. It sprang up 
without delay, but was not rooted in that deep moist soil 
which would have enabled it to resist the scorching heat of 
the sun, and being smitten by that, withered and died.f 

Concerning the signification of this division of the parable 
we learn, They on the rock are they^ which, when they hear, 
receive the word with joy ; and theae have no root, which for 
a while believe, and in time of temptation fall away*^ Though 
the issue is the same in this case as in the last, the promise is 
very difierent; so far from the heart of this class of hearers 
appearing irreceptive of the truth, the good news of the king- 
dom is received at once, and with gladness. J But alas ! the 
joy thus suddenly conceived is not, as the sequel too surely 
proves, a joy springing up from the contemplation of the 
greatness of the benefit, even after all the counterbalancing 
costs, and hazards, and sacrifices, are taken into account, but 


'!« Bengel : Non innuuntur lapides sparsim in agro jacentes, sed 
petra sive saxum continuum, sub terrte superficie tenui. 

f How exactly this is taken from the life, a brief quotation from 
Pliny (77. jV. xvii. 8) will show : In Syria levem tenui sulco imprimunt 
vomerem, quia subest saxum exurens aestate eemina. 

I Cocceius : Statim Isetari est malum signum, quia noa potest iWMii! 
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a joy arising.from an overlooking and leaving out of calcula- 
tion those costs and hazards. It is this circumstance which 
fatally differences the joy of this class of hearers from that 
of the finder of the treasure (Matt. xiii. 44), who ^^for joy 
thereof^ went and sold all that he had, that he might pur- 
chase the field which contained the treasure — that is, was 
willing to deny himself all things, and to suffer all things, 
that he might win Christ. We have rather here a state of 
mind not stubbornly repelling the truth, but wofully lacking 
in all deeper earnestness, such as that of the great multitudes 
that went with Jesus, not considering what his discipleship 
involved, — those multitudes to whom He turned and told at 
length, and in the strongest language, what the conditions of 
that discipleship were (Luke xiv. 25-33), exhorting them 
beforehand that they should count the cost. This is exactly 
what the hearer here described has not done ; whatever was 
fair and beautiful in Christianity as it first presents itself, had 
attracted him — its sweet and comfortable promises,* the 
moral loveliness of its doctrines ; but not its answer to the 
deepest needs of the human heart; as neither, when he re- 
ceived the word with gladness, had he contemplated the hav- 
ing to endure hardness in his warfare with sin and Satan and 
the world . — Yet hath he not root in himself, hut dureth for 
a while : for when tribulation or persecution ariseth because 
of the word; by and by he is offended J’-f It is not here, as in 
the last case, that Satan needs merely to come and take the 


verbiim Dei, si recte percii)iatuv, in homino operari dibi)1icentiam sui, 
ayioviav, nngustias, cor contritum, spiiitum fractuiu, famom ac sitim, 
.deniqiie luctum, ut Servator docuit, Matt. v. 

* Bede : Ilia sunt proBcordia quse dulcedine taiitum auditi serino- 
nis ac proraissis caelestibus ad lioram delectantur. 

I* Quintilian {Inst, i. S 3-5) supplies a good parallel; altliougli 
he, it is tnie, is speaking of the rapid progi^ess and rapid decay in the 
region of the intellectual, our Lord in that of the moral, life : lllud 
ingeniorum velut praecox genus non temere unquam peivenit ad fru- 

gem Non multum praestant, sed cito. Non subest vera vis, 

nec penitus immissis i^dicibus nititur; qute summo solo sparsa 
sunt semina celerius se effundunt; et imitatss spicas herbulss, inanibus 
aristis ante messem fiavescunt. 
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word out of the heart without further trouble; that word 
has found some place there, and it needs that he bring some 
hostile influences to bear against it. What he brings in the 
present case are outward or inward trials, these being com- 
pared to the burning heat of the sun.* * * § It is true that gene- 
rally the light and warmth of the sun are used to set forth 
the genial and comfortable workings of God^s grace ; as emi- 
nently, Mai. iv. 2 ; but not always, for see, beside the passage 
before us, Ps. cxxi. 6; Isai. xlix. 10; liev. vii. 16. As that 
heat, had the plant been rooted deeply enough, would have 
furthered its growth, and hastened its ripening, fitting it for 
the sickle and the barn — so these tribulations would have 
furthered the growth in grace of the true Christian, and 
ripened him for heaven. But as the heat scorches the blade 
which has no deepness of earth, and has sprung up on a 
shallow ground, so the troubles and afflictions which would 
have strengthened a true faith, cause a faith which was merely 
temporary to faiLf When these afflictions for the word^s 
sake arrive, he is oflended, as though some strange thing had 
happened to him : for then are the times of sifting, J and of 
winnowing; and then, too, every one that has no root, or 
as St. Matthew describes it, no root in himself/^ no inwa]j;d 
root,§ falls away. 


* It was with the rising of the sun that the Kaveruiv, the hot desert 
wind, began commonly to blow, the deadly effects of which on all vege- 
tation arf* often alluded to (Jon. iv. 8, Jain.i 11) Plants thus smitten 
with the heat are called iorrefacUiy ijXiovfJLevn 

f Augustine is particularly rich m stiiking sayings on the different 
ejects winch tribulations will have on those tliat are roote’d and grounded 
in the faith, and those that are othenvise. Thus {Enarr. in Ps 21), 
speaking of the furnace of affliction ; Ibi est aurum, ibi est palea, ibi 
ignis in angusto operatur. Ignis ille non est diversus, ct diversa agit, 
paleam in cinerern vertit, auro sordes tollit. See for the same image 
Chhysostom, Ad Pop. Antioch Horn, iv. X. 

I The very word “ tnbulatwny' with which we have rendered the 
OXirpiQ of the oi iginal, rests upon this image — tribulatio from tiibulum, 
the threshing-i’oller, and thus used to signify those afflictive processes 
by which in the moral discipline of men God separates their good from 
their evil, their wheat from their cliafiP. 

§ It is with allusion to this passage, no doubt, that men of faith 
are called in the Greek Fathers padvpplt^oi, t’oXvpp^Coi. Compare with 
this division of the parable the Shepherd of Hermas, iii. sim. 9. 21. 
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Theliaving of that inward root here answers to having a 
foundation on the rock, to having oil in the vessels, elsewhere 
(Matt. vii. 25 } xxv. 4), And the image itself is not an un- 
frequent one in Scripture (Ephes. hi, 17 ; Col. ii. 7; Jer. xvii. 
8; Hos. ix. 16). It has a peculiar fitness and beauty, for as 
the roots of a tree are out of sight, yet from them it derives 
its firmness and stability, so upon the hidden life of the 
Christian, that life which is out of the sight of otlidt men, his 
firmness and stability depend ; and as it is through the hidden 
roots that the nourishment is drawn up to the stem and 
branches, and the leaf continues green, and the tree does not 
cease from bearing fruit, even so in the Christianas hidden life, 
that life which ^^is hid with Christ in God,^^ lie the sources of 
his strength and of his spiritual prosperity. Such a ‘‘root in 
himself had Peter, who, when many were oflended and drew 
back, exclaimed, “ To whom shall we go ? thou hast the words 
of eternal life^^ (John vi. 68). This faith that Christ and no 
other had the words of eternal life and blessedness, was what 
constituted his root, causing him to stand firm when so many 
fell away. So, again, when the Hebrew Christians took joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods, knowing in themselves that 
they had ^^in heaven a better and an enduring substance^^ 
(Heb. X. 34), this knowledge, this faith concerning their un- 
seen inheritance, was the root which enabled them joyfully 
to take that loss, and not to draw back unto perdition, as so 
many had done. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18, where again the 
faith in the unseen eternal things is the root, which, as St. Paul 
declares, enables him to count the present affliction light, and 
to endure to the end. Demas, on the other hand, lacked that 
root. It might at first sight seem as if he would be more 
correctly ranged under the third class of hearers ; since he 
forsook Paul, “ having loved this present world But when 
we examine more closely what was PauPs condition at Rome 
at the moment when Demas left him, we find it to have been 
one of great outward trial and danger ; so that it would seem 
more probable that the immediate c$tuse of his going back, 
was the tribulation which came for the word's sake.* 

* See Bernard {De Qffio, iv. 14, 16), for an interesting dis- 
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But thirdly — of the seed which the sower cast, Bome fell 
among thorns; and the thorns sprung up and choked them^^ or 
as Wiclif has, **' strangled it,’^* so that, as St. Mark adds, it 
yielded no fruit>^* It is not so much that this seed fell among 
thorns that were full grown, as in ground where the roots of 
these had not been carefully extirpated, in ground which had 
not been thoroughly purged and cleansed ; otherwise it could 
not be said, in the words of Luke, that the thorns sprang up 
with itJ^ They grew together ; only the thorns overtopped the 
good seed, shut them out from the air and light, drew aw^’’ 
from their roots the moisture and richness of earth which 
should have nourished them, and thus they pined and dwindled 
in the shade ; they grew dwarfed and stunted, for the best of 
the soil did not feed them — ^forming, indeed, a blade, but 
unable to form a full corn in the ear, to bring any fruit to 
perfection. It is not here, as in the first case, that there was 
no soil, or none desendng the name ; nor yet, as in the second 
case, that there was a poor or shallow soil. Here there was 
no lack of soil — it might be good soil ; but what lacked was a 
careful husbandry, a diligent eradication of the mischievous 
growths, which, unless extirpated, would oppress and strangle 
whatever sprang up side by side with them. 

Of this part of the parable we have the following explana- 
tion : He also that received seed among the thorns is he that 
heareth the word; and the care^ of this worlds and the deceit- 
fulness of riches \and the lusts of other things J entering in 
(Mark iv. 19)], choke the wordy and he becometh unfruitful,^ 
or as St. Luke gives it, they bring no fruit to perfection?^ \ It 


cufe>fc5ion, whether the faith of those comprehended under this second 
head was, so long as it lasted, real or not, — in fact, on the question 
whether it be possible to fall from grace given. 

* Columella: Angentem herbam. The image of an evil growth 
strangling a nobler, is permanently embodied in our language in the 
name eockle, given to a weed well known in our f elds — derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon ceocan, to choke. 

f Catullus : Spinosas Erycina serens in pectore curas. 

J At 'jrepi ra \oina iiriBvfiiai, Winer {Gramm, p. 177) would rather 
translate, “ The lusts about other things” (cupiditates quae circa reli- 
qua versantur). 

§ Ou TeXecijiopovtn, The word oc0urs only here in the N. T. It is 
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is not here^ as in the first case^ that the word of God is totally 
ineffectual ; nor yet, as in the second case, that after a tempo- 
rary obedience to the truth, there is an evident falling away 
from it, such as the withering of the stalk indicates : the pro- 
fession of a spiritual life is retained, the name to live’^ still 
remains; but the life and power of godliness is by .degrees 
eaten out and has departed. And to what disastrous influences 
are these sad effects attributed? To two things, the cares of 
this world and its pleasures ; these are the thorns and briers 
that strangle the life of the soul.* It may seem strange at 
first sight that these which appear so opposite to one dnother, 
should yet be linked together, and have the same evil conse- 
quences attributed to them ; but the Lord docs, in fact, here 
present to us this earthly life on its two sides, under its two* 
aspects. There is, first, its crushing oppressive side, the poor 
man’s toil how to live at all, to keep hunger and nakedness 
from the door, the struggle for a daily subsistence, the cares 
of this life^^ which, if not met in faith, hinder the thriving of 
the spiritual word in the heart. But life has its flattering as 
well as its threatening side, its pleasures as well as its cares ; 
and as those who have heard and received the w^ord of the 
kingdom with gladness are still exposed to be crushed by the 
cares of life, so, on the other hand, to be deceived by its 
flatteries and its allurements. Because they have thus received 


cspecifilly used of a woman bringing her child to the biith, or a tree 
its fruit to maturity (Josc])hus, Antt i. 6 8). 

See the Shepherd of Heimas, iii. sim, 9. 20, for the emblem of the 
mountain covered ^Mth tlioiub and briers ; and so Jer. iv 3 : “ Break up 
your fallow ground, and sow not among thorns.” It is evident that in 
the great symbolic language of the outward world, these have a peculiar 
fitness for the.exiiression of influences hostile to tlie truth. They are 
themselves the coiibcquences and evidences of sin, of a curse which has 
passed on iiom nuin to the earth which be inhabits (Gen. lii. 17), till 
that earth had none other but a thom-evown to yield to its Lord. It is 
a sign of the deep fitness of tins imago that others have been led to se- 
lect it for the setting forth of the same truth. Thus the Pythagorean 
Lysis (Baur’s Apollonius^ p. 192) : Ilvicival icai Xdcriac \6xjjLai irepi rac 
Kal rav tcapSiay we(pvKayTi Tutv pif Ka$apa>c roie pa&iipatriy dpyia- 
aBiyrtoyf wav to &ptpoy koI irpaor koX XoyitrriKoy rac ewterma- 

iovtrat, Kal KutXvovffai wpo^avoic pey ahlirjB^pty ical wpoKv^pai ro vdi/rncdv. 
t Mepipva from pepis, that which draws the heart different ways. 
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it, it does not therefore follow that the world has altogether 
lost on them its power, or that the old man is dead. For 
a while it may seem dead, so long as the first joy on acconnt of 
the treasure found endures ; but unless m<frtified in, earnest, 
will presently revive in all its strength anew. Unless the soil 
of the heart be diligently watched, the thorns and briers, of 
which it seemed a thorough clearance had been made, will 
again grow up apace, and choke the good seed.* While that 
which God promises is felt to be good, but also what the 
world promises is felt to be good also, and a good of the 
same kind, instead of a good merely and altogether subordi- 
nate to the other, there will be an attempt made to combine 
tlie service of the two, to serve God and mammon ; but the 
attempt will be in vain : they who make it will bring no fruit 
to perfection, will fail to bring forth those perfect fruits of the 
Spirit which it was the purpose of the word of God to produce 
in thcm.-f* 

Seo ITos. X “ Their heart is divided,” ? e between God and the 
woild, such a heart eonstitutes the av^p ^i\pv\OQ (Jam. i. 8). See 
Passow, s V. /icpi/Ava, who quotes Teicnce . Cuieo animum diverse 
trahuiit 

* Tims with a deep heart-knowledge Thaiilcr (l)om xxii. post Trin. 
Serrn 2 ) . Nostis ipsi, quod dum ager sive hortiis a loins ac zizaniis ex- 
pui gatiii , ut pluiiinum radices quaDdam zizaniorum in teirse visceribus 
mancant, ita tamen ut inmimc depreheiidantui. Inteiim humus dili- 
genter conseritur atque sarritur : ubi dum bona semina ^riri deberent, 
simul zizania ex ladicibus terra? fixis succrescunt, et fruiiientum ahas- 
que livihas et semina bona destruent ojiprimentque. Sic ergo et in 
praiseiiti loco radices dico, pravos quosque dcfectus et vitia in fundo 
latentia, et necdum mortifieata: qua? per confessionem et pcenitentiam, 
ut ita dicam, sarrita quidem sunt, et per bona cxercitiaexarata: attamen 
>itiobarum rndicum malae inclinationes seu propensiones, j)uta vel 
superbift) \el luxuriae, iran vel invidne, seu odii bisque similium in 
ipso fundo rehetae sunt, quae postea exoriuntur, et ubi divina, beata, 
virtuosa, laudabilis vita ex homine germinaxe, succrescere, oriri de- 
berct, haec pessima noxiarum radicum germina prodeunt, fructusque 
illius ac religiosam devotamque disp^rgunt, extingimnt, obruunt vitam. 

f Ovid’s description {Metamorph, v. 463 466) of tlie things which 
hinder the returns of a harvest exactly includes, with a few slight 
additions, those which our Lord has given ; though the order is a 
little different : 

Et modo sol nimius, nimius modo corripit imber; 

Sideraque ventique nooent ; avidaqtie volucres 

Semina jacta legunt ; lolium trihvUqne fatigant 

Triticeas messes, et inexpugnabile gramen. 
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But it is not all the seed which thus sooner or later 
perishes. The spiritual husbandman is to sow in hope, 
knowing that with the blessing of the Lord he will not always 
sow in vain, that a part will prosper.* Other fell into good 
ground, and brought forth fruit, some a hundredfold, some 
sixtyfold, some thirtyfold St. Luke says simply, and 
bare fruit a hundredfold/^ leaving out the two lesser pro- 
portions of return ; which St. Mark gives, but reverses the 
order of the three, beginning from the lowest return, and 
ascending to the highest. The return of a hundred for one 
is not unheard of in the East, though always mentioned as 
something extraordinary; thus it is said of Isaac, that he 
sowed, and received in the same year a hundredfold, and 
the Lord blessed him^^ (Gen. xxvi. 1^) ; and other examples 
of the same kind are not wanting.f 

"We learn that he that receiveth seed into the good 
ground is he that heareth the word and understandeth it, 
which also beareth fruit, and bringeth forth, some a hundred-- 
fold, some sixty, and some thirty/^ or with the important 
variation of St. Luke, that on the good ground are they, 
who in an honest and good heart, having heard the word, keep 
it, and bring forth fruit with patience^^ — important, because in 
it comes distinctly forward a difficulty, which equally existed 
in the parable as recorded by the other Evangelists, but did 
not come forward with an equal distinctness, and yet on the 
right solution of which a successful interpretation must alto- 
gether depend. What is this honest and good hearV^ ? How 


* Thus the author of a sermon in the Appendix to Augustine 
(Opjt?. vol VI. p. 597, Ben^jd ed ) : Non ergo nos, dilectissimi, aut timor 
spinarum, aut saxa petrarum, aut durissima via perterreat . dum tamen 
seminantes verbum Dei ad terrain bonam tandem aliquando pervenire 
possimus. Accipe verbum Dei, omnis ager, omnis homo, sive stenlis, 
sive foecundus. Ego spargam, tu ^ide quomodo accipias : ego erogem, 
tu vide quales fructus reddas. 

t Herodotus mentions that two hundredfold was a common return 
in the plain of Babylon, and sometimes thiee ; and Niebuhr {Beschrdh, 
V, Arab, p. 163) mentions a species of raar^se that returns four hundred- 
fold : Wetstein (in loc ) has collected many examples from antiquity of 
returns as great as, or far greater than, that mentioned in the text. 
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can any heart be called goody ^ before the Word and the Spi- 
rit have made it so ? — and yet here the seed a good soil, 
does not make it. The same question recurs, when the Lord 
says, He that is of God heareth God’s words” (John viii. 41) ; 
and again, Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice” 
(John xviii. 37). But who in this sinful world can be called 
of the truth,” for is it not the universal doctrine of Scripture 
that men become ^^of the truth” through hearing Christ’s 
words, not that they hear his words because they are of the 
truth; that the heart is good, through receiving the word, 
not that it receives the word, because it is good ?* This is 
certainly the scriptural doctrine, and he teaches preposterously y 
to use the word in its strictest sense, who teaches any thing 
else ; but at the same time those passages in St. John, as well 
as this present parable, and much more also in the Scripture, 
bear witness to the fact that there are conditions of heart 
which yield readier entrance to the truth than others. Being 
of the truth,” — doing the truth,” — ^having the soil of an 
honest and good hearty^ — all signifying the same thing. In- 
asmuch as they are anterior to hearing God’s words — coming 
to the light — bringing forth fruit — they cannot signify a state 
of mind and heart in which the truth is positive and realized, 
but they indicate one in which there is a preparedness to re- 
ceive the truth. None is good save God only ; and yet the 
Scripture speaks often of good men : even thus no heart can 
be said to be absolutely a good soil ; yet comparatively it 
may be affirmed of some, that their hearts are a soil fitter 
for receiving the seed of everlasting life than those of others. 
Thus the son of peace” will alone receive the message of 
peace (Luke x* 6 ; cf. Acts xiii. 48), while yet nothing but 
the reception of that message will make him truly and in 

* Augustine {In Ev, Joh, Tract. 12) puts the difficulty, and solves 
it in tins manner* Quid est li^? quorum enim erant bona opera? 
Nonne venisti ut justifices impios ? — He replies : Initiurn operum bon- 
orum confessio est operum malorum. Facis veritatem, et venis ad lucem. 
Quid est, facis veritatem ? non te palpas, non tibi blandins, non tibi 
adularis, non dicis, Justus sum, cum sis iniquus, et mcipis facere veli- 
tatem. 
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the highest sense a son of peace/^ He was before, indeed, 
a latent son of peace, but it is the Gospel which first makes 
actual that which hitherto was only potential. So that the 
preaching of the Gospel may be likened to the scattering of 
sparks, which, where they find tinder, fasten there, and kindle 
into a flame ; or the truth is as a loadstone thrust in among 
the world's rubbish, attracting to itself all particles of true 
metal, which but for it would never, as they could never, have 
extricated themselves from the surrounding mass, however 
they testify their affinity to the loadstone, now that it is 
brought in contact with them. 

Exactly thus among those to whom the word of Christ 
came, there were two divisions of men, and the same will 
always subsist in the w^orld. There were, first, the false- 
hearted, who called evil good and good evil, who loved their 
darkness, and hated the light that would make that darkness 
manifest, who, when that light of the Lord shone round about 
them, only drew further back into their own darkness, self- 
excusers and sclf-justifiers, such as w^ere for the most part the 
Scribes and the Pharisees with whom He came in contact. But 
there were also others, sinners as well, often, as regards actual 
transgression of positive law, much greater sinners than those 
first, but who yet acknowledged their evil — had no wish to 
alter the everlasting relations l^tween right and wrong — who, 
when the light appeared, did not refuse to be drawn to it, even 
though they knew that it would condemn their darkness, that 
it would require an entire renewing of their hearts and re- 
modelling of their lives: such were the Matthews and the 
Zacchseuses, and all who confessed their deeds, justifying not 
themselves, but God (Luke vii. 39, 30). Not that I would 
prefer to instance these as examples of the good and honest 
hearty^ except in so far as it is needful to guard against a 
Pelagian abuse of the phrase, and to show how the Lord's lan- 
guage here does not condemn evin great and.grievous sinners 
to an incapacity for receiving the word of life. Nathanael 
would be a yet more perfect specimen of the class alluded to — 
the Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile," in other words. 
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the man with the soil of an honest and good heart, fitted for 
receiving and nourishing the word of everlasting life, and for 
bringing forth fruit with patience ; one of a simple, truthful, 
and earnest nature ; who had been faithful to the light which 
he had, diligent in the performance of the duties which he 
knew, who had not been resisting God’s preparation in him 
for imparting to him at the last his best gift, even the know- 
ledge of his Son* For we must keep ever in inind that the 
good soil comes as much from God as the seed which is to 
find there its home. The law and the preaching of repent- 
ance, God’s secret and preventing grace, run before the 
preaching of the word of the kingdom ; and thus when that 
word comes, it finds men with a less or a greater readiness 
to receive it for what indeed it is, a word of eternal life. 

When the different measures of prosperity are given, the 
seed bringing forth some a hundredfold, some sixty fold, 
some thirty fold, it seems difficult to determine Mffiethcr these 
indicate diiFerent degrees of fidelity in those that receive the 
truth, according to which they bring forth fruit unto God 
more or less abundantly ; or rather different spheres of action 
more or less wide, which they arc appointed to occupy ; — as 
in another parable to one servant were given five talents, to 
another two ; in which instance the diligence and fidelity ap- 
pear to have been equal, and the meed of praise the same 
since each gained in proportion to the talents committed to 
him, though these talents were many more in one case than 
in the other : I should suppose, however, the former.* The 
words which St. Luke records (ver. 18), Take heed therefore 
how ye hear, for whosoever hath to him shall be given, and 
whosoever hath not from him shall be taken even that which he 
seemeth to have’^ (cf. Mark iv. 83), are very important for*the 

^ So Irenseus (Con Hmr. v 39, 2) must ha\e understood it, and 
Cyprian {Ep. 69) : Eadem gratia spiiitalis quoB ajqualiter in baptismo a 
credentibus sumitur, in conversatione atque actu nostro postmodum 
vel minuitur vel augetur, ut in Evangelio Dominicum semen aequaliter 
seminatur, sed pro varietate teiT® aliud absumitur, aliud in multi- 
formem copiam vel tricesimi, yel sexagesimi, vel centesimi numeii 
fructu exuberante cumulatur. 
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avoiding of a misunderstanding, which else might easily have 
arisen here. The disciples might have been in danger of sup- 
posing that these four conditions of heart, in which the word 
found its hearers, were permanent, immutable, and definitively 
fixed; and therefore that in one heart the word must flourish, 
in another that it could never germinate at all, in others that 
it could only prosper for a little while. There is no such im- 
moral fatalism in Scripture; and the warning, Take heed 
how ye heaTy^ testifies against it, for it tells us that, according 
as the word is heard and received, will its success be — that, 
while it is indeed true that all which has gone before in a 
man^s life will greatly influence the manner of his reception 
of that word, for every event will have tended either to the 
improving or the deteriorating of the soil of his heart, and will 
therefore render it more or less probable that the seed of God's 
word will prosper there, yet it lies on him now to take heed 
how he hears, and through this taking heed to insure, with 
God’s blessing, that it shall bring forth fruit that shall remain 
(Jam. i. 21). 

For while this is true, and the thought is a very awful 
one, that there is such a thing as laying waste the very soil 
in which the seed of eternal life should have taken root — that 
every act of sin, of unfaithfulness to the light within us, is, as 
it were, a treading of the ground into more hardness, so that 
the seed shall not sink in it, — or a wasting of the soil, so that 
the seed shall find no nutriment there, — or a fitting of it to a 
kindlier nourishing of thorns and briers than of good seed ; — 
yet on the other hand, even for those who have brought them- 
selves into these evil conditions, -a recovery is still, through 
the^ grace of God, possible : the hard soil may again become 
soft, — the shallow soil may become rich and deep, — and the 
soil beset with thorns open and clear.* For the heavenly seed 


* So Augustine (Berm, Ixxiii 3) : Mutamini cum potestis ; dura 
aratro versate, de agro lapides projicite, de agro spinas evellite. Nolite 
habere durum cor, unde cito verbuin Dd pereat. Nolite habere tenuem 
terram, ubi radix caritatis alta non s«'deat. Nolite curis et cupiditati- 
bus secularibus ofibcare bonum semen, ^uod vobis spargitur laboribus 
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in ttis differs from the eartMy^ that the latter^ as it finds^ so 
it mast use its soil, for it cannot alter its nature. But the 
heavenly seed, if acted upon by the soil where it is cast, also 
reacts more mightily upon it, softening it where it was hard 
(Jer. xxiii. 29), deepening it where it was shallow, cutting up 
and extirpating the roots of evil where it was encumbered 
with these; and, wherever it is allowed free course, trans- 
forming and ennobling each of these inferior soils, till it has 
become that which man^s heart was at first, good ground, fit 
to afford nourishment to that Divine Word, that seed of eter- 
nal life.* 


nobtiis. Etouim Doininus seminat ; sod nos ojjerarii ejus sumus. Sed 
estote terra bona. Cf. Serm. ci. 3 ; and the author of a sermon, August, 
Opjp, vol. vi p. 597, Bened. cd : Si vero te terrain infcBcundam aut 
spmosam vel siccam sentis, recurre ad Creatorem tuuin. Hoc enim 
nunc agitur, ut innoveris, ut foecundcris, ut iingcns ah illo qui posuit 
desertuni in stagna aquarum, et terram sine aqua in exitus aqu'iruin 
(Ps evi, 35-37). 

* As our Saviour here, so the Jewish doctors divide the hearers of 
the words of wisdom into four classes. The best they liken to a sponge 
which drinks in all that it ’’eceives, and again expresses it for others ; 
the worst to a strainer which allows all the good wine to pass through, 
and retains onl}'’ whatever of dregs is worthless and of no account ; or 
to a sieve that lets through the fine flour, and retains only the bran. — 
Prudentius {Con. Symm, ii. v. 1022) has put this parable well into 
verse. These are a few lines : 

Christus . . . dedit hscc praecepta colonis . 

Semina cum sulcis committitis, arva cavete 
Dura lapilloram macie, ne decidat illuc 
Quod seritur : primo quoniam preefertile germen 
laixuriat succo mox deficiente, sub ffistu 
Sideris igniferi sitions torretur et aret. 

Neve in spinosos incun'ant semina vepres: 

Aopera nam segetem surgentein vincula texunt, 

Ac fragiles calainos nodis rubus arctat acutis. 

Et ne jacta viie spargantur in aggere grana : 

Haec avibus quia nuda paten passimque vorantur, 
Immundisque jacent foeda ad ludibria corvis . 

Talis nostrorum solertia centuplicates 
Agrorum redigit fructus. 


T. P. 


G 



PARABLE II. 


THE TARES. 

Matthew xiii. 24-30, and 30-43. 

*\A mother parable put he forth^ unto themJ^ Of this 
parable also^ that of the tares the field/* we have 
an authentic interpretation &om the lipis of our Lord him- 
self. And this is well ; for it is one, as all students of Chtirch 
history are aware, on the interpretation Ipf which very xt^och 
has turned before now. Allusions to it <^ccur at every turn 
of the controversy which the Church had to maintain with 
the Donatists ; and its whole "exposition will need to be carried 
on with reference to disputes which, though seemingly gone 
by, yet are not in fact out of date, since in one shape or 
another they continually reappear in the progress of the 
Churches development, and in every heart of man. To these 
disputes we shall presently arrive. — ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven 
is likened unto a man that sowed good seed in his field** From 
our Lord^s own lips we learn, He that sowed the good seed 
is the Son of man** This is the most frequent titln by which 
our Lord designates himself, though it is never given ^Him by 
any other, except in a single instance (Acts vii. 56 ), and then 
it would seem only to indicate that the glorified Saviour ap- 
peared bodily to the eyes of Stephen. It has been said that 
He assumed this name, as the one by whic^i the hoped-for 
Messiah was already commonly knowi^ among the Jews. But, 
so far from this, the name was evidently a strange one to those 
who, when they heard it, asked, Who is this Son of man V* 


* Iiapi6riKey» 1 lie word implies that He set it before them as one 

would set forth or propose a riddle, and is used because the parable 
has always something of the spiritual eiiigmay and as such is to call into 
exercise the spiritual sense of those t^|f^whom it is proposed, that they 
may discovei* its solution. Cf. Mai'k iv. 34, iiriXve, he solved them. 
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(John xii* 84)^ Not Son of man/^ but Sou of David/' 
was the popular name for the expected Messiah (Matt, ix, 27 ; 
xii. 23; x?, 22; xx. 31^ &c.). Others in the early Church 
and among the Reformers have understood. Him to daim by 
this title participation in the human nature. No doubt He 
claimed this ; but He claimed much more ; He took this name 
(a name already given Him in the Old Testament^ Dan. viii, 
18), as He who alone realized the idea of man,* — as the 
second Adam, who, unlike the first, should maintain his posi* 
tion as the head a^d representative of the race, — as the one 
true and perfect fl;(jj(fer which had ever unfolded itself out of 
the root and stalk-^f humanity. And asserting this title to 
himself He witn^elBed against those opposite poles of error 
concerning his pei^son — the Ebionite, to which the exclusive 
use of the title Son of David” might have led, and the 
Gnostic, which dbiie^ the reality of the human nature which 
He bore. 

The ffood seed are the children of the kingdom!^ Does it 
not seem as if there were a slight disagreement between this 
parable and the preceding, where the seed ” was the word 
of God ”? Yes ; but none in reality ; only a progress from 
that parable to this. In that, the word of God is the instru- 
ment by which men are born anew and become children of 
the kingdom (Jam, L 18; 1 Pet, i. 23); that word.is considered 
there more absolutely in and by itself j while here it is con- 
sidered after it has been received into the heart, incorporated 
with the man ; having brought him into the position of a child 
of the kingdom, and now so vitally united with him, that the 
two cannot any more be contemplated asunder (cf, Jer, xxxi. 
27 ; Hos. ii. 28 ; Zech. x. 9). 

The next words, " The fkld is theworld^^^ at once bring us 
into the heart of the Donatist controversy. Words few and 
slight as they may seem, a great battle has been fought over 
them, greater, perhaps, than over any single phrase in the 
Scripture, if we except the cousecratiB^ words at the H<dy 


So Philo calls the Logos o a\jj9ty6s dvdputvog. 
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Eucharist. It is well known that^ apart from the merely 
personal question concerning the irregularity of certain ordi- 
nations^ the grounds on which the Donatists justified their 
separation from the Church Catholic were these : The idea 
of the Church, they said, is that of a perfectly holy body ; 
holiness is not merely one of its essential predicates, but the 
essential, to which all others must be subordinated, the exclu- 
sive note of the Church. They did not deny that hypocrites 
might possibly lie concealed in its bosom; but where the 
evidently ungodly were suffered to remain in communion with 
it, not separated off by the exercise of discipline, there it for- 
feited the character of the true Church, and the faithful were 
to come out from it ; since, if they remained, they would, by 
the very presence of the others, themselves be defiled. In 
support of this view, they maintain that such passages as Isai. 
lii. 1, and as many as spoke of the Churches future -freedom 
from all evil, were meant to apply to it in its present con- 
dition; and consequently, where they did not apply, there 
could not be the Church. 

Here, as on so many other points, the Church owes to 
Augustine, not the forming of her doctrine, for that she can 
owe to no man, but the bringing out into her own clear con- 
sciousness that which hitherto she had implicitly possessed, 
yet had not worked out into a perfect distinctness even for 
herself. He replied, not in any way gainsaying the truth 
which the Donatists proclaimed, that holiness must be an 
essential predicate of the Church, but only refusing to accept 
their definition of that holiness; and showing that in the 
Church which they had forsaken, this quality was to be found, 
and combined with other as essential qualities — catholicity, 
for instance, to which they could make no claim. The Church 
Catholic, he replied, despite all appearances to the contrary, is 
a holy body, for they only are its members who are in true 
and living fellowship with Christ, and therefore partakers of 
his sanctifying Spirit* All others, however they may have 
the outward notes of belonging to it, are in it, but not of it : 
they press upon Christ, as that thronging multitude of whom 
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we read ; they do not touch Him, as that believing woman on 
whom alone his virtue went forth (Luke vin. 45), There are 
certain outward conditions without which one cannot pertain 
to his Church, but with which one does not necessarily do so. 
And they who are thus in it, but not of it, whether hypocrites 
lying hid, or open offenders who from their numbers may 
not without greater evils ensuing be expelled,* do not defile 
the true members, so long as these share not in their spirit, 
nor communicate with their evil deeds. They are like the 
unclean animals in the same ark as the clean (Gen. vii, 2), 
goats in the same pastures with the sheep (Matt. xxv. 32), 
chaff on the same barn-floor as the grain (Matt., iii. 12), tares 
growing in the same field with the wheat, vessels to dishonour 
in the same great house with the vessels to honoi^r (2 Tim. 
ii. 20), endured for a while, but in the end to be separated 
from it, and for ever. 

The Donatists wished to make the Church, in its visible 
form and historic manifestation, identical and coextensive 
with the true Church which the Lord knoweth and not man. 
Augustine also affirmed the identity of the Church now exist- 
ing with the final and glorious Church ; but he denied that 
the two were coextensive. For now the Church is clogged 
with certain accretions, which shall hereafter be shown not to 
belong, and never to have belonged, to it. He did not affirm. 


* Augustine’s view of the extent to which discipline should be en- 
forced, and the questions of prudence which should determine its 
enforcing, may be judged from the following passage. Having re- 
ferred to those parables, and to the separation of the sheep and-gpats 
(Matt XXV.), ho proceeds {Ad Don. post Cell. 6): Quibus parabolis et 
hguris Ecclesia prsenunciata est usque ad finem ssecuh bonos et males 
simul habitura, ita ut mali bonis obesse non possint, cum vel ignor- 
antur, vel pro pade et tranquilhtate Ecclesim tolerantur, si eos prodi 
aut accusari non oportuent, aut aliis bonis non potuerint demoustraii : 
ita sane ut neque emendationis vigilantia quiescat, corripiendo, de- 
gradando, excommunicando, ceterisque coercitionibus hcitis atque 
concessis, quae salv& unitatis pace in Ecclesia quotidie hunt, caritate 
servatd., . . . ne forte aut indisciplinata patientia foveat iniquitatem, 
aut* impatiens disciplina dissipet unitatem. This, among his anti- 
Donatist treatises, is the best for giving a notion of that part of the 
controversy on wliich this parable specially bears. 
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c» his opponents accused him, two Churches, but two con- 
ditions of one and the same Church; the present, in which 
evil is endured in it; the future, in which it shall be free from 
all evil ; — not two bodies of Christ, but one body, in which 
now are wicked men, but only as evil humours in the natural 
body, which in the day of perfect health will be expelled and 
rejected altogether, as never having more than accidentally 
belonged to it ; and he laid especial stress upon this fact, that 
the Lord himself had not contemplated his Church, in its 
present state, as perfectly free from evil.* At this point of 
the controversy the present parable and that of the Draw-net 
came in. Prom these he concluded that, as tares are mingled 
with wheat, and bad fish with good, so the wicked shall be 
with the righteous, and shall remain so mingled to the end 
of the present age;t and this not merely as a historic fact ; 
but that all attempts to have it otherwise are, in this one at 
least, expressly forbidden. The Donatists were acting as the 
servants in the parable would have done, if, after the master^s 

* Augustine {Serm, cccli. 4): Multi enim ooriiguntur ut Petnis, 
multi tolerantur ut Judas, multi nesciuntur donee* ndvcniat Dommus, 
qui illuminet abscond ita tenebranim, et manifestet consilia cordium. 
And in another place: Homo sum et inter homines \ivo, nec mihi 
aiTOgare audeo mehorem domuin ineam quam area Noah. Ho often 
rebukes the Donatists for their low Pharisaical views concerning what 
the separation from sinners meant. Tims (Serm. Ixxxviii. 20)- Displi- 
cuit tibi quod quisque peccavit, non tetigisti iinmundum. Bedarguisti, 
corripuisti, monuisti, adhibuisti etiam, si res exegit, congruam et qnae 
unitatem non violat disciplinam, oxisti inde : — ^vuth much more that is 
excellent. In another place be asks, Did the prophet of old, who 
said, ‘ Go ye out of the midst of her’ (Isa. Hi. 11), himself separate 
from the Jewish church’ — Continendo se a consensu non tetigit 
immundum: objurgando autem exiit liber in conspeetu Dei: cui 
neque sua Deus peccata imputat, quia non feeit, neque aliena, quia 
non approbavit, neque negligentiam, quia non tacuit, neque superbiam, 
quia in unitate pemiansit. See also Ad Don, post Coll. 20. And once 
more : Cecidit Angelus ; numquid inquinavit coelum ? Cecidit Adam ; 
numquid inquiriavit Paradisum ? Cecidit uaus de filiis Noe ; num- 
quid inquinavit Justi domum? Cecidit Judas; numquid hiquinavit. 
apostolorum choros ? — This extract is from one of the sermons in 
volume of Sermones Inediti of Augustine lately published atJf^is 
This sermon is among the not very ihany which b^y stamp of 
unquestionable genuineness upon thein. 

f Augustine : Alia est agri conditio, alia quies hoiTei. 
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distinct prohibition, they had gone and sought forcibly to 
root out the tares. 

There will be occasion hereafter to note how the Donatists 
sought to escape the argument drawn from that other parable. 
They were put to hard shifts to reply to this, but did make 
answer thus : By the Lord^s own showing, ^ the field ' is not 
the Church, but ^ the world ^ (?er. 38) ; the parable, there- 
fore, does not bear on the dispute betwixt us and you in the 
least, for that is not whether ungodly men should be suffered 
in the world (which we all allow), but whether they should be 
endured ^ in the Church.^ But it must be evident to every 
one not warped by a previous dogmatic interest, f that the 
parable is, as the Lord announces at its first utterance, con- 
cerning the kingdom of heaven,^^ or the Church. It required 
no special teaching to acquaint the disciples that in the world 
there would ever be a mixture of good and bad ; while they 
could have so little expected the same in the Church, that it 
was very needful to warn them beforehand, both that they 
might* not be offended, thinking that the promises of God had 
failed, when the evil should appear; and also that they might 
know how to behave themselves, when that mystery of iniquity, 
now foretold, should begin manifestly to work. Nor need the 
term ‘^worW^ here used perplex us in the least : it was ^^the 


* liow Augustine answers this argnmonty Ad Don. post Coll. 8. 
As the Donatists professed to make much of Cyprian’s authority, 
Augustine quotes often from him (as Con. Oaudent. li. 4), words which 
show that lie understood the parable as one relating to the Church: 
Naiii otsi videntur in Ecclesid esse zizania, non tamen impediri debet 
aut fides ant caritas nostra, ut quoniam zizania esse in Eoclesid cer- 
nimus, ipsi de Ecclesia recedamus. Nobis tantummodo laborandum 
est, ut frumentum esse possimus, ut cum coepent frumentum Domi- 
nicis horreis condi, fructum pro opere nostro et labore capiamus. 

f Commentators who have inteiq)reted the parable, irrespectively of 
that controversy one way or the other, acknowledge this. Thus Calvin , 
Quanqus^ autem Christus postea subjicit mundum esse agrum, dubium 
tfl^men nhn est, quin proprie hoc nomen ad Ecclesiam aptare voluerit, 
de qu4 exorsus faemt sermonem. Sed quoniam passim aratrum suum 
dueturus er at pp r omnes mundi plagas, ut sibi agros excoleret in ioto 
mundo, ac spargeret vit« semen, per synecdochen ad mundum trans- 
tulit, quod parti tantum magis quadmbat. 
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world/^ and therefore was rightly called so, till this seed was 
sown in it ; but thenceforth was the world no longer. No 
narrower word would have sufficed for Him, in whose prophetic 
eye the word of the Gospel was contemplated as going forth 
into all lands, as a seed scattered in every part of the great 
outfield of the nations. 

But while men slept, his enemy came and sowed ^ tares 
among the wheat, and went his way,^^ Our Lord did not 
imagine here a form of malice without example, but alluded to 
^ which may have been familiar enough to his hearers, one 
so easy of execution, involving so little risk, and yet effecting 
so great and so lasting a mischief, that it is not strange, where 
cowardice and malice met, that this should often have been the 
shape in which they displayed themselves. We meet traces of 
it in many directions. Thus in the Eoman law the possibility 
of this form of injury is contemplated ; and a modern writer 
illustrating Scripture from the manners and habits of the East, 
with which he had become familiar through a sojourn there, 
affirms the same to be now practised in India. See,^^ he says, 
that lurking villain watching for the time when his neighbour 
shall plough his field : he carefully marks the period when the 
wor? has been finished, and goes in the night following, and 
casts in what the natives caU pandinelln, i, e, pig-paddy ; this 
being of rapid growth, springs up before the good seed, and 
scatters itself before the other can be reaped, so that the poor 
owner of the field will be for years before he can get rid of the 
troublesome weed. But there is another noisome plant which 
these wretches cast into the ground of those they hate, called 
perum-pirandiy which is more destructive to vegetation than 
any other plant. Has a man purchased a field out of the 
hands of another, the offended person says, ^ I will plant the 
perum-pirandi in his grounds.^ 

Many have made this while men slepV^ significant, and 

* In the Vulgate «Mjp^rseminavit, aa in the Ehemish “ oversowed/’ 
according to the better reading, iirienrfipeVf which Lachmann retains. 

f Robbbts’ Oriental lUustratione, pr541. A friend who has occu- 
pied a judicial station in India confirms this account. We are not with- 
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have supposed the words to iMicate negligence and lack of 
watchfulness on the part of the rulers in the Church, whereby 
ungodly men creep into it unawares, introducing errors in 
doctrine and in practice* (Acts xx. 29, 80; Jude 4; 2 Pet. 
ii, 1, 2, 19). But seeing it is thus indefinitely put, and the 
servants/^ who, if any, should have watched, are first designated 
at a later period of the history, and then with nothing to mark 
a past omission on their part, the who slepV^ are more 

probably not such as should have done otherwise, but the 
phrase is equivalent to at night,^^ and must not be further 
prest (Job xxxiii. 15). This enemy seized his opportunity, 
when all eyes were closed in sleep, and wrought the secret 
mischief upon which he was intent, and having wrought it 
undetected, withdrew. 

The enemy that soived^^ the tares is the deml^^\ whom 
here wc behold, not as he works beyond the limits of, the 
Church, deceiving the world, but in his far deeper skill and 
malignity, as he at once mimics and counterworks the work of 
Christ : in the words of Chrysostom, after the prophets, the 
false prophets; after the Apostles, the false apostles; after 


out this form of malice nearer home Thus in IreJaud I have known an 
outgoing tenant, in spite at his ejection, to sow wild oats in the fields 
which he was leaving. These, like the plant mentioned a.h ove, ripening 
and seeding themselves before tlie crops in which they were mmgled, 
it became next to impossible to get rid of them. 

* So Augustine (Queest. ex Matt. qu. d ) . Cum negligentius agerent 
prsepositi Ecclesise : and Chrysostom. H. de Sto. Victore (Annott. in 
Matth ) Mortem significat Apostolorum sive torporem praelatorum. 
Eut Grotius more rightly: ^AvOpwrrovQ hic indefinitum est, non uni- 
versale • quasi dicas, cum dorniiretur : hoc autem nihitest aliud quam 
descriptio opportunitatis ; and Cajetan’s remark has value : Cum dor- 
mirent homines, non dicit custodes, si enim dixisset custodes, intellige- 
remus negligentiam custodum accusari; sed dicit homines, ut incul- 
pabiles intelligamus, natural! somno occupatos. Jerome’s Dormiente 
patre-famiUds (Adv. Ludf) is only explicable as other than an error 
on this view. 

t Zizaniator, as therefore he has been called ; see Du Canoe, s. v. 
zizanium: and by Tertullian {De Animd, 16), Avenarum superseminato- 
rem, et frumentari® segetis noctumum interpolatorem. When Ignatius 
exhorts the Ephesians (10) that no one be found among them tov Sia- 
/36\ov (hrdvriy no doubt there is an allusion to this parable. 
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Christy Antichrist/^ ♦ We may notice here with what distinct- 
ness the doctrine concerning Satan and his agency^ his active 
hostility to the blessedness of man, of which there is so little 
. in the Old Testament, comes out in the New. As the lights 
become brighter, the shadows become deeper; but till the 
mightier power of good was revealed, we were in mercy not 
suffered to know how mighty was the power of evil ; and even 
here it is in each case only to the innermost circle of disciples 
that the explanation concerning Satan is given.f Nor is it less 
observable that Satan is spoken of as Ms enemy, the enemy of 
the Son of man ; for here, as so often, the great conflict is set 
forth as rather between Satan and the Son of man, than 
between Satan and God. It was essential to the great scheme 
of redemption, that the victory over evil should be a moral 
triumph, not a triumph obtained by a mere putting forth of 
superior strength. J For this end it was most important that 
man, who lost the battle, should also win it (I Cor. xv. 21) ; 
and therefore as by and through man the kingdom of dark- 
ness was to be overthrown, so the enmity of the Serpent was 
specially directed against the seed of the woman, the Son of 
man. In the title given him of The wicked one/^ the article 
is emphatic, and points him out as the absolutely evil, the 
very ground of whose being is evil. For as God is light, and 
in Him is no darkness at all (1 John i. 5 ; Jam. i. 17), so 
Satan is darkness, and in him is no light; " there is wo. truth 
in him^^ (John viii, 44). Man is in a middle position; he 
detains the truth in unrighteousness (Rom. i. 18) ; light and 
darkness in him are struggling; but, whichever may predomi- 
nate, the othcar is there, kept down indeed, but still with the 
possibility of manifesting itself. And thus a redemption is 
possible for man, for his will is only perverted ; but Satan^s will 
is inverted, for he has said what no man could ever fully say, 

♦ Cf. Tertullian, De Prmcr Uitret. SI. 

t Bengel (on Ephes, vi. 12) has observed this : Quo apertius quis- 
que Sciipturffi liber de oeconomia et glorid Christi agit, eo apertius 
rursum de regno contrario tenebraniiqi 

I In Augustine's memorable words : Diabolus non potentid Dei, 
sed justitiH superandus emt. 
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or, at least, act on to the full : “ Evil, be thou mj good;*’ aud 
therefore, as far as ve can see, a redemption and restoration 
are impossible for him, , 

It makes much for the beauty of the parable, and is full 
of instruction, that vrheat and tares are not seeds of different 
kinds, but that the last is a degenerate or bastard wheat;* so 
that, in the very symbols which the Lord uses, the Manichsean 


* The word Zi^dvwv nowhere occurs except here, and in the Greek 
and Jjatin Fathers who have drawn it from hence. The EtymoL Mag. 
gives another derivation of the word besides that quoted by Schleusner, 
and a better, though even that will scarcely command assent : irapa ro 
fftroc Kal that which gi*ows side by side with the wheat. Ter- 

tullian always renders it by avena, which is incorrect; neither is Au- 
gustine sulficiently exact when he says, Omnis immunditia in segete 
zizania dicituu ; nor again is it, as our tmnslators would seem to have 
understood it, the vicia, but the aTpa, oi lolium temulentum (in German 
tollkoru, in Fiencli ivroir), having that addition to distinguish it from 
the lolium proper, with wdiich it has nothing but the name in commoii , 
and to indicate the vertigo which it causes, wdieii mingled with and eaten 
in bread. This in the East, despite its poisonous qualities, not uncom- 
monly happens — ^it being so hard to separate it fiom the wheat. The 
assertion made above, that it is a degenerate wheat, seems, I think, per- 
fectly made out. Lightfoot quotes these words, distinctly asserting it, 
from the Talmud, “Wheat and zunm are not seeds of different kinds 
where the gloss is this, “ Zunin is a kind of wheat which is changed in 
the earth, both as to its form and to its nature ” And in a passage 
quoted by Buxtorf (Lex Talm. p. 680), this ^'s noted as part of the pro- 
gressive deterioration of nature, which went hand in hand with man's 
wickedness ; “they sowed wheat, and the earth brought forth zunin ” 
Michael is indeed (Mos Reclit. \ol. iv. p 322) says that these Kabbis, 
who probably never saw a corn-field in then* lives, are not to be listened 
to in the matter ; see also Ambrose, Hexaem. iii. 10. Yet on the other 
hand Pliny (H. N. xviii 17) says of the lolium as of some other plants, 
iuter frngnw rnorhos qnam interipsius terras pestem numeraverim* 

and an old Scholiast upon the Georgies, on the w’ords, Infelix lolium, 
writes thus : Triticum et hordeum in lolium mutantur. This quite 
explains the difficulty of know mg them apart, and the danger, there- 
fore, of plucking up one for the other : since only when the grains 
begin to form, that of the lolium being dark, sometimes nearly black, 
the difference clearly reveals itself. The tendency of wheat, badly cul- 
tivated, to degenerate is well known, and is noted by Columella (De 
Be Rust. ii. 9) : Omne triticum solo uligiuoso post tertiam sationem 
convertitur in siliginem. The same happened with tlie grape (see 
Gesenius on Isa. v. 2) : “ It brought forth wild gmpes” (labruscas).— 
By far the fullest and most satisfying account of the l^il^aviov is given 
by Schultetus (Grit. 8ao. vol. vi, p. 2026) ; I had not seen it, when the 
note above was wiitten, but it arrives altogether at the same conclusions. 
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error is guarded against^ which, starting from the (falsely 
assumed) fact, that wheat and tares are different in kind, pro- 
ceeds to argue, that as tares, by no process of culture, can 
b^me wheat, so neither can the children of the wicked one 
become children of the kingdom. The Satan of Scripture is 
no Persian Ahriman, who can create children of darkness ; he 
can only spoil children of light. Calvin * himself, whatever 
V may have been the case with some who call themselves by his 
name, is careful to guard against that conclusion here ; which, 
indeed, would have been an abuse of parabolical language, a 
pressing of accidental circumstances too far,| even supposing 
that, as with the goats and sheep of Matt. xxv. 32, 33, the 
tares and wheat had been altogether different in their kinds. 
But the faetdn natural history, noticed above, besides rescuing 
these words from the possibility of being so abused, gives 
them a singular fitness for setting forth the origin of evil ; 
which is not so much a generation as a degeneration ; and, as 
Augustine often expresses it, has not an efficient, but only a 
deficient, cause. J 

The mischief done, the enemy went his way and thus 
the work did not evidently and at once appear to be his. How 
often, in the Church, the beginnings of evil have been scarcely 
discernible ; how often has that which bore the worst fruit in 
the end, appeared at first like a higher form of good, St. Paul, 
indeed, could detect a mystery of iniquity as yet in its obscure 
beginnings, could detect the puncium saliens out of which it 


* ObseiTingliow the Mamcha*ans have abused this passage, ho pro- 
ceeds: Atqui scimus, quidcjuid vitii est tarn in diabolo, quani in homi- 
nibus, non aliud esse quam integree natui ee comiptelam ; and Augustine 
on a passage exposed to like abuse (John viii. 44), “ Ye are of } oui father 
the devil,” guards against such, explaining it : Imitando, non nascendo. 
Cf. Irenseus, Con. Hmr. iv. 41, 2, and Grotius on Matt. vii. 18. 

t Chrysostom rather has right, when {De Pamit. Horn. 8) he com- 
pares the Church to a better Ark. Into the other ark* as the animals 
entered so they came out ; a hawk entered in, and a hawk came forth; 
a wolf entered in, and a wolf came forth. But to thiH a hawk has 
entered in, and a dove comes out; a wblf has entered in, and a sheep 
issues forth ; a serpent has entered m, and a lamb comes forth. 

I De Civ. Dd^ xii. 7. 
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would unfold itself; but to most, evil would not appear as evil 
till it had grown to more ungodliness ; just as the tares did 
not, to the servants, appear as such till ** the blade was sprung 
up and brought forth fruit,^^ Many have noted the great 
similarity, that, as might be expected, exists between the wheat 
and this lolium, or tare, as long as they are yet in the blade,* 
so that they are only distinguishable when the ear is formed ; 
thus fulfilling literally the Lord’s words, By their fruits ye 
shall know them/’ Augustine, noting how it was only when 
the blade began to ripen and bring forth fruit, that the tares 
began also to appear in their true character, most truly remarks, 
that it is only the opposition of good which makes evil to 
appear. None,” he says, ‘‘ appear evil in the Church, except 
to him who is good and again, When one shall have begun 
to be a spiritual man, judging all things, then err6rs begin to 
appear to him ;”t ^-^^d in another place he makes the following 
observations, drawn from the depths of his Christian expe- 
rience : It is a great labour of the good, to bear the contrary 
manners of the wicked ; by which he who is not offended has 
profited little, for the righteous, in proportion as he recedes 
from his own wickedness, is grieved at that of others.” % As 
there must be light, with which to contrast the darkness, height 
wherewith to measure depth, so there must be holiness to be 
grieved at unholiness ; only the new man in us is grieved at 
the old either in ourselves or in others. 

So the servants of the householder came and said unto 
himy Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? from 
whence then hath it tares These servants are not, as Theo- 


The testimony of Jerome, himself resident in Palestine, may here 
be adduced : Inter triticum ct zizania, quod nos appellamus lolium, 
quamdiu herba est, et nondum culmus venit ad spicam, graiidis simi- 
litude est, et in diseeruendo aut nulla aut perdifiicilis distaiitia. 

f Qumt ex Mutt. qu. 12 : where is to be found an admirable expo- 
sition of the whole parable. 

I Tan turn enim torquet jus turn iniquitas aliena, quantum recedit 
a sua. Cf. Bnarr. in Ps. oxix. 4, and in Ps. citl. : Nondum sum totus 
instauratus ad imaginem fabricatoiis mei: ocepi resculpi, et ex ea 
parte qua reformer, displicet mihi quod deforme est. 
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pli)^t 6UggestS| the mgeh (they are the reapers ; ver. 80) ; 

men, zes^ous indeed for the Lord^s honour^ but zealous 
with the same zeal as animated those two disciples^ who would 
fain have commanded fire to come down from heaven on the 
inhospitable Samaritan village (Luke ix. 54). The question 
which they ask, Didst thou not sow good seed in thy field 
is not put merely to give opportunity for the householder's 
reply; but expresses well the perplexity, the surprise, the 
inward questionings which must often be felt, which in the 
first ages, before long custom had too much reconciled to the 
mournful spectacle, must have been felt very strongly by all 
who were zealous for God, at the woful and imexpected appear- 
ance which the visible Church presented. Where was the 
glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing^^? Well, indeed, might the faithful have questioned 
their own spirit, have poured out their hearts in prayer, of 
which the burden should have been nearly this, " Didst not 
thou sow good seed in thy field F from whence then hath it tares? 
— didst not thou constitute thy Church to be a pure and holy 
communion ? — is not the doctrine such as should only produce 
fruits of righteousness ? — whence then is it that even within 
the holy precincts themselves, there should be so many who 
themselves openly sin and cause others to sin?^^ * But in the 
householder's reply, An enemy hath done this^^ the mischief 
is traced up to its source; and that not the imperfection, 
ignorance, weakness, which cling to everything human, and 
which would prevent even a Divine idea from being more than 
very inadequately realized by men ; but the distinct counter- 


^ Menken: “This question, * Whence then hath it tares V is the 
result of our first study of Church histoiy, and remains afterwards tlie 
motto of Church history, and the riddle which should he solved by help 
of a faithful histoiy ; instead of which, many so-called Chdreh historians 
[authors of Ancient Christianity, and the hke], ignorant of the purpose 
and of the hidden glory of the Church, have their pleasure in the tai es, 
and imagine themselves wonderfully u ise and useful, when out of Church 
history, which ought to he the history tf the Light a$id the Truth, they have 
made a shameful history of error and wickedness. They have no desire 
to edify, to further holiness or the knowledge of the truth; but at 
the expense of the Church would gratify a proud and ignorant world/’ 
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working of tke great apiritual enemy ; they are " spiritual " 
wickednessea/^ 

In the question which follows, fVUt thou then that we go 
and gather them up the temptation to use outward power 
for the suppression of error, a temptation which the Church 
itself has sometimes found it difficult to resist, indeed has 
not resisted, finds its voice and uttmunce.* But they who 
thus speak are unfit to be trusted in this matter. They have 
often no better than a Jehu’s "zeal for the Lord’’ (2 Kin. x. 
16) j it is but an Elias-zeal at the best (Luke ix. 64). And 
therefore " he said, NayJ^ By this prohibition are doubtless 
forbidden all such measures for the excision of heretics and 
other ofienders, as shall leave them no room for after repent- 
ance or amendment ; indeed the prohibition is so clear, so ex- 
press, so plain, that whenever we meet in Church history with 
something that looks like the carrying out of this proposal of 
the servants, we may at once suspect, as Bengel says, that it 
is not wheat making war on tares, but tares seeking to root 
out wheat. The reason of the prohibition is given; Lest 
while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat with 
themJ^ This might be, either by rooting up what were now 
tares, but hereafter should become wheat — children of the 
wicked one, who, by faith and repentance, should become 
children of the kingdom or it might happen through the 
mistake of the servants, who, with the best intentions, should 
fail to distinguish between these and those,’ and involve good 
and bad in a common doom. It is only the Lord himself, the 
Searcher of hearts, who with absolute certainty "knoweth them 
* that are his.” The Romish expositors, indeed, and those who 
in the middle ages wrote in the interests of Rome, in these 
words, lest ye root up the wheat with them/^ find a loophole 

* Augustine {Quasi, ex Matt, qu. 12) : Potest ei suboriri voluntas, 
ut tales homines de rebus humanis auferat, si ahquam temporis babeat 
facultatem : sed utrum faoere debeat, justitiam I)ei consulit, utrum 
hoc ei pi’fiBcipiat vel permittat, et hoc officium esse hominum velit. 

f Jerome : Monemur, ne cito amputemus fratrem : quia fieri po- 
test, ut ille, qui hodie noxio depravatus est dogmate, eras resipiscat, 
et defendere inoipiat veritatem. 
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whereby they may escape the prohibition itself. Thus Aqui- 
nas, who urges that the prohibition is only binding, when 
there exists this danger of plucking up the wheat together 
with the tares.* And Maldonatus observes, that in each par- 
ticular case the householder is to judge whether there be such 
danger or not. The Pope, he adds, is now the representative 
of the householder, and to him the question is to be put. 
Wilt thou that we go and gather up the tares and he 
concludes his exposition with an exhortation to all Catholic 
princes, that they imitate the zeal of these servants, and 
rather, like them, need to have their eagerness restrained, 
than need, as did so many, to be urged on to the task of root- 
ing out heresies and heretics. 

Yet this Nayi^^ implies not that the tares shall never be 
plucked up, but only that this is not the time, nor they the 
doers, Let both grow together until the harvest How 
much these words tell us concerning Antichrist and the anti- 
christian power; they tell us that evil is not, as so many 
dream, gradually to wane and to disappear before good, the 
world to be absorbed into the Church, but is ever to develop 
itself more fully, even as, on the other side, good is to unfold 
itself more and more mightily also: till at last they stand 
face to face, each in its highest manifestation, in the persons 
of Christ and of Antichrist ; on the one hand, an incarnate 
God, on the other, the man in whom the fulness of all Satanic 
power will dwell bodily. Both are to grow until the har- 
vest^^ till they are ripe, one for destmetiSn, and the other for 
full salvation. And they are to grow together the visible 
Church is to have its intermixture of good and bad until the* 
end of time; and, by consequence, the fact of bad being 
found mingled with good will in nowise justify a separation 
from it, or an attempt to set up a little Church of our own.f 


* Summa Theol. 2®, qu. 10 : Cum metus iste non siibest, . . . non 
dormiat sevoritas disciplinee. 

f Calvin's woi*ds are excellent: enim htec pemculosa tentatio. 

nullam Ecclesiam putare, ubi non ^pareat perfecta piiritas. Nam 
quicunque h&c occupatus fuerit, necesse tandem erit, ut, discessione 
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Where men will attempt this, besides the guilt of transgress- 
ing a plain command, Jt is not difficult to see what fatal 
effects on their own spiritual life the attempt must have, 
what darkness it must bring upon them, into what ar snare of 
pride it must cast them. For while, even in the best of men, 
there is the same intermixture of good and evil as there is 
outwardly in the Church, such conduct will infallibly lead a 
man to the wilfully shutting of his eyes , both to the evil 
which is in himself, and in the little schismatical body which 
he will then call the Church, since only so the attempt will 
even seem to be successful. 

Thus Augustine often appeals to the fact that the Dona- 
tists had not succeeded — they would not themselves dare to 
assert that they had succeeded — in forming what should even 
externally appear a pure communion : and since by their own 
acknowledgment there might be, and probably were, hypo- 
crites and undetected ungodly livers among themselves, this 
was enough to render all such passages, as lsai. lii. 1, as inap- 
plicable to them as to the Catholic Church in its present con- 
dition ; while yet on the strength of this their assumed purity 
they displayed a spirit of the most intolerable pride and pre- 
sumptuous uncharitableness towards the Church from which 
they had separated. And the same sins cleave more or less 
to all schismatical bodies, which, under pica of a purer com- 
munion, have divided from the Church Catholic :* — the small- 
est of these, from its very smallness persuading itself that it is 
the most select and purest, being generally the guiltiest here. 
Not that there is not something in every man which inclines 
him to the error. Every young Christian, in the time of his 
first zeal, is tempted to be somewhat of a Donatist in spirit. 


ab omnibus aliis facta, solus sibi sanctus videatur in mundo,*aut pe- 
culiarem sectam cum paucis hypocritis instituat. Quid ergo causse 
habuit Paulus ^cur Ecclesiam Dei Corinthi agnosceret ? nempe quia 
Evangelii doctrinam, baptismum, coDuam Domini, quibus symbolis 
censeri debet Eoclesia, apud eos cemebat. ^ ^ 

* See Augustine {ColL Garth, iii. 9) for an extraordinary instance 
of this pride on the part of the Donatist adversaries of the Church, 


T. P. 
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• Nay, it woold argue little love or holy earnestness in him, if 
he had not this longing to see the Church of his Saviour a 
^orious Church without spot or wrinkle. But he must learn 
' that the desire, righteous and holy as in itself it is, yet is not 
to find its fulfilment in this present evil time ; that, on the 
contrary, the suffering froiii false brethren is one of the pres- 
sures upon him, which is meant to wring out from him a more 
earnest prayer that the kingdoxn of God may appear.* He 
must learn that all self-willed and impatient attempts, such as 
have been repeated again and again, to anticipate that perfect 
communion of saints, are indeed works of the flesh; that, 
however fairly they may promise at the first, no blessing will 
. rest upon them, nor will they for long even appear to be 
crowned with success.f 


♦ Fuller (Holy v. 2) enumerates six reasons why in the king- 
dom of gi-aceyvicked pen shoiild he inscpaiubly mingled ^Mth godly; 

First, because hypocrites ean never be seveied hut by Him tliat 
Cfui search the heart; secondly, because if men should make the sepa- 
ration, weak Christians would be counted no Cinistians, and those 
who have a gram of grace ui^er a load’Qf imperfections would bo 
counted reprobates ,, thirdly, because God’s vessels of honour for all 
eternity, not as yet appearing, but wallowing in sin, would be made 
castaways ; fourthly, because God by the mixture of the vtucked mth 
the godly will tiy the watclifuliiesb and patience of his servants ; fifthly, 
because thereby He will bestow many favours op wicked, to clear 
his justice and render them the more inexcusable 5 lastly, because 
the mixture of the wicktd giieving the godly wilbihake them the 
more heartily pray for the day ofju*dgnienl.” 

f Augustine (Enarr, in Fs, xcix. 1) asks: separaturus est 

Ohrislianus ut non geinat inter falsos ’Solitu.dmes petat ? 

sequuntur scandala. Sepaiaturus'est pioficit, ut nullum 

omnino hominein patmtur? quid ^ et ipsum antequam proficeret 
nemo vellct pati? Si ergo 4 ^ia proficit; nullum hoirilhem vult pdti, 
eo ipso quo non vult aliquem hofuinem paU, convineitnr, quod non 
profecerit. A^ qtda veloces pedes tibi videris habuisse ad transeun- 
dum, pi tecisurus es pontem The Whole passage is tod long to quote, 
J?ut deeply instructive coucei’ning the vanity of evdry attempt to found 
'a Church on a subjective instead of an .objective basis, on the per- 
sonal holiness of the members instead of recognizing one there t6 
be founded for us, where the pure Word of God is preached, and the 
Sacraments administered, by those duly commissioned to these offices. 
How admirable again are his words m another place (Con, Creao. iii. 
B 5 ) : Fugio paleam, ne hoc sim; non aJeam, ne nihil sim: and see also 
Berm, clxiv. 7 , 8. 
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• Some in modern times fearing lest arguments sliould be 
drawn from this parable to the prejudice of any atten^ts to 
revive stricter discipline in the Church, have sought to escape 
these conclusions,* * * § by xirging that in our Lord^s explanation 
no notice is taken of the proposal made by the servants (ver. 
38), nor yet of the householderis reply to that proposal (ver. 
29) • They argue, therefore, that this parable is not instruc- 
tive of what the conduct of the serv antis of a heavenly Lord 
ought to be, but merely prophetic of what generally will be 
the case in the Church — that this offer of the servants is 
merely brought in to afford an opportunit^y for the masteris 
reply, and that of that the latter is the only significant por- 
tion. But assuredly when Christ asserts that it is his purpose , 
to make a complete and solemn separation at the end. He im-- 
plicitly forbids, — not the exercise in the inean time of a godly 
discipline, not, where that has become necessary, absolute 
exclusion from Church-fellowship— but any attempts to anti- 
cipate the final irrevocable separatidn, of which He has re- 
served the execution to himselff That shall not take place 
till the end of the present dispensation.^ Not till the time 
of the harvest§ does the householder command — and then 


* Steif’er, in the Evan§, Kirch, Zeit. lt?3 and an able writer iii the 
British Critic, No. hi. j). 385. 

f Tertiilliiui (Apol, 41) : Qui seme! sBternum judicium destinavit 
post bt nili linem, non pra^cipitat^djiscretioncm quaj est conditio ju- 
dicii, ante bcculi Anem. 

I Ihe ffvi'TeXeta roy alwvtfi, ^ov rrvvr^ rioy atwvaiv (so HebfiX, 26), 
the inonient of the passing over from to the corning the 

jiiicUire ot the two «ras (see Job xxiv. 20 ,.*lxx pexf^i (TwriXtiag 
(jiWTog Kai^Korovg), the present, called iyeari^g (Gal 1.4), or 6 vvy 
(I’lt. 11 12), = Kjocfiqg ovrog, witli the future, termed aiu)y ipxojue- 
yog (Maik x. 30) aiwyeg eirepxofjieyoi (Ephes. ii 7), aiu>v hk^iWuy (Heb*. 
vi. h),'=zoikovpiyr^ peWovaa (Heb. ii 0). The phrase i§ equivalent 
to the TeKrj tAp aiwyofy (1 Cor x. 11), the e^tremitie's of the two seras^ 
tlie end of the one and the cpiiimencement of the other. 

§ Bishop Horsley (Bibl. Grit. vol. ni. p. 344) distinguishes between 
the vintage and the harvest, which are the two images under which 
the consummation of the present age is so commonly represented. 
“ The vintage is always an image of the season of jlidgment, but the 
harvest of the ingathering of the objects of God’s final mercy. I am 
not awi(,i’e that a single unexceptionable instance is to be found, ia 



foo THE TARES. 

he gives the command not to the servants/^ but to ^^the 
rea^s ^^ — that the tares be gathered out from among the 
wheat. Not till the end of the world will the Son of man 
send forth his servants— nor even then hia earthly minister, 
iag servants,* but his angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all things that pffend,^ and all which do iniquitf^ 
—in the words of Zephaniah (i. 3), ^‘the stumbling-blocks 
with the wicked.^^ 

The lot of the tares is to be gathered into bundles J and 
consumed with fire. In David^s words (2 Sam. xxiii, C, 7), 


which the haiTCst is a type of judgment Tii Rev. xiv. 15, 16, the 
sickle is thrust into the ripe harvest, and the eai th is reaped, ^ e,, tlic 
elect arc gathered from the four winds of heaven The wheat of God 
is gathoicd into his barn (Matt xiii. 30). Aftei this reaping of the 
caith the sickle is applied to the clusters of the vine, and tliey arc 
cast into the great winepress of the wrath of God (Kov xiv 18*20). 
This is judgmen^. In Joel iiL 13, the ripe harvest is the haivest of 
tjie vine, ?.(?., .the grapes fit for gatheiing, as ajipeai.s by the context. 
In Jer li 33, the act’ of threshing the corn upon the floor, not the 
haiTCst, is the image of judgment. It is true the burning of tlie tares 
in our Saviours parable (Matt xiii.) is a woik of judgment, and of the 
time of harvest, previous to the binding of the sheaves; but it is an 
accidental adjunct of the business, not the harvest itself.” — It may he 
a question whether the manner hi which he makes onr parable fit into 
his scheme is quite satisfactory 

* Augustine , Audes usurpare ofiicium alienum, quod nec in messo 
erit tuum^ And Cyprian (with reference to 2 Tim. li, JiO, 21) . Nos 
operam demus et, quantum possiimus, laboremus, ut vas aureum -et 
argenteum simus. Caeterum fictilja vasikiconfringere Domino soli con- 
cessum est, cui et virga ferrea data cst. Jerome Ijueif) : Nemo 
potest Christi palinam sibi assumei’e, nemo aute diem judicii de liomi- 
nibus judicai e. Si jam mundata est Eqolesia^qmdiDomino reservamus ? 

t Sk-ttv^aXov (in its classical form cMv Wl if fif fiv) is that part of a 
trap or snare on which th^ bftit is placed, and which being touched by 
the animal, gives way and causes the snare to draw suddenly tight ; 
then genemlly a snare. In the Now Testament it is transfeiTed to 
spiritual things, and includes whatever, entangling as it were men’s 
feet, might cause thgsa to fall ; it is therefore = xpo<rjco//^a, and allied 
closely in ujj^eaning to itaylg and with which we And it used 
Bom. xi. 9. 

^ I Awgustine explains this* sometliing in the feshion of Dante’s 
hi^, in which the wicked of one kind are gathered into one place ; 
for on this gathering iuto bundles, ho ^says Hoc est, rapaces cum 
rapacibus, adulteros cum adulteris, li4!imicidas cum homicidis, fures 
pum fuxibus, derisores cum derisoribus, similes cum similibus. 
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^^The sons of Belial shall he all of th^ as thorns thrust 
away, . . . and they shall be utterly burned with fire pr, as 
it is here expressed, the angels shall cast them into the fur- 
nace of fire. Elsewhere (Mark ix. 43-48), the woe of hell 
is described under an image borrowed from the valley of the 
children of Hiimom, Where carcasses were cast out, from time* 
to time to be consumed with fire; here from that most fearful 
of all forms of punishment, one not indeed in use among the 
Jews, for we must look at David^s act (2 Sam. xii. 31) as an 
excess of sev erity,* but one with which they were not un- 
acquainted, that is, death by fire (Gen. xxxviii. 24 ; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 3). It was in use among the Chaldmans (Jer. xxix. 22 ; 
Dan. iii. (i), and in the Jewish tradition, which is probably of 
great antiquity, Nimrod cast Abraham into a furnace of fire, 
for refusing to worship his false gods. It was one of the 
forms of cruel death with which Antiochus sought to over- 
come the heroic constancy of the Jewish confessors iu the 
time of the Maccabees (2 Macc. vii.). In modern "times, Char- 
din makes mention of penal furnaces in Persia.f That dread- 
ful punishment by fire supplying the image here, makes ex- 
ceedingly improbable the explanation of the gnashing of 
teetlC^ given by some, who underltand it as a chattering, the 
expression of the pain 9 <rising from r^xcessive cold;J so that 
they imagine a kind of Dantean hell, with alternations of cold 
and heat, alike mnendurable. But the wailing and gnashing 
of tcciii^ are evidently no more than expressions generally of 
rage and impatience (Acts vii. 54), under the sense of into- 
lerable i^ain and unutterable loss. 

Theny^ after it has been thus done with the wicked, 


- So too that of Herod the Great, recorded by Josephus, B J. i. 
83, 4 

' * 
t Voy en PersCy Langles’ ed. vol. vi. p. 116. , 

I See SuiCER, s. v. (^(wyfxdgy which some make = rpurfiog shomor, 
but it IS simpler to say with Bernard :'^Fietus ex doloro, stndor den- 
tium ex furore ; for in Cyprian’s words {Ad Demet ) : Erit tunc sfne 
fructu p(Bnitenti® dolor, poense inaais ploratjo, et inefiicax deprecatio. 
See Ambrose, Exjp, in Im. Vii, 206, and Gerhard, Thsoll. 
xxxi. 6, 46. 
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*^»haU the righteous shine forth^ as the sun in the kingdom of 
thdur Father A^fire was the element of the dark and cruel 
kingdom of hell, so is light of the pure heavenly kingdom.f 
TheUi when the dark hindering element is removed, shall this 
element of light, which was before struggling with and ob- 
structed by it, come torth in its full brightness (sec Col. iii. 3 ; 
Kom. viii. 18 ; Prov. xxv. 4, 5). A glory shall be revealed in 
the saints r not merely brought to them, and added from with- 
out ; but rather a glory which they before had, but which did 
not before evidently appear, shall burst forth and show itself 
openly, as once in the days of his flesli, at the moment of his 
Transfiguration, did the hidden glory of our Lord. That shall 
be the day of the manifestation of the sons of God they 
shall shine forth as the sun, when the clouds are rolled away 
{l)an. xii. 3) ; they shall evidently appear, and be acknow- 

* in winch full force is to be given to the preposi- 

tion. Sclileusricr indeed says : Parum diffeit a simplici Xa^uTTw, — but 
Passow Horvorstrahlen, sieli plbtzhch m allcr Hoiilichkeit liervor- 
tliun. There are two beautiful simihtudes in the Shepherd of Hennas 
(iii. sim. 3 and 4), which set forth the same iiuth, though undei* a dif- 
ferent ima*‘ge. The Seer is shown in the first a number of trees, all 
which Avhile it is winter aio alike without their leaves, and setuning 
therefore to him all alike dead ; and ha is told that as the dry and the 
green trees aie not distinguishable from one another in the wan ter, 
while all alike are leafless and bare, so neither in the present ago are 
the just from sinners. In the second, he is again shown the trees, 
but now some of them are iiutting for§i leaves, wliile otheis aic still 
remaining bare Thus shall it be in tlie future age, winch for the just 
shall be a summer, and they shall be decl ired openly, wliilo their 
hidden life shall then manifest itself ; but for the siniieis it shall still 
be winter, and they, remaining without leaf or fruit, shall as dry w’ood 
be cut down for the burning. The resemblance between these visions 
and singularly *beauti fid passages in Augustine {Enarr in Ps xxxvi. 
2, and mPs.cxlvm. 13^, W’here exactly same image is used, is voiy 
remarkable; and again ho saj^s'of the Uhristiaii as he is now {in 1 Ep. 
Joh. Tract, 6), Jjlrloiia ejus occulta *est cum veneiit Dominus, tunc 
apparebit gloria. Viget eriim, sed adhuc in hiemc ; viget radix, sed 
quasi andi sunt rami. Intus est medulla quee viget, iiitus sunt folia 
arborum, intus fructus : sod jestatem expectant. Of. Minuciiis Felix 
(p. 329, ed. Ouzel.) : Ita coipus in seculo, ut arbores in hiberno*oc- 
cultant virorem ariditate mentita. Quid festirias ut cruda adhuc hieme 
reviviscat et redeat? Expectandum nobis etiam odrpdris ver est. 

It is exactly thus that in the Mohammeda^ theology the good 
angels are compact of lights and the evil ones of fire. 
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ledged by all, as ^^tbe children of Hght/^ of that Gbd who is 
^^the Father of Lights^^* (Jam. i. 17). And then, hut not till 
then, shall be accomplished those glorious prophecies so often 
repeated in the Old Testament : Henceforth there shall no 
more come into thee the uncircumcised and the unclean’^ (Isai. 
lii. 1) ; ^^In that day there shall be no more the Canaanite in 
the house of the Lord of Hosts^’ (Zech. xiv. 21) ; Thy people 
also shall be all righteoua^^ (Isai. lx. 21). Cf. Isai. xxxv, 8; 
Joeliii. 17; Ezek. xxxvii. 21-27; Zeph. hi. 13. 


'!« Calvin * Tn&ignis consolatio, quod filii Deiqui nunc vcl squalore 
ohsiti jacont, vel latent niillo in jiretio, vel ctiam probris cooperti sunt, 
tunc quasi sei enp cado, et discussis omnibus nebulis, vere et ad liqui- 
dum semel conspioui fulgebunt . auos in sublime ottollot Filius Dei, 
et omnem fuliginem absterget, qua nunc coiuir fulgor obiuitur — ^It 
is the saying of a Jewish expositoi of Ps Ixxii : Quemadmodum Sol 
et Luna illuininant hoc seculum, ita futurum est ut justi illuminent 
seculum futunim. 
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THE MUSTARD-SEED. 

Matt. xiii. 31, 32 ; Mask iv. 30-32 ; Luke xiii. 18, 10. 

rpHIS parable, and the following, might seem, at first 
^ sight, merely repetitions of the same truth ; but in this, 
as in every other case, upon nearer inspection essential differ- 
ences reveal themselves. That other parable, of the Leaven, 
is concerning the kingdom of God which cometh not with 
observation/^ this is concerning that same kingdom as it 
displays itself openly, and cannot be hid : that declares the 
intensive^ this the extensive, development of the Gospel. That 
sets forth the power and action of the truth on the world 
brought in contact with it ; this the power of the truth to 
develop itself from within; as the tree shut up within the 
seed, which will unfold itself according to the inward law of 
its own being. They have indeed this in common, that they 
describe the small and slight beginnings, the gradual ijro- 
gress, and the final marvellous increase of the Church — or 
how, to use another image, the stone cut out without hands 
should become a great mountain, and fill the whole earth 
'(Dan. ii. 34, 35). 

Chrysostom* traces finely the connexion between this 
parable and those that have gone before. In that of the 
Sower, the disciples had heard that three parts of the seed 
sown perished, aud only a fourth part prospered ; again they 
had heard in that of the Tares, of the further hindrances which 
beset even this part that survived ; and now, lest they should 


So also Ljser, with more immediate reference to the question 
with which the parable is introduced in St. Mark (iv. 80): Cum ea sit 
Evang^i sors, ut tarn multa ,ejus fructum. impediaiit, et eidem 
Satanas tot modis insidietur, ut vix fructue acquis sperari possit, 
quid de illo dicemus ? ^teritne in rerum natura aliquid inveniri, 
quod ejhs exilitatem exctisai-e, illudque contemptu vindicai-e queat? 
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be tempted quite to lose heart and to despair, these two 
parables are spoken for their encouragement. My kingdom,” 
the Lord would say, will survive these losses, and surmount 
these hindrances, until, sm^l as its first beginnings may 
appear, it will, like a mighty tree, fill the earth with its 
branches, — like potent leaven, difiuse its influence through dl 
the world.” .His comparison of the growth of his kingdom 
to that of a tree, must have been one with which many of his 
hearers were already familiar from the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament. The growth of a worldly kingdom had been set 
forth under this image (Dan. iv. 10-12 ; Ezek. xxxi. 3-9*), 
that also of the kingdom of God (Ezek. xvii. 22-21; Ps. Ixxx. 
8t). But why, it may be asked, is of all trees a mustard- 
tree J chosen here ? Many nobler plants, as the vine, or taller 
trees, as the cedar, might have been named. Doubtless this 
is chosen, not with reference to ultimate greatness, in which 
many surpass it, but to the proportion between the smallness 
of the seed and the greatness of the plant which unfolds itself 
therefrom. For this is the point to which the Lord calls 
especial attention, — not its greatness in itself, but its great- 
ness when compared with the seed from whence it springs j 
since what He desired to set before his disciples ivas not merely 
that his kingdom should be glorious, but' that it should be 
glorious despite its weak and slight and despised beginnings. 


* See HavtiIUNick, Comm. ub. Daniel^ p. 189. 

f 111 a stiikiiig poem, found m the Appendix to Fell’s Cyprian^ 
the growth of the kingdom of God, under the figure of that of a tree, 
is beautifully set forth, 

I The most accurate inquiries of naturalists would seem to point 
out as the mustard-tree of this parable, not that Which goes by this 
name in Western Europe, but the Salvadora Persica, commonly called 
in Syria now Idiardal. So Dr. Lindley, in his Flora Indioa ; and see 
in the Athencmm of March 23, 1844, ah interesting paper by Dr. Hoyle, 
read before the Asiatic Society. Captains Irby and Mangles, describ- 
ing this kliardal, say, ‘‘ It has a pleasant, though a strong aromatic 
taste, exactly resembling mustard, and if taken in any quantity, pro- 
duces a similar irritability of the nqse and eyes.” There is, on the 
other hand, a learned discussion in the (jfentlmaiis Magazine, June 
1844, calling in question Dr. Boyle’s ooiwjlusions ; but not seriously 
shaking them. 
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Nor, indeed, was the mustard-seed, though in appearance so 
tritial, altogether without its significance and acknowledged 
worth in antiquity. It ranked among the nobler Pythagorean 
symbols ; it was esteemed to possess medicinal virtues against 
the bites of venoraou'^ creatures and against poisons, and was 
used as a remedy in many diseases.* Nor can I, with a 
modern interpreter, find anything so very ridiculous in the 
suppqisition that the Saviour chose this seed on account of 
further qualities possessed by it, which gave it a peculiar 
aptness to' illustrate the truth whicli He had in hand. Its 
heat, its fiery vigour, the fact that only through being bruised 
it gives out its best virtues, and all this under so insignificant 
an appearance and in so small a compass, may well have 
moved Him to select this seed under the image of which to set 
forth the destinies of that word of the kingdom, that doetrine 
of a crucified Redeemer ; which, though to the Greeks foolish- 
ness, and to the Jews % stumbling-block, should prove to them 
that believed the power of God unto salvation.^^f 


* Plin. H N XX 87. Plautus applies to it a harder epithet, siuapis 
scelerata, because ot its pungency, which draws tears from the eyes ; 
and Columella’s line is often quoted : 

Sequ^ lacessenti fletum factura sinapi*:!. 

This, too, may be a part of its fitness here ; for neither is the Gospel 
all sweets, but may be compared (Clement of Alexandria has com- 
pared it) to^the mustard-seed, emdaKyovorav ^(IteXijjiug rqy The 

comparison is earned out to gi eater length in the homily of an un- 
certain author: Sicut sinapis granum cum sumirnus, vultu contiista- 
mur, fronte contrahinmr, ad lacrimas peraiovemur, et ipsam salubrita* 

tern coipoiis nostii cum quodam fletu austeritatis accipimus 

ita ergo et cum fidei Christiana) paandata percipimus, contiistamur 
animo, affiigimur corpore, ad laenmas permovemur, ct ipsam salutem 
nostram cum quodam fletu ac mocrore consequimur. Moreover, that 
its active energ}^ -a I nch m these quotations is noted, will make it as 
apt an emblem of the good as the ill; and fts such it was used, 
according to Eastern tradition, by Alexander ihe Great, for when 
Darius sent him a barrel full of sesame, to acquairit him with the 
number of his soldiers, he sent a bag full of mustard-seed in return, 
to indicate the, active, fiery, bitjng courage of his (D’Heebelot, 
BiliUothj Orient s. v. Escande'r). ^ 

f Thus the author of a* sermon which has been attributed to Au- 
gustine {Sirm, 87, AppeMix), and to Ambrose: Sicut enim granum 
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But notClirist^s doctrine merely, nor yet even the Church 
which He planted upon earth, is this grain of mustard-seed in 
its central meaning. He is himself at once the mustard-seed* 
and the Man that sowed it. The mustard-seed, for the Church 
was originally enclosed in Him, and from Him unfolded, hav- 
ing as much oneness of life with Him as the tree witirthe seed 
in wWch it was originally shut up, and out of which it grew ; 
the Sower, in that by a free act of his own. He gave hpnself 
to that death whereby He became the Author of life unto 
many;t as Himself has said, Except a corn of ^ wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone j but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit^^. (John xii. 24). And the field in 
which He sowed this seed was the world ; — his field, or, as 
St. Luke expresses it (xili. 19), Ms garden for the world 
was made by Him, and when He came to it, He came unto 
his own.^^ 

This seed, when cast into the ground, is the least of all 
seeds, — w^ords which have often perplexed interpreters, as 
there are many seeds, as of poppy or rue, that are smaller. 
Yet difiiculties of this kind are not worth, making ; it is sufii- 
cient to know that small as a grain of mustard -seed^^ was a 


sinapis primu, fronte specie! suae cst par\uim, vile, despectum, non 
saporera praestans, non odorom circumfercns, nonindicans su ivitatem : 
at ubi ten cceperit, statim odorem suum fiindit, acrimoniam exliibet, 
cibuin flamnoi saporis cxhalat, ct lanto forvons calore saiccenditur, 
ut inirum sit in tain frivolis [granis] tantum ignem fuisse conclusum, 
. . . . ita ergo ct fides Chiibtiana prima fronte videtur esse paiTa, 

vilis, ct tenuis, non potentiam suam ostendens, non suporbiam prse- 
ferens, non gratiam subministrans, There is great fitness and beauty 
in the occasion upon which this sermon was^ preached, namely, the 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence, ther manner of whose death is well 
known. — There is much also that is instructive, with somewhat 
merely fanciful, in the remarks which Ambrose {Esep, in Luc, vii. 176- 
186) makes on this parable. 

* See a fragment of Irenseus (p, 347, Bened. cd.), who also notes 
how the mustar{i-seed4vas selected for its fieiy and austere qualities 
(ro TvppnKec koX abtrrrfpdy). So Tertulliah, Adv, Mare. iv. 30. 

f Early Christian art had a. true insight into this. Dickon (Icono- 
graphic Chretienne^ p. 208) describes this as a freqdent symbol: Le 
Christ dans un tombeau: de sabouche sort tin arbre, sur les branches 
duquel s6nt les apotres. 
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prov^bial expression among the Jewf^ for something exceed- 
ingly minute (see* Luke xvii. 6), The Lord, in his popular 
teaching, adhered to the popular language. And was not his 
kingdom even such ? What, to the eye of flesh, could be less 
magnificent, what could have less of promise, than the com- 
mencements of that kingdom in his own person? Growing up 
in a distant and despised province, till his thirtieth year He 
did not emerge from the bosom of his family ; then taught for 
two or three years in the neighbouring towns and villages, 
aifiid occasionally at J crusalem ; made a few converts, chiefly 
among the poor and unlearned ; and at length, falling into the 
hands of his enemies, without an attetbpt on his own part or 
that of his folloivers to release Him, died the shameful death 
of the cross : such, and so slight, was the commencement of 
the universal kingdom of God. For in this that kingdom 
differs from the great schemes of this world ; these last have 
a proud beginning, a shameful and miserable end — towers of 
Babel, which at first threaten to be as high as heaven, but end 
in being a deserted misshapen heap of slime and bricks ; while 
the works of God, and most of all his great work, his Church, 
have a slight and unobserved beginning, with gradual increase, 
and a glorious consummation. So is it with his kingdom in 
the world ; so is it with his kingdom in every single heart : 
there too the word of Christ falls like a slight mustard-seed, 
seeming to promise little, but issuing, if allowed to grow, in 
great and marvellous results, f 


* So also in the Coran {Sur. 31): Oh my son, verily eveiy matter, 
whether good or bad, though it be of the weight of a grain of mu&tard- 
se^ed, and be hidden in a rock, or in the heavens, or m the earth, God 
will bring the same to light.'* 

f Jerome {Comm, in Matt, m loc.) has a striking passage noting 
the difference, in this resiicct, between tlie Gospel and every system 
of human philosophy ; the last promising much and perfoimihg little, 
the other promising little and pcrfonnhig much i Prajdicatio Evangelii 
minima est omnibus discipimis. Ad primam quippe doctrinam, 
fidem non habet veritatis, hominem Deum, Deum moituum, et 
scandalum crucis prasdicans. Confer hujuscimodi dootibiam dog- 
matibus philosophoium, et libris eorum, splendori elo^iuentise, et 
composition! sermonum, et videbis quanto minor sit cseteiis semini* 
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That which was th# smallest of all seeds, *^wken it is 
grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and beeometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the air come and hdge in the branches thereof!^ 
In hot countries, as in Judaea, the mustard-tree attains a size 
'winch it is never known to reach in our colder latitudes, some- 
times so great as to allow a man to climb up into its branches 
(though this, indeed, is mentioned as a remarkp^ble thing),* 
oy.to ride on horseback under them, as a traveller in Chili men- 
tions that he has done, Maldonatus assures us, that in Spain 
he has himself seen great ovens heated with its branches; he 
mentions further, that birds are exceedingly partial to the 
seed, so that wen it is advancing to ripeness, he has often 
seen them lighting in very great numbers on its boughs, 
which, however, were strong enough to sustain the weight 
without being broken. This fact of the fondness of birds for 
the seeds, and the manner in which, therefore, they congre- 
gated in the branches, was probably familiar to our Lord^s 
hearers as well. They, too, had beheld them congregating in 
the branches of the tree, whose seed thus served them for 
meat; so that there must have been a singular liveliness in the 
image which the parable presented to their minds. 

Neither need we suppose this last circumstance introduced 
merely for the purpose of completing the picture, and present- 
ing it in a more lively manner to the eye : but rather, in the 
birds flocking to the boughs of the musfcard-tree when it had 
grown great, and there finding shelter and food (Ezek. xvii. 
23 , under it shall dwell all fowl of every wing^’), we are to 
recognize a prophecy of the refuge and defence that should be 
for all men in the Church; how that multitudes should thither 
make their resort, finding their protection from wwldly op- 


bus sementis Evangelii. Sed ilia cum creverit, nihil mordax, nihil 
vividum, nihil vitale demonstrkt, sed totum flaccidum marcidumque, 
et mollitum ebullit in olera et in herbas qua) cito arescunt et corruunt. 
Haec autem praedicatw) qu80 parva videbatur in prlncipio, cum vel in 
animS, creJeptis, vel in toto mundo sata fueiit, non exsurgit in olera, 
sed crescit in arborem. 

* Liohtfoot, Hot, Heh, in loc. 
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pression, as well as the satisfactionfou all the needs and wants 
of their souls;* and fining true* the words pf the' so^ of 
Sirach (xiv. 20 , 26 , 27 ), ^^Blessed is the man that 4qth medi- 
tate good things^^in 'Wisdom. ... He shall set his cbildre^ 
under her shelter, and shall lodge tmder her branches; 
her he shall be covered from heat, and in her glory shall he 
djvelT/^ Theoplijlact concludes his exposition of the parable 
with this" practical apjplicatsiqn : "And be thou also such- a 
grain of mustard, — small, indeed, in appearance, for it be- 
comes thee not to make a spectacle of thy virtue, but fervent, 
and zealous, and energic, and armed to reprove.^^ - 



* Augustine (-S'm?!. xliv. 2) : Crevit Eeclcsia, ciediderunt gentcs, 
victisunt terrae principes sub nomine Cliristi, ut esseiit victoros in orbe 
terramm Pei’sequebantur ante Cliiistianos pro idohs, pei scquuntur 
idola propter Cliiistuui. Oinnos oonfiigiuut ad anxihum Ecjclcsiaj, in 
omni pressuia, in omni tiibulatione sua. Cicvit illud gianum sin apis, 
veniunt volatilia cooli, supeibi ba3culi et acquiescuut sub raiuis cjus. 
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Matthew xiii. 88 ; LritE xiii. 20, * 

rpHIS parable relates also to tbe maryellous increase of the 
'*■ kingdom of God; but, while the last set forth its out- 
ward^ visible manifestation, this declares its hidden mysterious 
workipg, its influence on the world which on all sides it 
touches. Thptnustard-seed does not for some while attract 
observation ; nor, until it has grown to some height, do the 
birds of the air light upon its branches; but the active working 
of the leaven has been from the very beginning, from the first 
moment that it was hidden in the lump. It has indeed been 
urged against this and every other scheme which interprets 
the leaven in a favourable sense, that leaven is most fre- 
quently used in the Scripture as the symbol of something 
evil (1 Cor. v. 7; Luke xii. 1; Gal. v. 9). This is undoubt- 
edly true, and as such it was forbidden in the oficrings under 
the Law (Exod. xiii 3; Lev. ii. 11; Amos iv. 5), though not 
without an exception (Lev. xxiii. 17). The strict command 
to the children of Israel, that th^ should carefully put away 
every particle of leaven out of their houses during the Pass- 
over week, re.sts on this view of it as evil; they were thus 
reminded that if they would rightly keep the feast, they must 
seek to cleanse their hearts from all workings of malice and 
wickedness.* When leaven is thus used in an evil -sense, its 

* See our Collect for the First Sunday after Easter. — The Jews 
termed the figmentum malum, that in man which lusteth against the 
spirit, and hinders him from doing the things that he would, “the 
leaven in Aehimp and the reason is given in tlie book Sohar: Prava 
concuptscentiavnoatur fermentum, quiapmim ejus cor pervadit, et in 
tantjim exturgescit, ut findatur pectus (see SoHOKiroEu’s Hor. Heb. 
Yol. i. p*<*6i7). The* Romans had the same dislike to the use of leaven 
in saesrhd things: Farinam fermento imbutam attingerc flamini Dialr 
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tendencies to make sour and to corrupt pe those which come 
most prominently out. Yet^ because such is its most frequent 
use in Scripture^ there needs not therefore to interpret the 
parable, as Gurtler,* Teelman,f and also some little bands of 
modern separatists! (whose motive, of course, is obvious) hi^ 
done, as, though it were a prophecy of the heresies and, cor- 
^ ruptions which should mingle with and adulterate the jure 
doctrine of the Gospel, —as though it were, in fact, a prophecy 
of the workings of the future mystery of iniquity. These ex- 
positors make the Woman that hides the leaven in the meal 
to be the apostate Church, which, with its ministers, Ihey 
observe is often represented under this imagi^ they adduce 
Prov. ix. 13; Ilev. xvii. 1; Zech. v. 7-11. But 'if this inter- 
pretation were the true one, could it thus be said that at any 
time the whole Church was penetrated through and through 
with the leaven of false doctrine, the gates of hell would, 
indeed, have prevailed against it ; and from whence it should 
ever have become unleavened again, it is difficult to under- 
stand. 

But the admitted faet that leaven is, in Scripture, most 

fas non est (OeU x ]5, 19). Plutarch (Qua-st 109) gives no doubt 
the true explanation . “ The leaven itself is horn fiom corruption, and 
eonupts the mass with which it is mingled ” Thus it comes to pass 
that agroi Kadapoi is used as=afv/ioc So Jerome {Up. 31) gives the 
reason why honey w^as forbidden m the Levitieal ofterings (I^ev. ii 11) : 
Apud Beuin cniin nihil voluptuosum, nihil tantum suave placet; nisi 
quod in sc hnbet mordneis aliquid ^eritatis. These omissions had 
doubtless the same symbolical meaning, as the casting away of the 
gall among the Romans in the victims offered to the nuptial Juno — 
It was the feeling of the un suitableness of leaven in saens which, in 
fiart, caused the Latin Church to contend so earnestly against the use 
of feimented bread in the Eucharist, calling those wbo used it fer- 
mentarii, though a historical interest also mingled in the question 
(see Augustt, Handb. d. Christ! . Archdol, vol. ii. p. 662). 

* Syst TheoL Prophet, p 690. 

f Comm, in Luc xvi p. 69, seq,— VitHnga givps, with great impar- 
tiality, two entirely independent expositions of the parable, taking 
first the leaven in a good, then in an evil sense, but decides abso- 
lutely for neither. * 

I Brief Exposition of Matthew xiii., by J. N. X>abby, 1845, 40. 

He makes, in the same way, the parable of' the muslard-seed to be 
a {^<^liecy of the upgrowth of a proud world-hierarchy. 
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commonly the type of something false and corrupting, need 
not drive us into any such embarrassment. It was not, there- 
fore, the less free to use it in a good sense* In those other 
passages, the puflSng up, disturbing, souring properties which 
"it has were the prominent points of comparison; in the pre- 
sent^ its warmth,* its penetrative energy, the power which a 
little of it has to lend its own savour and virtue to much 
wherewith it is brought in contact. The figurative language 
of Scripture is not so stereotyped, that one figure must always 
stand for one and the same thing. The devil is " a roaring 
liony seeking whom he may devour’^ (1 Pet. v. 8) ; yet this 
does not hinder the same title from being applied to Christ, 
^^thc Lion of the tribe of Judah^^ (Ilev. v. 5) ; only there 
the subtlety and fierceness of the animal formed the poiift of 
comparison, here the nobility and kingliness and conquering 
strength, t St. Cyril J then could ecareely have had this 
parable in his mind,* when he said : Leaven, in the inspired 
writings, is ahvays taken as the type of naughtiness and sin.^^ 
Ignatius shows rather by his own application of the image, 
how it may be freely used, now in a good, now in a bad sense; 
for, w^arning against judaizing practices, he writes: ^^Lay aside 
the evil leaven which has growm old and maketh sour, and be 
transmuted into the new leaven, A^hicli is Christ Jesus.^^§ Nor 
is it to be forgotten that if, on one side, the operation of leaven 
upon meal presents an analogy to something evil in the spiritual 
world, it docs also on the other to something good ; all agree- 
ing that its effects on bread arc to render it more tasteful, 
lighter, more nourishing, and generally more W’^holesome. 

•I' Zvfxrf from as fermentum (=:fervinientum) from ferveo : 
leaven (in French, levain), from Icvare, to lift*up. 

f See Augustine {Semi. Ixxxii Quid emm tarn distat ab in- 
vicem, quam Clinstus ct Diabolus ? Tamen leo et Christus est ap- 
pellatus, et Diabolus .... Hie leo, propter fortitudmem : ilk* leo, 
propter feritatem. Hie leo, ad vincendum. ille leo, ad nocciidum. 
Of. Se?^ xxxii 6. 

I Horn Paschal. 19. 

«§ Ad Magms. 10. Cf. Gbegory Naz.' {Ontt. xxxvi. 90), who saj^S 
that Christ by his Incamation sanctified men, &(r 7 rep yevofxtvoc 
Tf Ttavrl (pvpdfiariy Kal wpog kavrov kvbKTag^ 

T. P. I 
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There is bo need, then, to take the parable in other than 
its obvious sense, — that it is concerning the diffusion, and not 
the corruptions, of the Gospel. By the leaven we are to 
understand the word of the kingdom, which Word, in its 
highest sense, Christ himself was. As the mustard-seed, out 
of which a mighty tree was to grow, was the least of^all 
seeds/^ so the leaven is also something apparently of slight 
account, and yet, at the same time, mighty in operation ; in 
this fitly setting forth Him, of whom it was said, He hath no 
form nor comeliness, and when wc shall see him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire him but then presently again. 
By his knowledge shall my righteous Servant justify many, 

, . , and he shall divide the spoil with the strong^’ (Isai. liii. 2, 
11, ^2); and who, when He had communicated of his life and 
spirit to his apostles, enabled them too in their turn, poor and 
mean and unlearned as they were, to become ‘^the salt of the 
earth,^^ the leaven of the world. For, in Chrysostom^s words, 
^^that which is once leavened becomes leaven to the rest; 
since as the spark when it takes hold of wood, makes that 
which is already kindled to transmit the flame, and so seizes 
still upon more, thus it is also with the preaching of the 
word.^^* 

Is it only a part of the natural machinery of the parable, 
the act of kneading being proper to women, that it should be 
a womarC^ who hides the leaven in the three measures of 
meal? or may we look for something more in it than this? 
A comparison with Luke xv. 8 {fhe woman who loses and then 
seeks and finds her piece of money) may suggest that the 
divine Wisdom, the Holy Spirit, which is the sanctifying power 
in humanity (and it is of that sanctifying that the word is 
here), may be meant. But if it be asked. Why represented as 
a woman? to this it may be replied, that the organ of the 
Spirit^s working is the Church, which evidently would be most 

* In Matt, Horn, 46; see also Oon, lynaviam, Horn, iii. 2. So Ca- 
jetan; Christi discipuli; pnma regni csDloruui membra, spiritu pene- 
trainint corda homiuum, crudaque ac acerlia ad maturitatem ao sapo- 
rem ceelestis vitee promoveiunt. 
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fitly represented under this image. In and through the 
Church the Spirit^s work proceeds : only as the Spirit dwells 
in the Church (Rev. xxii. 7), is that ahle to mingle a nobler 
element in the mass of humanity, to leaven the world. So 
again, why should three^^ measures of meal be mentioned ? 
It might be enough to answer, because it was just so much as 
would be often mixed at one time (Gen. xviii. 6; Judg. vi. 
19; 1 Sam. i. 24*). Yet the three” may intend something 
more, may prophesy of the spread of the Gospel through the 
three parts then known of the world ; or, as Augustine will 
have it, of the ultimate leavening of the whole human race, 
derived from the three sons of Noah; which is nearly the same 
thing. And those who, like Jerome and Ambrose, find in it a 
pledge of the sanctification of spirit, soul, and body, are* not 
upon a different track, if, as has not been ill suggested, Shem, 
Japheth, and llam, do indeed answer to these three elements, 
spirit, soul, and body, which together make up the man — the 
one or other element having, as is plainly the case, predomi- 
nance in the descendants severally of the three. 

But the leaven which is thus mingled with the lump, 
which acts on and coalesces with it, is at the same time diflerent 
from it ; for the woman took it from elsewhere to mingle it 
therein : and even such is the Gospel, a kingdom not of this 
world (John xviii. 36), not the unfolding of any powcxs which 
already existed therein, a kingdom not rising, as those other 
kingdoms, ^^out of the earth^^ (Dan. vii. 17), but a new power 
brought into the world from above ; not a philosophy, but a 
Revelation. The Gospel of Christ was a new and quickening 
power cast into the midst of an old and dying wwld, a centre 
of life round which all the moral energies which still survived, 
and all which itself should awaken, might form and gather; — 
by the help of which the world might constitute itself anew.f 


* In the two last places the Septuagint has rpla fjLerpa, 
t Augustine, in whose time tlie fading away of all the glory of the 
ancient world was daily becoming more apparent (mundus tanta rerum 
labo coiitritus,ut etiam speciem seductionis amisent), delighted to con- 
template and to present the coming of Christ under tliis aspect. Thus 
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Nor is this leaven said merely to have been mingled with^ hut 
to have been hidden in the mass which it renewed. For the 
true renovation, that which God effects, is ever thus from the 
inward to the outward ; it begins in the inner spiritual world, 
though it does not end there : for it fails not to bring about, 
in good time, a mighty change also in the outward and visible 
world. This was wonderfully exemplified in the early history 
of Christianity. The leaven was effectually hidden. How 
striking is the entire ignorance which heathen writers betray 
of all that was going forward a little below the surface of 
society, — the manner in which they overlooked the mighty 
change which was preparing; and this, not merely at the first, 
when the mustard-tree might well escape notice, but, with 
slight exceptions, even up to the very moment when the tri- 
umph of Christianity was at hand. The leaven was hidden, 
yet by degrees it made itself felt, till at length the whole 
Roman world was, more or le§s, leavened by it. Nor must we 
forget, that the mere external conversion of that whole world 
gives us a very inadequate measure of the work uhich had to 
be done : besides this, there was the eradication of the innu- 
merable heathen practices and customs and feelings which had 
enwoven and entwined their fibres round the very heart of 
society; a work which lagged very considerably behind tlie 
other, and which, in fact, was never thoroughly accomplished 
till the whole structure of Roman society had gone to pieces, 
and the new Teutonic framework had been erected in its room. 

But while much has thus been effected, while the leavening 
of the mass has never ceased to go forward, yet the promise 
of the parable has hitherto been realized only in a very im- 


Serm, Ixxxi. : Parum tibi pnestitit Deus, quia in senectute mundi misit 
tibi Christum, ut tunc te rcficiat, quando omnia deficiunt? .... Venit 
cum omnia veterasceront, ct novum te fecit. Res facta, res condita, 
res peritura jam verge bat in occasum. Necesse erat ut abundaret 
laboribus : venit ille, et consolari te inter labores, et promittere tibi 
in sempiternum quietem. Nob. adhairere velle seni mundo, et nolle 
juvenescere in Christo, qui tibi dicit: Peiit mundus, senescit mundus, 
deficit mundus, laborat anhelitu senectutis. Nob timere, renovabitur 
juventus tua sicut aquilm. 
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perfect measure, and we cannot consider these words, till the 
v)hole is leavened/^ as less than a prophecy of a final complete 
triumph of the Gospel— that it will diffuse itself through all 
nations, and purify and ennoble all life. We may also fairly 
see in these words a promise and an assurance that the word 
of life, received into any single heart, shall not there cease its 
effectual working, till it has brought the whole man into 
obedience to it, sanctifying him wholly, so that he shall be 
altogether a new creation in Christ Jesus.* It shall claim 
every region of man^s being as its own, and make itself felt 
through all. In fact, the parable does nothing less than set 
forth to us the mystery of regeneration, both in its first act, 
which can be but once, as the leaven is but onc 6 hidden ; and 
also in the con^^equent renewal by the Holy Spirit, which, as 
the ulterior working of the leaven, is continual and progressive. 
This side of the truth is that exclusively brought out by 
Hammond, who thus paraphrases our Lord's words: ^^The 
Gospel bath such a secret invisible influence on the hearts of 
men, to change them and affect them, and all the actions that 
flow from them, that it is fitly resembled to leaven, so mixed 
thoroughly with the whole, that although it appeareth not in 
any p*4rt of it visibly, yet every part hath a tincture from it,^^ 
We may fitly conclude, in the words of St. Ambrose : May 
the Holy Church, which is figured under the ty[;0 of this 
woman i}) the Gospel, whose meal are we, hide the Lord Jesus 
in the innermost places of our hearts, till the warmth of the 
Divine wisdom penetrate into the most secret recesses of our 

souL.^^t 

*!' Corn, a Lapide quotes from an earlier commentator: Picit autem, 
Donee fermentatum cst totum, quia caritas in mente nostra recondita 
eo usque crescere debet, ut tutam mentem in sui pcrfectionem com- 
mutet, quod liic quidem inclioatur, in future vero perficitur, 

] Exp in Luo. vii. J87. — Clemens of Alexandria (p. 694, Potter’s 
ed) gives an admirable exposition of the parable, and in veiy few 
words. The kingdom of heaven, he says, is likened to leaven, ort ^ 
ItryvQ Tov Aoyov trvvropog oitra teat Svmr/j, Trdyra ror KaraSe^apeyoy 
Kai kvTOQ eavTOv KTVffapeyoy avr^yf iwiUKpvppiyttiQ re Kai apav^c ^pog 
kavTYiy e\Kei, ical to irdy avTOv avanjfJia eig iyoTtjra avydytu 
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Matthew xm. 44. 

• 

^HE kingdom of God is not merely a general, it is also an 
individual, thing ; it is not merely a tree overshadowing 
the earth, or leaven leavening the world, but each man must 
have it for hpnself, and make it his own by a distinct act of 
his own will. He cannot be a Christian without knowing it. 
He may indeed come under the shadow of this great tree, and 
partake of many blessings of its shelter ; he may dwell in a 
Christendom which has been leavened, and so in a degree him- 
self share in the universal leavening. But more than this is 
needed, and more than this in. every elect soul will find place. 
There will be a personal appropriation of the benefit ; and we 
have the history of this in these two parables* which follow. 
They were spoken, not to the multitude, not to those with- 
out, but in the house, and to the more immediate disciples. 
These are addressed as having lighted on the hid treasure, 
having found the pearl of price ; and are now warned of the 
surpassing worth of these, and that, for their sakes, all things 
which would hinder them from making these securely their 
own, are to be joyfully renounced. The second parable does 
not merely repeat what the first has said, but repeats it with 
a difference. They are each the complement of the other : so 
that under one or other, as finders either of the pearl or of the 
hid treasme, may be ranged all who become partakers of the 


* Origen (Comm, in Matt ) obsen^s that these would more fitly be 
called similitudes (ofioiwauc) than parables, which name, he says, is 
not given to them in the Scripture : yet see ver. 53. — For a senes of 
these briefer parables as in use among tjao Jews, see Schoettoen’s 
Hot. Heh. vol. i, pp. 83*85, 
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rich blessings of the Gospel of Christ. For these, it may be, 
are persons who feel that there must be some absolute good 
for man, in the possession of which he shall be blessed and 
find the satisfaction of all his longings, and who are, there- 
fore, seeking everywhere and inquiring for this good. Such 
are likened to the merchant that has distinctly set before 
himself the purpose of seeking and obtaining goodly pearls. 
They are the fewer in number, but at the same time, perhaps, 
the noblest converts to the truth. Again, there are others, 
who do not discover that there is an aim and a purpose for 
man^s life, or that there is a truth for him at all, until the 
truth as it is in Jesus is revealed to them. Sueh are likened 
to the finder of the hid treasure, who stumbled upon it un- 
awares, neither expecting nor looking for it. While the others 
felt that there was a good, and were looking for it, the dis- 
covery of the good itself is the first thing that reveals to these 
that there is sueh at all; whose joy, therefore, as greater, — 
being the joy at the diseovery of an unlooked-for treasure, — is 
expressed ; that of the others, not. Thus Hammond, bringing 
out this distinction, paraphrases the tw^o parables thus : The 
Gospel being by some not looked after, is yet sometimes met 
with by them, and becomes matter of infinite joy and desire to 
them : and so is likened fitly to a treasure, which a man finding 
casually in a field, hid again, or concealed it, and then, design- 
ing to get into his possession, accounts no price he can pay 
too dear for it. Others there are which have followed the 
study of wisdom, and thirsted after some instruction : and then 
the Gospel of Christ comes as a rich prize doth to a mer- 
chant, which is in pursuit of rich merchandize, and meeting 
with a jewel for his turn, lays out all his estate upon it.^^ 

The cases of Jew and Gentile will respectively exemplify 
the contrast between the Pearl and the Hid Treasure ; though, 
of eburse, in the case of the Jews, or the larger part of them, 
the illustration cannot be carried through, as they, though 
seeking the pearl, having a aeal for righteousness, yet, when 
the pearl of great price was offered to them, were not willing 
to sell ally^ to renounce their peculiar privileges,^ their self- 
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righteousness, and all else which they held dear, that they 
might buy that pearl. The Gentiles, on the contrary, at least 
the greater number of them, came upon the treasure unawares. 
Christ was found of them that sought Him not, and the 
blessings of his truth revealed to them who before had not 
divined that there were such blessings for man.* Or, again, 
we might instance Nathanael, as an example of the more 
receptive nature, of one who has the truth found for him ; or a 
still more striking example, — the Samaritan woman (John iv.), 
who was thinking of anything rather than of lighting on the 
hid treasure, when she came to draw water from the well. 
Yet in this character there cannot be a total absence of a 
seeking for the truth; only it is a desire that has hitherto 
slumbered in the soul, and displays itself rather as a love of 
the truth when revealed, and at once a joyful and submissive 
acquiescence to it, than in any active previous quest. In 
both, there must be the same willingness to embrace it, when 
it is known, and to hold it fast at all costs and hazards. On 
the other hand, we have, perhaps, no such picture of a noble 
nature, seeking for the pearl of price, and not resting till he 
had found it, as that which Augustine gives of himself in his 
Confessions ; though we also have many more, such as Justin 
Martyr’s account of his own conversion, given in his first dia- 
logue with Trypho, in which he tells how he had travelled 


Grotiiis : Doctriiia Evaiigelica quibusdani affulbit, neque dc Doo, 
neque de vita emendanda, neqne de spe vitse alterius quicquam cogitan- 
tibus, qualcs eranii)! clique m gentibus externis, quibus illud vaticiiiium 
Paiilus aptat : Inventus sum non quscrentibus me. Erant et sapicntiaci 
studiosi inter Juda3os et alibi, qui vcritatis cognoscendie desiderio quo- 
dam tangebantur, quive Piophetam aliquem aut ipsum etiam Mcssiam 
avidis animis expeetabant Pnores rospicit thesauri oomparutio, poste- 
riores ista de unione. Bengel i ecogmzes the same distinction : Inventio 
thesauri rum prie&ujiponit ro quaorere, ut margaritaj, qum iieicontatione 
inveniuntur. Alex. Knox [Remains^ vol. i. p. 416, seq.) has very excellent 
remarks to the same effect. Thci e is rather a confirmation of this in the 
forms which the two parables assume. In tliis the treasure is the promi- 
nent circumstance ; “ The kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure.” Now 
if the other had been cast in the same mould, it would have been said, 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a pcai I ; but not so, it is “ like unto 
a merchantman;” so that the person seeking is there at the centre of 
the spiritual picture, the thing found, here. This is scarcely accidental. 
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through the whole circle of Greek philosophy, seeking every- 
where for that which would satisfy the deepest needs of his 
soul, and ever seeking in vain, till he found it at length in the 
Gospel of Christ. 

The cireumstance Avhich supplies the groundwork of this 
first parable, namely, the finding of a coneealed treasure,* 
must have been of much more frequent occurrence in an inse- 
cure state of society, such as in almost all ages has been that 
of the East, than happily it can be with us, A writer on 
Oriental literature and customs mentions that in the East, on 
account of the frequent changes of dynasties, and the revolu- 
tions which accompany them, many rich men divide their 
goods into three parts . one they employ in commerce, or for 
their necessary support; one they turn into jewels, which, 
should it prove needful to fly, could be easily carried with 
them ; a third part they bury. But while they trust no one 
with the place where the treasure is buried, so is the same, 
should they not return to the spot before their death, as good 
as lost to the living (compare Jcr. xli. 8), until, by chance, a 
lucky peasant, while he is digging his field, lights upon it.f 
And thus, when we read, in Eastern talcs, how a man has 
found a buried treasure, and, in a moment, risen from poverty 
to great riches, this is, in fact, an occurrence that not unfre- 
quently iipppcns, and is a natural consequence of the customs 
of these people. J Modern books of travels continually bear 
witness to the universal belief in the existence of such hid 
treasures ; so that the traveller often finds great difficulty in 


Orjtravpoc, i c. avvaytoyri xp/jjuarwv KBKpvfXfiivri, as an old Lexi- 
con explains it >1 either of tlie derivations greatly commend them- 
selves, not TiGTjfjLi and avpoy (=aurum), the receptacle of gold, since 
the word aZpov seems not so old as Otjtravpoi: itself ; and that fi om rl- 
OrjfiL elg avpiov, that put by for tomorrow, is artificial. — The Juiiscon- 
sultPaulus gives its legal definition, Thesaurus est tarn vetus dejiositio 
pecuniaB, ut ejus non exstet memoria, et jam dominum non habeat. 

I* Compare the Aulularia of Plautus, Prolog, 6-12. 

I Richardson {Dissert, on the Languages, do., of Eastern Nations, 
p. 180) ; quoted by Rosenmiiller {Alte und Neue Morgenland, vol. v, 
p. 197). Compare the strange stoiy told by Tacitus, Annal. xvi. 1-3. 
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obtaimng information about antiquities, and is sometimes seri- 
ously inconvenienced, or even endangered, in his researches 
among ancient ruins, by the jealousy of the neighbouring in- 
habitants, who fear lest he is coming to carry away concealed 
hoards of wealth from among them, of which, by some means 
or other, he has got notice. And so also the skill of an 
Eastern magician in great part consists in being able to detect 
the places where these secreted treasures will successfully be 
looked for.* Often, too, a man abandoning the regular pur- 
suits of industry will devote himself to treasure- seeking, in 
the hope of growing, 'through some happy chance, rich of a 
suddenf (Job iii. 21 ; Prov. ii. 4). The contrast, however, be- 
tween the present parable and the following, noticed already, 
renders it unlikely that in the present we arc to assume the 
finder to have been in search of the treasure; he rather 
stumbles upon it unawares, J probably while he is engaged as 
a hireling in cultivating the field of another. 

Some, in the interpretation, draw a distinction between 
^^thefieW^ and ^^the treasure making the first to be the 
Holy Scriptures; the second, the hidden mystery of the know- 
ledge of Christ contained in them,§ which when a man has 
partly perceived, — discovered, that is, and got a glimpse of 
the treasure, — he is willing to renounce all meaner aims and 
objects ; that, having leisure to search more and more into 


* See Burdeu’s Onental Literature^ vol i. p. 275, and for evidence 
of the same in old time, Becker’s Charikl^Sy vol. i. p 224 

f I’lie reader of Plato will remember his noble words, JDe Legg i. 

11, ni8. 

I Such a tieasure in a field would naturally be most often found 
quite unexpectedly, as Hoi ace: O si urnam argenti fors qua mihi 
monstret ; — it would often be turned up by the husbandman engaged 
in digging or ploughing, and thinking of no such thing: 0 si Sub 
rastro crepet argenti mihi sena! (Persius). 

§ So Jerome {Gomn in Matt in loc): Thesaurus iste, . . . sanctse 
Scripturai m quibus repobita est notitia Salvatoris; and Augustine 
{Qumst Evang. i. qu. 13) : Thesaurum in agro absconditum, dixit duo 
Testamenta Legis in Ecclesia, qua? quis cum ex parte intellectus atti- 
gerit, sentit illic magna latere, et vadit et vendit omnia sua, et emit 
agrum ilium, id est, contemtu temporalium comparat sibi otium, ut 
sit dives cognitione Dei. 
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those Scriptures, to make them his own, he may become rich in 
the knowledge of Christ which therein is contained.* Yet to 
me the fieW^ rather represents the outer visible Church, as 
contra-distinguished from the inward spiritual, with which 
the treamr^^ would then agree. As the man who before 
looked on the field with careless eyes, prized it but as another 
field, now sees in it a new worth, determines now that nothing 
shall separate him from it, so he who recognizes the Church, 
not as a human institute, but a divine, as a dispenser, not of 
earthly gifts, but of heavenly, — who has learned that God is 
in the midst of it, — sees now that it is something different 
from, and something more than, all earthly societies, with 
which hitherto he has confounded it: and henceforth it is pre- 
cious in his sight, even to its outermost skirts, for the sake of 
its inward glory which is revealed to his eyes. And he sees, 
too, that blessedness is unalterably linked to communion with 
it ; as the man cannot have the treasure and leave the field, 
but both or neither must be his, so he cannot have Christ 
except in his Church; none but the golden pipes of the sanc- 
tuary are used for the conveyance of the golden oil (Zech. 
iv. 12) ; he cannot have Christ in his heart, and, at the same 
time, separate his fortunes from those of Christas struggling, 
suffering, warring Church : the treasuic and the field go 
together ; both or neither must be his. 

But not to anticipate the progress of the parable, — this 
treasure 'when a man hath found he hideth having laid it 
open in the discovery, he covers it up again, while he goes and 
effects the purchase of the field. By these words it cannot, of 
course, be meant that he who has discovered the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge that are hidden in Christ Jesus, will 
desire to keep his knowledge to himself, since rather he will 
feel himself, as he never did before, a debtor to all men, to 
make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery that is 


* Origen’s view in a striking passage, De Prin. iv. 23, namely, that 
“ the field' is the letter, and the hid treamre'' the spiritual or allegori- 
cal meaning, underlying this letter, is only a modification of the same. 
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hid in Christ. He will go to his brother man, like Andrew 
to Peter, and saying to him, Wc have found the Messias,^^ 
will seek to bring him to Jesus.- If he hide the treasure, this 
hiding will be, not lest another should find it, but lest he 
himself should lose it.* In the first moments that the truth 
is revealed to a soul, there may well be a tremulous fear lest 
the blessing found should, by some means or other, eseape 
from it again ; the anxiety that it may not do so, the jealous 
precautions for this end taken, would seem to be the truth 
signified by this re-concealment of the treasure found. 

Having thus secured it for the moment, the finder, for 
joy thereof [or, for his joy), goeth and selleih all Ijiat he hath, 
and buyeth that field the joy is expressly mentioned here, 
being that in the strength of which the finder of the spiritual 
treasure is enabled to part with everything besides ;t com- 
pulsion, no command is necessary; for joy thereof^ he can- 
not do otherwise ; all other things have now no glory, by 
reason of the glory which excelleth.’’ Augustine excellently 
illustrates from his own expeiienee this part of the parable. 
Describing the crisis of his own conversion, and how easy he 
found it, through this joy, to give up all those pleasures of sin 
that he had long dreaded to be obliged to renounce, which had 
long held liira fast bound in the chains of evil custom ; and 
which if he renounced, it had seemed to him as though life 
itself would not be worth the living, he exclaims : How sweet 
did it at once become to me, to want the sweetnesses of those 
toys ! and what I feared to be parted from was now a joy to 
part with. For thou didst cast them forth from me, thou true 
and highest sweetness. Thou castedst them forth, and, for 


^ Mai lonatus . Non ne alius invoniat, sed no ipse perdat; Jerome 
{GommAn Matt in loc). Non quod hoc de invidia faciat, sed quod 
timorc servantis et nolcntis perdere, abscondit in corde suo quem pris- 
tinis praetulit facultatibus. H» dc Sto Victorc differently (l)e Area 
Mot, iii. C) : Thesaurum inventum nianifestat, qui aiccoptuni donum 
Sapientise in osttentatione poilat. Thesaurum autem inventum abs- 
condit, qui accepto dono Sapientise non foris in oculis homiuum, sed 
intus coram Deo inde gloriari queerit. 

f Bengel: Gaudium spirituale, stimulus abnegandi munduni. 
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them, enteredst in thyself, sweeter than all pleasnre.^^* The 
parting with those other delights, which had hitherto held him 
bound, was, in Augustine^s cafe, the selling of all that he had, 
that he might buy the field. Compare Phil. iii. 4-11, where 
St. Paul declares how he too sold all that he had, renounced 
his trust in his own righteousness, in his spiritual and fleshly 
privileges, that he might win Christ, and be found in him.^^ 
In each of these illustrious instances, the man parted with the 
dearest thing that he had, so to make the treasure his own : 
though, in each case, how diflerent was the thing parted with ! 
So, too, whenever any man renounces the thing that is closest 
to him, rather than that that should be a hindrance to his 
embracing and making his own aU the blessings of the Gospel, 
— when the lover of money renounces his covetousness, — and 
the indolent man, his case, — and the lover of pleasure, his 
pleasure, — and the wise man, his confidence in the wisdom of 
this world, then each is selling what he has, that he may buy 
the field which contains the treasure. Yet is not this selling 
of all to be considered merely in the light of an arbitrary con- 
dition, imposed from without, but rather in that of a delight- 
ful constraint, acknowledged within : even as a man would 
willingly fling down pebbles and mosses, which hitherto he 
had been gathering, and with which he had filled his hands, if 
pearls and precious stones were offered him in their stead 
or as the dead leaves easily and as of themselves fall off from 
the tree, when propelled by the new blossoms and buds which 
are forcing their way from behind. 

A difficulty has been sometimes found in the circumstance 

* Confess ix I : Qiiam suave mihi subito factum est carere suavi- 
tatibus nuj^aruin, et quas amittere metus fueiat, jam dimittere gau- 
dium erat. Ejiciebas enim eas a me, vera tu et summa suavitas, 
ejiciebas et intrabas pro eis, omni voluptate dulcior. 

j Augustine : Ecce petis a Deo, et dicis, Domine, da mihi. Quid 
tibi dabit, qui aliunde maims tuas videt occupatas ? Ecce Dominus 
vult dare qua) sua sunt, et non videt, ubi ponat. And again {in 1 U;p. 
Joh. Tract 4) : Bono iinplendus es, funde malum. Puta quia melle 
te vult imi)lere Deus. Si aceto plenus es, ubi mel pones ? Funden- 
dum est quod portabat vas Mundandum est, etsi cum labore, cum 
tritm-a : ut fiat aptum cuidam rei. 
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of the finder of the treasure going and buying the field,* at 
the same time keeping back, as plainly he does, from the 
owner, the knowledge of the fadt which enhanced its value so 
greatly that, had he known of it, either he would not have 
parted with it at all, or only at a much higher price. They 
argue that it is against the decorum of the divine teaching 
and of the Divine Teacher, that an action, morally question- 
able at least, if not absolutely unrighteous, should be used 
even for the outward setting forth of a spiritual action which 
is commended and urged upon others as worthy of imitation ; 
that there is a certain approbation of the action conveyed, even 
in the very use of it for such ends ; in fact, they find the same 
difficulty here as in the parables of the Unjust Steward, and 
the Unjust Judge. 01shausen,t so far from evading the diffi- 
culty, or seeking to rescue the present parable from underly- 
ing the same difficulty as undoubtedly cleaves to one of those, 
himself urges the likeness which exists between the two, and 
affirms that, in both, prudence (Klugheit) with regard to divine 
things is commended ; so that they are parables of the same 
class, and in this respect, at least, containing the same moral. 
But to the objection made above, it seems enough to reply, 
that not every part of his conduct who found the treasure is 
proposed for imitation, J but only his earnestness in securing 


It is cuiious, ami is noticed by Vitniifii^a {Erldar d. Parah p. 
235), that we should have, in ancient histoiy, an account almost ex- 
actly aiisweiing to that wlmdi supplies the groundwoik of the piesent 
parable After the defeat of Mardonius at Platsea, a icpoit existed 
that he had left gieat tioasures buiied within the cinjuit where his 
tent had stood; Pol^ crates, a Theban, bming the giound, sought 
long for the trcasuic, but not finding it, inquired at Deljihi, and was 
told ** to turn e\ cry stone,” which doing, he found it. Such the pro- 
verb-colkctors gi\c as the origin of the pro\erb, Travra \LQov icLyei 
{Parcein. (Jraic ()xf. 1830, p. 363). 

f In his BihUschrr Commentary a most interesting and instructive 
work, to which niy obligations arc large and frequent. It unhappily 
was left unfinished by his too eaily death ; and is being completed 
by very inferior luinds. 

I Augustine {Enarr, in Ps Ivii. 6) : Kon undecunque datur simili- 
tudo a Scripturis, laudatur ipsa res, sed tantum inde similitudo tra- 
hitur. 
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the treasure found, his fixed purpose to make it, at all 'costs 
and all hazards, his own, and (which, I suppose, is Olshausen’s 
meaning) his prudence, without any affirmation, that the actual 
manner in which that prudence w^as exercised, was praiseworthy 
or not.* 

»!' In books of casiiibi>ry, 'v\bere they treat of the question, how far 
and where a finder hai, a ri^ht to appropriate things found, this parable 
IS frequently adduced, as by Aquinas (Summ Thcol, ii qu. 09, art. 0) . 
Circa res inveutas est distinguondum Qusedaiii enim sunt, quse nun- 
quam fuerint in boias .ihcujus, sicut lapilli et gcmniaj quae mveniun- 
tur in litore mans. Et talia occupanti ooiiceduntur, et cadem ratio 
est de thesauris antiquo tempoie sub terra occultatis, quorum non 
exstat aliquis possessoi : nisi quod secundum leges cii'les tenetur in- 
ventor duie iricdietfltem domino agri, si in aheno agro iin cnerit. Prop- 
ter quod in parabola dicitur {Matt xiii), do iu\entore thesauri, quod 
emit agrum, quasi nt liabeiet jus possidendi totum thesaurum — We 
read of Apollonius of Tyaiia (see his Jjije, ii 15) being called m to 
decide a quaircl between the bujer and seller of such a field, as to 
which of them a treasuie found in it shall belong He does not much 
help the law of the matter, for he adjudges it to whichever of the 
parties shall be found, on scrutiny, to have lived m time past the 
holiest life. 
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Matthew xm. 45, 46. 

4 LMOST all which might have needed to be said upon this 
parable, had it stood alone, has been anticipated in its 
twin parable, with which we just have been occupied. The 
relations in which the two stand to one another have been 
already noticed : we have not here as there merely a finder, 
but also a seeker, of true wisdom — " The kingdom of God is 
like unto a merchant man'^ seeking goodly pearls To find 
them has been the object of his labours : the search is there- 
fore determinate, discriminative, unremitting.^^ He has set 
this purpose distinctly before him, and to it is bending all his 
energies ; he is one in fact, who has felt that man was not 
made in vain, that there must be a centre of peace for him, a 
good that will satisfy all the cravings of his soul, and who is 
determined not to rest till he has found that good. He does 
not perhaps yet know that it is but one, for at his starting he 
is seeking many goodly pearls, but rather perhaps imagines 
that it is to be made up and combined from many quarters : 
but this also will be revealed to him in due time.f 

It will make much for the beauty of the parable, and the 
fitness of the image used to set forth the surpassing value of 
the kingdom of God, that we keep in mind the esteem in 


* The pearl-mei’chaiit was termed maryaritarius, a name sometimes 
also given to the diver. 

f Augustine {Sem de Disc. Christ, vol. vi. p 583, Bened. ed.) as- 
sumes the oneness of that which here is found as furnishing another 
point of contrast beside those already detailed, between tliis parable 
and the last. There the kingdom of heaven is presented as manifold, 
even as a treasure would contain precious things of vaiious kinds laid 
up in it; here it is presented in its unity— as much as to say, This 
which is so multifold, is also single and at heart but one. 
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which pearls were held in antiquity,* so that there is record 
of almost incredible sums having been given for single pearls, 
when perfect of their kind. There were many defects which 
materially diminished their value, as for instance, if they had 
a yellow or dusky tinge, or were not absolutely round or 
smooth. The skill and wariness which the pearl-merchant 
therefore needed, lest he should have a meaner thing imposed 
on him in place ot the best, will not be without its answer in 
the spiritual world.f There are many pearls of an inferior 
quality, J but this merchant is seeking goodly*^ pearls; UvS he 
whom the merchant represents, has set before himself^ not 
mean and poor, but noble and worthy, aims ; md this even 
in times anterior to that in which he finds the pearl of price. 
He is not one living for sensual objects. Ke has* not made 
pleasure, or gain, or the high places of the world, the end 
and scope of his toils. But he has been, it may be, a philan- 
thropist, a seeker of wisdom, a worshipper of the beautiful in 
nature or in art ; one who has hoped to find his souPs satis- 
faction in some one of these things. But this pearl of price 
which at length he finds, what is it? Many answers have 
been given, which yet, diverging as they may seem from one 


* Pliny : Priiicipium cnlmenquc omnium rerum pretii margaritse 
tenont : and the word which was rendered (Prov. iii. 15 , viii 11; xx. 
15, xxxi. 10; Job xxviii. 18) by earlier translators of Scripture most 
commonly as “ rubies” is generally believed now to signify 

pearls (Gr. Trivva) , though the question is still unsettled. 

I Augustine (Serm. xxxvii. 8) . Discite lapides sestimare, negotia- 
tores regni cadovum. 

I C>iigcn (Comm in Matt, in loc.) has much curious learning about 
pearls. The theory of their formation current in ancient times is de- 
tailed by him. The fish conceived the-pearl from the dew of heaven, 
and according to the quality of the dew, it was pure and round, or 
cloudy and deformed with specks (see Pliny, H. N. ix. 86 ; Ammian. 
Marcellinus, xxiii. 6, 86). The state of the atmosphere at the time 
of their conception, and even the hour of the day, were then naturally 
supposed to exercise a great influence on their size and colour. Thus 
Isidore Hisp, : Meliores,* . . candidfe margarita) quam quae flavescunt : 
illas enim aut juventus, ant matutini roris conceptio reddit Candidas ; 
has senectus vel vespertinus aer reddit obscuras. See also Mr. Grbs- 
well’s Eosp. of the Par. vol. ii. pp. 220-222 ; and Boohart’s Hierozoicon, 
pars ii. 6, 5-8. 

T. P. K 
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another, grow all out of one and the same root; all ultimately 
resolve themselves into one.* Whether we say the pearl is 
the kingdom of God within a man, — *br the knowledge of 
Christ, t — ^or Christ himself,J — we do hut in different ways 
express one and the same thing. 

The merchant, having found this excellent pearl, ^^went 
and sold all that he had, and bought What this selling 
implies, has been already seen ; and to understand what the 
buying means, and what it does not mean, we may compare 
Isai. Iv. 1; Matt. xxv. 9, 10 ; Rev. hi. 18; and Prov. xxiii. 23, 
^^Buy the truth, and sell it not;^^ obtain the truth at any 
price, and let no price tempt you to part with it. The contrast 
between the one pearl which the merchant finds^ and the mang 
which he had been seeking, is here by no means to be over- 
looked. The same contrast is mai’ked elsewhere; Martha is 
troubled about 7nany things; Mary has found that but one 
thing is needful (Luke x. 41, 42). There is but one such 
pearl (though every seeker may obtain that one), since the 
truth is one, even as God is one; and the truth possessed 
restores that unity into the heart of man, which sin had 
destroyed. The heart which through sin had become as a 

♦ See Suicer’s Ihes s. v ga^tyapiT^^^ 

f H. de Sto. Victore (Annot in Mutt ) * Bonfe margaiitse, lex et 
proplietaB; uiia pretioba, Salvatoris scientia. And Origen on this 
place has these instructive references, Matt xvii. 5-8; 2 Cor, ni. 10. 
Schoettgen observes {Ilor, IIeh,Y(A. i p 13ii) : Judaci doctnnas et lec- 
tiones pulchras ac notatu digiias vocarunt inargantas : — as in later 
Latin, margarituin was a name of endearment, Von Bohlen {Las All 
Ind vol li p 122) derives inargarita from a Sanscrit word manaarita, 
signifying The jjure. Another name it bore signified The beloved. 

I Theophylact says, that it was at a moment when it lightened 
that the conception of the peail from the h<-avenly dew took place; 
which explains an otherwise obscure passage m Clemens of Alexandria 
(Potter’s ed. p. 1014) , when, explaining this parable, he says, “ This Pearl 
is the most pellucid and pure Jesus, whom the Virgin conceived from 
the divine lightning.” Augustine, too (Quast. ejc Matt, qu. 13), likens 
Christ to the peail, though he does not bring out this point of com- 
parison; Esi enim Verbum Domini lucidum,.candore veritatis, et soli- 
dum firmitate {eternilatis, et undique sui simile pulcritudine divini- 
tatis, qui Deus penetrata carnis testudine intehigendus est. Bochart 
{Hierozoieony pai's li. 5, 8, in fine) has a gracefiil bringing out of the 
points of likeness between the kingdom of God and a pearl. 
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mirror shattered into a thousand fragments, and every frag- 
ment reflected some different object, is now feunited again, 
and the whole with fkore or less clearness reflects, as it was 
intended at first to do^ ^ one image of God. It is God 
alone in whom any intelligent creature can find its centre and 
true repose ; only when man has found Him. docs the great 
Eureka burst forth from his lips; in Augustine^s beautiful 
and often-quoted words, Lord, Thou hast made us for Thee, 
and our heart is disquieted till it resteth in Thee.^^* 

Before concluding the notice of this parable, it may be 
worth while to notice an interpretation which scrangely re- 
verses the whole matter. The Merchant seeking goodly pearls 
is now Christ himself. The Church of the elect is the pearl 
of price ; which that He might purchase and make his own, 
He parted with all that He had, emptying himself of his 
divine glory, and taking the form of a servant.t Or yet more 
ingeniously, the pearl, as in the common explanation, is the 
kingdom of heaven; but Christ the merchant, who to secure 
that kingdom to us and make it ours, though He was so rich, 
gladly made himself poor, buying that pearl and that trea- 
sure, — not indeed for himself, but for us.J 


'i* I’ccisti nob propter le, et mquietum est cor nosti’um donee re- 
quiescat m te 

I* Siilmeiviii {Serm. in Par. Evang p. OC) applies tlio same to the 
parable procediu^; Homo qiu iiiveiiit tliobauiiim, hoc cst, pretiosam 
Ecclcbiaui eleetorum . . Chribtus est, qui pro comparaiido taiito 
saiictoium the‘^auio omnia bona sua distiaxit Compare the Brief 
Ejcpoution of Matth, xiii by J N. 1)akby, pp. 30, 31. 

I So Hrexeliiib {Ojp. vol. i. p 200) : Quis verier Christo Domino 
mereator, qui ])ietiuiii sui saiigumih infinitum pro protiosis illis mer- 
cibus dedit'-^ Verc abiit, vondiditque omnia, famam, sanguinein, vitam 
exposuit, ut nobis ccnlum emeret Compare the Theol. Siudien und 
Kntihen^ 1846, pp. 939-946 
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Matthew xiii. 47-50. 

^HIS parable woujd at first sight seem to say exactly the 
same thing as that of the Tares. Maldonatus, ascribing 
absolute identity of purpose to the two, supposes the parables 
of this chapter not to be related in the order wherein the 
Lord spoke them, but that this immediately followed upon 
that. Here, however, he is clearly mistaken ; there is this 
fundamental difference between them, that the central truth 
of that is the present intermixture of the good and bad ; of 
this, the future separation ; of that, that men are not to cfiect 
the separation ; of this, that the separation will, one day, by 
God be effected; so that the order in which we have them 
is evidently the right one, as that is concerning the gradual 
development, this, the final consummation, of the Church. 
Olshausen draws a further distinction between the two; in 
that the kingdom of God is represented rather in its idea, 
as identical with the whole world, which idea it shall tdti- 
mately realize ; in this, rather in its present imperfect form, 
as a less contained in a greater, which yet, indeed, has this 
tendency in itself, to spread over and embrace all that greafer ; 
— the sea^^ being here the world, and the nef^ the Church, 
which gathers in its members jfrom the ^rld, as the net does 
its fish from the sea. 

With all this, the parables resemble one another so nearly, 
that much which has been already said, in considering the 
other, will apply to this. The same use has been made of 
either parable ; there is the same continual appeal to this as 
to that in the Donatist controversy ; and both convey to all 
ages the same lesson, namely, that the Lord did not con- 
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template hi& visible Church as a communion in which there 
should be no intermixture of evil ; but as there was a Ham 
in the ark, and a Judas among the twelve, so there should 
be a Babylon even within the bosom of the spiritual Israel ; 
Esau shall contend with Jacob even in the Churches womb,* 
till, like another Rebekah, she shall often have to exclaim, 

Why am I thus (Gen. xxv. 22). They convey, too, the 
same further lesson, that this fact does not justify self-willed 
departure from the fellowship of the Church, and impatient 
leaping over, or breaking through, the nets, as here it has 
often been culled ; but the Lord' s separation is patiently to 
be waited for, which shall surely arrive at the egafi of the pre- 
sent agc.f 

* See Aiigustiue, Enarr. in Ps. exxvi. 3. 

•| The following extracts will show the uses, either practical or 
controversial, to which the parable was turned Augustine [Enarr, in 
Ps Ijciv 3) : Jain in man capti per retia fidei, gaudeamus nos ibi natare 
adhu(^ intra retia, qum adhuc mare hoc ssevit piocellis, sed retia quae 
nos ceperunt peiducentur ad litus. Interim intra ii)sa retia, fratres, 
bene vi\am‘us, non retia runii>entes foras cxeamus. Multi enim rupe- 
runt retia et schismata fecerunt et foias exierunt. Quia males jiisces 
inti a retia captos tolerare se nolle dixerunt, ipsi mail facti sunt potius, 
quam illi quos so non potuisse tolerare dixerunt — The curious ballad 
veises which are found at the commencement of Ins AniirDonatist 
Tracts, and which he wiote, as he says, to bring tlie subject witliin 
the comprehension of the most unlearned, begin with a reference to, 
and exposition of, this parable. 

Abundantia peccatorum solet fratres conturbare ; 

Propter hoc Dominus noster voluit nob prajmonere, 
Comparans legnum ccelorum reticulo niisso in mare, 
Congregauti multos pisces, omne genus hmc et hide, 

Quos cum traxissent ad htus, tunc cceperunt sepamre, 

Bonos ill vasa miserunt, reliquos malos in mare. 

Quisquis recolit Evangelium, rccognoscat cum timore * 

Videt reticulum Ecclesiam, videt hoc seculum mare, 

Genus autem mixtum piscis, Justus cst cum peccatore: 

Secuh finis ost litus, tunc est tempus separaro : 

Quando retia riiperunt, multum dilexerunt mare. 

Vasa sui^t sedes sanctorum, quo non possunt pervenire. 

The following quotations from the minutes of the conference at 
Carthage will show how the Donatists sought to evade the force of 
the arguments drawn from this pai’able, and how the Catliolics replied. 
Those did not deny that Christ spake in this parable of sinners being 
found mingled with the righteous in the Church upon earth, yet it 
was only concealed sinners ; they afiii*med [Ooll. Garth, d. 3), hoc de reis 
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It is worth our while to consider what manner of net it 
is to which our Lord likens the kingdom of heaven. In the 
heading of the chapter in our Bibles, it is called a draw-ri^t, 
and. the particular kind is distinctly specified by the word in 
the original.* The seine or scan, for the Greek w^ord has 

latentihus dictum, quoniam reticulum in mavi positiim quid liabcat, a 
vpiscatoribus, id est a sacerdotibus, ignoratur, donee extractuiii ad litus 
ad jiurgationem bom beu mali prodantur. Ita et lateutes ct in Ec- 
clcsia oonstituti, et a sacerdotibus ignorati, in divino judicio pioditi, 
tanquam pisces mail a sanctorum consortio separantur Augustine 
answers, with an allusion to Matt. iii. 12 {Ad Don, post Coll 10) : Num- 
quid et area sub aqua vel terra trituratur, aut certo nocturnis lions, 
non in sole, coiiteiitur, aut in ea rusticus caecus operatui ? — It is evi- 
dent that their reply was a mere evasion ; that they took refuge in an 
accidental circumstance in the parable, namely, that so long as the 
nets are under water their contents cannot be been, so to avoid being 
plainly convinced of schism 

*•!' ^ayrjvri (not, as some deiivc it, fiom etru) ciyeit', but fiom (yarrw, 
onero), a hauling net, as distinguished from the dp<jHftXT}(Trpoy or casting 
net (Matt iv 18); in Latin, tragum, tiagula, venKailuui It vas of 
immense length ; msta sagena, Manilius calls it , and is bj>oken of as 
nearly taking in the compass of an entiie bay. On the coast of Corn- 
wall, where the scan is well known, it is sometimes half a mile long. 
It is leaded below, that it may swoop the bottom of the sea, and sup- 
ported with coiks above, and having been carried out so as to enclose 
a largo space of sea, the ends are then brought togetheis and it is 
drawn up upon the beach with all that it contains. Ci(*cro calls Verres, 
with a play upon his name, a erriculum in proNincia, in thtit he swept 
all before him; and in the Gicck Fatbers we lunc Oavarov (rayrjvr), 
KaTaKXvo-pov (raygvri (see Sujcer’s Tlies s. v) ; m each case vitli allu- 
sion to the all-embiacing nature of this net, whicb allowed no escape. 
See Hab i. 15-17, ixx., where the mighty reach of the Chaldean con- 
quests is set forth under this image, and by this word. In this view 
of it, as an airipavToy ^licrvoy "Ariyc, how gi and is the comparison in 
Homer {Odyss.xxii 384) of the slaughtered suitors, whom Ulysses saw, 

(Sjtrr Ix^vag, oiad' &XifieQ 
KolXov eg aiyiaXun iroXiyg tKTOar^h daXavergg 
Biktv^) e^epvcrav iroXviOTr^. oi re Trayrtg, 
icvpaO dXog rrodiovregf kwl \pafid6oifri Ki^vyrai. 

There are curious notices in Herodotus (in 149 , vi 31) of the man- 
ner in which the Persians swept away the conquered population from 
some of the Greek islands ; a chain of men, holding hand m hand and 
stretching across the whole island, advanced over its entire length, 
thus taking, as it were, the entire population in a draw-net ; and to 
this process the technical word (rayiyreveir was applied. Cf. Plato’s 
Menexenus (p. 42, Stallbaum’s ed ), where the process is described; De 
Legg, iii, p. 69^8 ; and Plutarch, De Solert. Animal, 26. There is a good 
account of the rntyi^vi} in the Diet, ofGr. and Eom. Antt. s. v. Rete, p. 823. 
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been naturalized in English, reaching us through the Vulgate 
and Anglo-Saxon, is a net of the largest size, suffering no- 
thing to escape from it ; and this its all-embracing nature is 
certainly not to be left out of sight, as an accidental or unim- 
portant circumstance, but contains in fact a prophecy of the 
wide reach and effectual inclusion of the Gospel. The king- 
dom of heaven should henceforward be a net, not cast into 
a single stream as hitherto, but into the broad sea of the 
whole world, and gathering some of every kind^^ some out 
of every kindred and tongue and people and nation. Or by 
this every ktnd?^ we may understand both good and bad; 
that, as the servants who invited the guests tc i^he marriage 
supper (Matt. xxii. 10), gathered together all, as many as 
they found, both bad and good so here the same, but now 
as fishers, take fish of all kinds within the folds of their net ; 
men of every diversity of mortal character having the Gospel 
preached to them, and finding themselves within the limits of 
the visible Church.* 

But as all do not use the advantages which the communion 
of the Church has afforded them, an ultimate separation is 
necessary ; the net, when it was fully they drew to shore, and 
sat down and gathered the good into vessels, bid cast the bad 
away y Whether these bad*^\ are dead putrid fish, such as 

Beza, indeed, translates Ik vavrog yirovg, ex omni rerum genere, 
as mud, sliells, sca-weed, and whatever oibc of worthless would be 
gathered together witliiu the folds of a net, these being the fraiepd, 
which are described in the next verse as cast away ; and so in the 
Geneva version, “ of all hinds of things” But the tendency of the 
parable u ould seem to determine that it is Jlsh of all hinds (as the 
Vulgate, ex omni genere piscium), and not things of all kinds, which 
are spoken of; in the words of H. de Sto. Victore (Annott. in Matt ) : 
Congregat ex omnibus qui iiimoribus vel majonbus peccatis sunt a 
Deo divisi, et per multas iniquitates dispersi. Another name of the 
net, vavaypov, is exactly derived from this collecting of all sorts of 
prey within its folds 

f Sawpei, scil. Grotius : Sunt nugamenta et quisquiliae 

piscium, quod genus ut servatu indignum, videmus a piscatoribus 
abjici (fi/3paira Koi (iriya, Lucian: pisces frivolos, Apuleius). Yet Vi- 
tringa, in an instructive note {Erhlar, d. Parah. p. 344, seq.), refers to 
Athenseus as using aairpol i\0v€c in opposition to irpoo-^aroi. As these 
are the fresh, those must be the stale, or here yet more strongly, putrid 
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sometimes are enclosed' witlin a net and brought to land^ or 
fish worthless and good for nothing, ^^that which was sick 
and unwholesome at the season, or such as from their kind, 
from their smallness, or some other cause, are unfit to be 
either sold or eaten, and are therefore flung carelessly aside^ 
to rot upon the beach, and to become food for the birds of 
prey (Ezek. xxxii. 3, 4), there is often a question; and it 
seems not easy, as it is not very important, to decide. The 
interpretation is easy. When the number of God's elect is 
accomplished, then the separation of the precious from the 
vile, of the just from the unjust, shall follow. The nature of 
this separation — that it will be with full consideration — ^no 
hasty work confusedly huddled over — ^may be indicated in the 
sitting down of the fishers for the task of sorting and separ- 
ating the good from the bad.* From some image like that 
which our parable supplies, the leaving'' and " taking" of 
Matt. xxiv. 41, 42, the one shall be taken, the other left," 

((raTTpoG, 0 orc(ri?7r^c, Eti/m. Mag ), and lie denies that we should depart 
from this, the primary signification of the woid, to take up with the 
secondary. But on the other hand, to find dead fish in a net, though 
it will sometimes happen, must be of a rare occuirence; and of the hst 
of fishes which, for instance, Ovid gives in his fragment of the Ilalieu- 
twoUi how many, tliough i)erfectly fresh, would be filing aside as not 
edible, as worthless or noxious, the immunda chromis, merito vilis- 
sima salpa, . . . Et nigrum mveo portans in corpore virus Loligo, 
durique sues ; or again, — Et capitis duro nociturus scorjnus ictu, — 
all which might well have been gathered in this tTayi)yrj We have 
proof that at times some of them were, from a proverb in the Faroem. 
GrcBci (Oxf. 18116, p. 14), which is explained as containing allusion to a 
fisherman who had got such a sea-scorjjion in his net, by which he was 
stung, while carelessly handling its contents. Moreover, with Jewish 
fishermen, tliis rejection of part of the contents would of necessity find 
place, not because some of the fish were dead, but because they were 
unclean ; “all tliat have not fins and scales shall be an abomii*ation 
unto you” (Lev. xi. 9-12). These probably were the aranpa. Fntzsche 
combines both meanings, for he explains it inutiles et putridos. Our 
translation, using the word has not determined absolutely for 

one sense or the other. See Suicer’s llies , s. v. 

* Thus Bengel, who to this fcadiaavrec appends Studiose ; cf. Luke 
xiv. 28, 81 ; xvi. 6. At the same time it completes the natural picture : 

in ifio 

Cespite consedi, dum hna madentia sicoo, 

Utqite recenserm caj^Uvos ordtnepkees, Ovid. 
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is most probaUy to be explained. Probably there as here the 
taking is for blessedness, the selecting of the precidus; the 
leaving for destruction, the rejecting of the vile. The terms 
have sometimes been understood in exactly the opposite sense ; 
yet hardly with justice ; for what is the leff^ but the re- 
fused, and the refused but the refuse ? 

‘ These dead or worthless fish are cast away*^ An entire 
freedom itom all evil belongs to the idea of the Church, and 
this idea shall be ultimately realized. Notwithstanding all 
that , mars its purity and defiles its brightness, we confess our 
belief in a holy Catholic Church ; for we believe that whatever 
we see cleaving to it, which is not holy, is an a&n disturbing 
element, to be one day perfectly separated from it. As all the 
prophets fore-announce such a glorious consummation, so in 
Revelations it is contemplated as at last accomplished : with- 
out are dogs^^ (Rev. xxii. 15); the Church in that passage and 
this, as in so many others, being contemplated as a holy en- 
closure,* into which nothing unclean has a right to enter ; 
and from which, if it has by stealth or force efiected an en- 
trance, it shall sooner or later be expelled ; even as those cere- 
monially unclean, in witness of this, were obliged to remain 
for a season without the camp, which was the figure of the 
kingdom of heaven. Christ, himself interpreting this parable, 
yet offers no explanation of the ^^vesseW^ into which the 
good fish are gathered ; nor, indeed, is any needed ; what the 
barn^" was at ver. 30, the "" vessels'^ are here ; -the many 
mansions'" (John xiv. 2) which the Lord went to prepare for 


From this iinaj^e is to he explained the frec^uent use of the terms 
and (as here) eK^aWeiv cju;. The Church is regaided as complete 
in itself, with the line of its separation from the sinful Kotryoc distinctly 
drawn. All non-christians then ai-e those that are iiithouf' (ol tjw, 
Mark iv. 11 ; Col. iv 5) ; Christ will in nowise cast out (oif yri UpaXut 
eM, that is[ expel from this holy enclosure, this city of refuge, those 
that (jome to him (John vi. 37). The prince of this world shall be oast 
out (John xii. 81), driven forth from God’s redeemed creation. He 
that abideth not in Christ, is cast forth, or cast out, as a branch (John 

XV. 6), the image continuing the same; as the dead vine-branches 

are flung forth from tlie vineyard and a riddance made of them, so 
will these be expelled firom the kingdom of God.^ 
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his people, the everlasting habitations^^ (Luke xvi. 9) into 
which He promises to receive them,* the city which hath 
foundations,” that Abraham looked for (Heb. xi. 10). 

But to whom is the task of separation to be confided? 
Here I cannot consent to Olshausen^s view, which is also 
Vitringa^s,t that those who draw the net, and those who dis- 
criminate between its contents, being, in the parable, the 
same ; therefore, since the first are evidently the Apostles and 
their successors, now become, according to the Lord^s pro- 
mise, fishers of men” (Matt. iv. 19 ; Luke v. 10 ; Ezek. 
xlvii. 10; Jer. xvi. 16J); so also the last must be — not the 
angelic ministers of God’s judgments, but the same messengers 
of the Covenant, and as such, angels^^ (vcr. 49), to whom, 
being equipped with divine power, the task of judging and 
sundering should be committed. No doubt the Church, in 
its progressive development, is always thus judging and sepa- 
rating (1 Cor. V. 4, 5 ; Jude 22, 23) ; putting away one and 
another from her communion, as they openly declare them- 
selves unworthy of it. But she docs not count that she has 
thus cleansed herself, or that this perfect cleansing can be 
effected by any power which now she possesses. There must 
be a final judgment and sundering, not any more from within, 
but from without and from above ; and of this decisive crisis 
we find everywhere else in Scripture the angels of heaven dis- 
tinctly named as the instruments (Matt. xiii. 41 ; xxiv. 31 ; xxv. 


^ Augustine {Serm. ccclxviii 3) ; Vascula sunt sanctorum sedes, ct 
beatae vitae magna secreta. 

f Erhlar, d. Parab p 351, seq. 

I This last reference to Jer. xvi 16 will only hold good, supposing 
we connect this verse not with what follows, but, as Jerome does, with 
what goes before, and so make it not a threat, but a promise that into 
whatever place the Lord’s people have been scattered, from thence 
He will be at all pains to recover them. In that fine Orphic hymn 
attributed to Clement of Alexandria (p. 31^^, Potter’s ed.), Christ him- 
self is addressed as the chief Fisher; and, as here, the world is the great 
sea of wickedness, out of which the saved, the holy fish, ai'e drawn : 

AXtev fiepovtay 1^05^ hyvovc 

TTcXdyove Kadu^ yXvicfpp fuijf ItXiditar. 
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81 ; Eev. xiv. 18, 19)/ It seems then contrary to the analogy 
of faith to interpret the present passage in any other manner. 

It is quite true, that in the familiar occurrence which 
supplies the groundwork of the parable, the same who carried 
out the net would naturally also draw it to shore, and thus 
they too would naturally he those who would inspect its con- 
tents, for the purpose of selecting the good and casting the 
worthless away ; hut it is pushing this circumstance, which, 
in fact, is the weak side of the comparison, too far, to require 
that the same should also hold good in the spiritual thing 
signified. In the nearly allied parable of the Tares, there was 
no improbability in supposing those who watchld the growth 
of the crop to be difibrent from those who finally gathered it 
in ; and, accordingly, such *a difference is marked : those are 
the servants, these are the reapers/^ The difference could 
not be marked in the same way here, but it is indicated, though 
lightly, in another way. The fishers are not once mentioned 
by name; the imperfection of the human illustration to set 
forth the divine truth is kept, as far as may be, out of sight, 
by the whole circumstance being told, as nearly as possible, 
impersonally. And when the Lord himself interprets the 
parable. He passes over, without a word, the beginning of it ; 
thus, again, drawing away attention from a circumstance, upon 
which to dwell might needlessly have perplexed his hearers ; — 
and He explains only the latter x^art, where the point and stress 
of it lay ; So shall it he at the end of the world : the angels 
shall come forth, and sever the wicked from among the just, and 
shall cast them into the furnace of fire, Assuming, then, as 

* Moreover in each of the other parables of judgment, there is a 
marked distinction, which it is little likely should have been here re- 
nounced, between the present ministers of the kingdom, and the future 
executors of doom ; in the Tares between the “ seiwants” and the 
“reapers” — in the Mariiage of the King’s Son (Matt. xxii. 3, 13) 
between the “servants” {dovXoi) and “attendants” (SiaKoyoi), though 
our translation has lost it — ^in the Pounds between the “ servants” 
and “ those that stand by” (ol irapcoTwr^c, Luke xix. 25). 

f Chrysostom calls it with reference to this verse, (j>ol3epay wapa- 
; and Gregory the Great (Horn, lUin Emng), Timendum est 
potius quam exponendum. 
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we may, and indeed must, the angels of heaven here also to be 
the talkers and the leavers, we may recognize an emphasis in 
the coming fortK^ attributed to them. Ever since the first 
constitution of the Church they have been hidden — withdrawn 
from men^s sight for so long. But then, at that great epoch 
of the kingdom, they shall again come fortK^ from before 
the throne and presence of God, and walk up and down among 
men, the visible ministers of his judgments. 

Though the parable, as has been observed already, at first 
sight appears merely to teach over again the same truth as 
that of the Tares, yet the moral of it, in fact, is very diflerent. 
It is needless to re-state the purpose of that ; but the moral 
of this is clearly, that we be not content with being enclosed 
within the Gospel-net, that they are not all Israel, who are 
of Israel but that, in the great house^^ of the Church, 
there are not only vessels of gold and silver, but of wood and 
of earth, and some to honour, and some to dishonour f that 
each of us therefore seek to be " a vessel unto honour, sanctified 
and meet for the master^s use^^ (2 Tim. ii. 20, 21) ; since in 
the midst of all the confusions of the visible Church, the 
Lord knoweth them that are his,” and will one day bring these 
confusions to an end, separating, and for ever, the precious 
from the vile, the true kernel of humanity from the husk in 
which for a while it was enveloped. 

The conclusion of these seven parables oflers a fit oppor- 
tunity for saying a few words on their relation to one another, 
which some have imagined to be very close,.supposing them to 
be knit together by bands of the most intimate union. The 
mystical number seven has oflered to many interpreters a 
temptation too strong to be resisted for the seeking of some 
hidden mystery here; and when the seven petitions of the 
Lord’s prayer, and the names of the seven original deacons 
(Acts vi. 6), have been turned into prophecy of seven succes- 
sive states of the Church, not to speak of the seven Apoca- 
lyptic Epistles (Rev. ii. iii.), it was scarcely to be expected 
that these seven parables should escape being made prophefic 
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of the same. They have, in fact, so often been dealt with as 
prophecy, that a late ingenious writer* needed not to apdlqgize 
for an attempt in this kind, as though it were something alto- 
gether novel and unheard of. It is,” he says, my persuasion 
that the parables in this chapter are not to be considered dis- 
jointedly, but to be taken together as a connected series, indi- 
cating, progressively, the-several stages of advancement through 
which the mystical kingdom of Christ, upon earth, was to pro- 
ceed, from its commencement to its consummation 

It will be understood, then, that each parable has a period 
peculiarly its own, in which the state of things, so signified, 
predominates ; but when another state of thing% commences, 
the former does not cease. It only becomes less prominent ; 
operative as really as ever, but in a way subsidiary to that 
which now takes the lead. It will follow that each succeeding 
stage implies a virtual combination of all that has gone before, 
and of course the grand concluding scene will contain the 
sublimated spirit and extracted essence of the whole.” Bengel 
had announced the same theory,t referring the first parable 
to the times of Christ and his immediate Apostles, when was 
the original sowing of the word of eternal life. The second, 
that of the Tares, belongs to the age immediately following, 
when watchfulness against false doctrine began to diminish, 
and heresies to creep in. The third, that of the Mustard- Seed, 
to the time of Constantine, when the Church, instead of even 
seeming to need support, evidently gave it, and the great ones 
of the earth came under its shadow and protection. The 
fourth, that of the Leaven, sets forth the diffusion of true 
religion through the whole world. The fifth, of the Hid Trea- 


* Alex. Knox, in his Bemaina, vol. i. p. 408. 
f Prseter communes et perpetuas regni caelorum sive Ecclesise 
rationcs, conveniunt line sei)tem parabolae, reconditissimum habcntes 
sensum, etiam in periodos et aetates Eccleaiae diversas, ita quidem ut 
alia post aliam in complemento incipiat, non tamen prior quaelibet 
ante initium sequentis exeat. An essay by Reusb : MeUtema de sensu 
septem Parab, Matth. xiii, proplwtico, Jenae, 1734, is the exposition of 
the same theory. 
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sure, to the more hidden state of the Church, signified in the 
Apocalypse (xii. 6) by the woman flying into the wilderness. 
The sixth, that of the Pearl, to the glorious time when the 
kingdom shall be esteemed above all things, Satan being 
bound. The seventh, of the Draw-Net, details the ultimate 
confusion, separation, and judgment. 

Now doubtless the seven have a certain unity, succeeding 
one another in naturi^l order, and possessing a completeness 
in themselves ; yet it is rather the ideas and the la^vB than 
the* actual facts of the Churches history which they declare. 
Thus in the Sower are set forth the causes of the failures 
and success which the word of the Gospel meets, when it is 
preached in the world. In the Tares, the obstacles to the in- 
ternal development of Christas kingdom, even after a Church 
has been hedged in and fenced round from the world, arc 
declared and ate traced up to their true Author, with a warn- 
ing against the manner in which men might be tempted to 
remove those obstacles. The Mustard-Seed and the Leaven 
declare the victorious might, — the first, the outward, and the 
second, the inward might of that kingdom; and therefore 
implicitly prophesy of its development in spite of all these 
obstacles, and its triumph over them. As these two are ob- 
jective and general, so the two which follow are subjective 
and individual, declaring the relation of the kingdom to every 
man, its supreme worth, and how those who have discovered 
that worth will be willing to renounce all things for its sake; 
they have besides mutual relations already touched on, and 
complete one another. Thi^ last is the declaration, how that 
entire separation from evil, which in the second we saw that 
men might be tempted to anticipate by unpermitted means, 
shall yet come to pass, — that separation which it is righteous 
to long for in God^s own time, but wrong by self-willed efibrts 
prematurely to anticipate ; — and looking forward to which, 
each is to strive that he may so use the present privileges and 
means of grace which the commimion of the Church affords 
him, thAt he may be found among those that shall be the 
Lord^s, when He shall put away all the ungodly like dross. 
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when He shall set a difference between them who serve Him, 
and them who servo Him not.’’^ 


* In tliis sense MareJaus, who Diss. Exere, 4) sets himself 
against the caprice of the more distinctly historico-prophetic exposi- 
tion, allows them jirophetic. He thus traces their order and con- 
nexion : Plantanda erat Ecclcsia per Evangelii prsedicationem, apud 
multos tamen futuram mutilem ; immiscendi per Satanje astutam 
inalitiam erant multi ad earn vo-e non i)ertuientes, et hinc aliquando 
ab ca segregandi; ab in^tiis parvis erat ilia tamen surrectura in mag- 
nitudinem summam, et hincpiogressura ad complexum omnium elec- 
torum ; habitura ilia erat vcruni summumque in sinu sue conclusum 
bonum ; proplorcpiodpra) aliis appetei-eturmerito; quoU cumprae lebus 
praestantissimis qujbusvis cxcclleiet, cum omnium aliorumpeiditione 
quawenduin eiat ab elcctis; et cujus neutiquam omnes erant futuri 
participes, qui Inc in externam Ecclcsia* communioncm essent allecti 
quidem, sed tamen ex ea ojiciendi in perditionem Quo pacio ha*, 
parabolae respectu praecipui scopi sui non difficulter inter se con- 
nectuntur. : 




PARABLE VIII, 


TEE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT. 


Matthew xviii 23-35. 

^JIERE is nothing in the discoiu'se going before, to lead 
immediately to Peter’s question, in answer to which this 
parable was spoken; while, at the same time, the words, 
Then came Peter,” seem to mark that a connexion exists. 
It may perhaps be thus traced : Peter must have felt in his 
Lord’s injunction concerning the manner of dealing with an 
offending brother (ver. 15-17), that the forgiveness of his 
fault was necessarily implied as having already taken place ; 
since, till we had forgiven, we could not be in the condition 
to deal with him thus ; for this dealing, even to the exclusion 
of him from,.Church-feUowship, is entirely a dealing in love 
(2 Thess. iii. 14, 15), and with a view to his Recovery 
(Ecclus. xix. 13-17). Nor does it mean, as we might be too 
much inclined to understand it, that after the failure of these 
repeated attempts to win him to a better mind, we should 
even then be justified in feeling strangeness towards him in 
our hearts ;* for compare the whole course of St. Paul’s in- 
junctions concerning the offender in the Corinthian church. 
Moreover, were that the meaning, the exercise of the law of 
love would then be limited to three times (see ver. 15-17) ; 
and that, in contradiction to what immediately follows, where 


* As neither, on the othei* hand, does the command to forgive till 
seventy times seven exclude a dealing, if need be, of severity, provided 
always it be a dealing in love Thus Augustine {Serm. Ixxxiii. 7) : Si 
per caritatem imponitur disciplina, de corde lenitas non recedat. Quid 
enim tarn pium quam mcdicus ferens fen^amentum ? Plorat secandus, 
et secatur; plorat urendus, et untur. Non est ilia crudelitas, absit 
ut saevitia medic! dicatur. Ssevit in vulnus, ut homo sanetur, quia si 
vulnus palpetur, homo perditur. Cf. Serm. ccxi. 
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it is extended to seventy times^seven.* Chrysostom observes, 
that Peter instancing seven as the number of times that an 
offending brother should be forgiven, accounted certainly that 
he was doing some great thing, that his charity was taking 
a large stretch, these seven being four times more than the 
Jewish masters enjoined.f He increased the number of times 
with the feeling, no doubt, that the spirit of the new law of 
love which Christ had brought into the world, — a law larger, 
freer, more long-suffering, than the old, — required this. J 
There was then in Peter^s mind a consciousness of this new 
law of love, — though an obscure one ; for else he would not 
have supposed it possible that love could ever be overcome 
by hate, good by evil. But there was, at fiie same time, a 
fundamental error in the question itself, fcr in proposing a 
limit beyond which forgiveness should not extend, there was 
evidently implied the notion, that a man in forgiving, gave up 
a right which he might, under certain circumstances, exercise. 
The purpose of our Lord^s answer, that is, of the parable, is 

* Our Lord’s “ seventy times ^eveii' of forgiveness makes a wonderful 
contra'st, wliieh lias not escaped tlie notice of St. Jerome (vol ii. p. 565, 
edit Boned ), to Lam5ch’s, the antediluvian Antichust’s, seventy and 
seven-fold of revenge (Gen iv 24) — ^’EftdofjrjKovraKig kwrd is not, as 
Origen and some others understand it, 70+7=77, for that would bo 
rather kpdofiyiKovra ETTraKig, but 70 x 7=490 

f They grounded the duty of forgiving three times and not more, 
on Amos i. 6, ii 6 ; also on Job xxxiii. 29, 30 ; at this last passage see 
the margiii.il translation (Lightfoot’s Hor, Heh in loc). 

I While this is tiue, there were yet deeper motives for his selection 
of the number seven. It is the number in the divine law with which the 
idea of remission (a^ceng) was ever linked. The seven times seventh 
year was the year ofjubilee (erog rfjg tt^eorewg), Lev xxv. 28 , cf iv. 6, 17 ; 
xvi 14, 15. It is true that we find it as tlie number of punishment or 
retribution for evil also (Gen. iv. 15; Lev. xxvi. 18, 21, 24, 28; Deut. 
xxviii. 25; Ps. Ixxix 12; Prov. vi. 31; Dan. iv. 16; Rev. xv. 1); yet 
this should not disturb or peiplex, rather confirm us in this view, since 
there lies ever in punishment the idea of restoration of disturbed rela- 
tions, and so of forgiveness (Ezek. xvi. 42). Punishment is as the storm 
which violently restores the disturbed equilibrium of the moral atmo- 
sphere. Gregory of Nyssa then has a true insight into the reason why 
Peter should have named seven times, when he observes (0/?p, vol. i. 
p. 159) : UcLperijpffffey 6 UeTpog, Sri Kaviljy impaSdaeiag cipxawg imi, rov 
kfiSofxdSa Efji^tnySxeivrtvog difticetog afiapTiniartaVi kvavavtntag reXe/at; 
ol atipiewv to flraj3/3ar<5r etrriy, fi t^l6pLr\ fffjiipa dird yeritniag, 

T. p. h 
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to make clear that when God calls on a member of his king- 
dom to forgive, He does not call on him to renounce a right, 
but that he has now no right to exercise in the matter ; for 
having himself asked for and accepted forgiveness, he has 
implicitly pledged himself to show it; and it is difficult to 
imagine how any amount of didactic instruction could have 
conveyed this truth with at all the force and conviction of the 
following parable. 

Therefore/^ to the end that you may understand what 
1 say the better, is tlie kingdom of heaven likened unto a 
certain king, which would take account of his servants This 
is the first of the parables in which God appears in his 
character of Kii^. We arc the servants with whom He takes 
account. Ye| this is not, as is plain, the final reckoning, not 
therefore identic^ with that of Matt. xxv. 19 ; 2 Cor. v. 10; 
but rather sijdi a reckoning as that of Luke xvi. 2. To this 
He brings us by the preaching of the law, — by the setting of 
our sins before our face, — by awakening and alarming our 
conscience that was asleep before, — by bringing us into adver- 
sities, — by casting us into perils of death, so that there is not 
a step between us and it (2 Kin. xx. 4) ; He takes account 
with us, when He makes us feel that we could not answer 
Him one thing in a thousand, that our trespasses are more 
than the hairs of our heads; when through one mean or 
another He brings our careless carnal security to an utter 
end (Ps. L. 21). Thus David was summoned before God 
by the word of Nathan the prophet (2 Sam. xii.) ; thus the 
Ninevites by the preaching of Jonah ; thus the Jews by John 
the Baptist. 

And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto 
him which owed him ten thousand talents he had not to go 
far, before he lighted on this one; he had only begun to 
reckon,^^ This perhaps was the first into whose accounts he 
looked; there may have been others with yet larger debts 
behind. This one ^^was brought unto himf^ for he never 
would have come of himself; far more jprobabl^he would have 
made that ten into twenty thousand ; for tlie secure sinner 
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goes on treasuring up an ever mightier sum, to be one day 
required of him (Ronn ii. 5). The sum here is immense, 
whatever talents wc suppose these to have been, though it 
would differ very much in amount, according to the talent 
which we assumed ; if, indeed, the Hebrew, it would then be 
a sum perfectly enormous;* yet only therefore the fitter to 
express the greatness of every man^s transgression in thought, 
word, and deed, against his God. 

In the case before us, the immensity of the sura may be 
best ex])lained by supposing the defaulter to have been one of 
the chief servants of the king, a farmer or administrator of 
the royal revenues ;t 0**^ seeing that in the despotisms of the 
East, every individual, from the highest to |he lowest, stands 
in an absolutely servile relation to the monarch, is in fact his 
servant or slave, there is nothing in that npae to hinder 
us from supposing him to be one, to whom some chief post of 
honour and dignity in the kingdom had been committcd,-ra 
satrap who should have remitted the revenues of his province 
to the royal treasury.^ This is far more probable than that he 


* How f>roat a sum it was, we can most vividly realize to ourselves 
by compaini^^ it with other sums of which mention is nnidein Sci’ipture, 
In the I’onstiuctioii of the tabernacle twenty-nine talents of gold were 
used (Exod xxxMii 24 ) , David prepared for the temple three thousand 
talents of gold, and the inmees five thousand (1 Chron. x'ix 4-7); 
the queen of Sheba jn esented to Solomon, as a loyal gift, one hundred 
and twenty talents (I Kin x 10) ; the king of Assyria laid upon Heze- 
kiah thirty talents of gold (2 Kin. xviii. 14) ; and in the? extreme im- 
poverishment to which ‘the land u as brought at the last, one talent of 
gold was laid upon it, after the death of Josiah, by the king of Egypt 
(2 Chron xxxvi 3) 

f In the Jewish parable (Schoettgen’s 7/or. Heh. vol. i. p. 155), 
which bears resemblance to that before us, in so far as the sins of men 
are there represented under the image of enonnous debt, which it is 
impossible to pay, — it is the tribute due from an entire city which is 
owing to the king, and uhich, at the entreaty of tlie inhabitants, he 
remits. 

I According to Plutarch {Reg. et Imp, Apothegm), it was exactly 
the sum of tdn thousand talents with which Daiius sought to buy off 
Alexander, that he should not prosecute his conquests in Asia; as also 
thepa3nnent of the same sum was imposed the Inmans on Antiochus 
the Great, after his defeat by them ; and when Alexander, at Susa, paid 
the debts of the Whole Macedonian ai'my, they amounted to only twice 
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is such an one as those servants in the parable of the Talents, 
to whom moneys were committed that they might trade with 
them ; the greatness of the debt renders such a supposition 
very unlikely. Nor would the sale of the defaulter, with the 
confiscation of all his goods, have gone far to pay such a debt, 
unless he had been one living in great splendour and pomp ; — 
though, it is true, the words of the original do not imply that 
the king expected the debt to be discharged with the proceeds 
of the sale, but only that, whatever those proceeds were, they 
were to be rendered into his treasury. 

The sale of the debtor's wife and children, — for the king 
commanded them to be sold with him, — rested upon the 
assumption that they were a part of his property. Such was 
the theory, and such consequently the practice, of the Roman 
law. That it was allowed under the Mosaic law to sell an in- 
solvent debtor, is implicitly stated, Lev. xxv. 39 ; and ver. 41 
makes it probable that his family also came into bondage 
with him ; and we find allusion to the same custom in other 
places (2 Kin. iv. 1 ; Neh. v. 6; Isai. l. 1 ; Iviii. 6; Jer. xxxiv. 
8-11; Amos ii. 6; viii. 6). Michaelis* states that the later 
Jewish doctors declared against it, except in cases where a 
thief should be sold to make good the damage which he had 
done ; and he is inclined to think that there was no sucJi 
practice among the Jews in our Lord's time, but that this 
dealing with the servant is borrowed from the practice of 
neighbouring countries. There is much to make this pro- 
bable : it is certain that the imprisoning of a debtor, which 
also we twice meet with in this parable (ver. 30, 34), formed 
no part of the Jewish law; indeed, where the creditor pos- 


tliis sum, tliough every motive was at work to enhance the amount (see 
Dboysen’s Uesch, Alexanders, p 500). Von Bohlen (Das AlL Ind. 
vol li. p. 119) gives some cunous and almost incredible notices of the 
quantities of gold in the ancient East — I know not whether the im- 
mensity of the sum may jiartly have moved Origen to his strange 
supposition, that it can only be the man of sin (2 These, ii.) that is 
here indicated, or stranger still, the Devil ! Compare Thilo’s Cod. 
Apocryphus, vol. i. p. 887, and Neanueb’s ^irch. Qwh. voi. v. p. 1X22. 

* 3Io 8. Heohtf vol. iii. pp. 68-60. 
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sessed the power of selling him into bondage, it would have 
been totally superfluous. The tormentor also (ver. 34), 
those who make inquisition by torture, have a foreign ap- 
pearance, and would incline us to look for the locality of the 
parable elsewhere than in Judaea. For the spiritual signifi- 
cance, those may be said to be sold^' of God, whom He 
altogether alienates from himself, rejects and delivers for ever 
into the power of another. By the ^^selling^^ here may be 
indicated such everlasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lord and the glory of his power thus Ps. xliv. 12) 
Thou sellest thy people for nought.^^ 

The servant, hearing the dreadful doom prorn,unced against 
him by his lord, betakes himself to supplication, the one re- 
source that remains to him; he fell down and worshipped 
him,^^ The formal act of worship, or adoration, consisted in 
prostration on the ground, and kissing of the feet and knees ; 
and here Origen bids us to note the nice observance of pro- 
prieties in the slighter details of the parable. This servant 
worshipped'^ the king, for that honour was paid to royal 
personages; but it is not said that the other servant wor- 
shipped, — wliich, as between equals, would have been out of 
place, — he only besought’^ him. His words, Lord, have 

patience with me, and I will pay thee all/^ are characteristic of 
the extreme fear and anguish of the moment, which made him 
ready to promise impossible things, even mountains of gold, if 
only he might be delivered from his present fear. When words 
of a like kind find utterance from the lips of the sinner, now 
first convinced of sin, they show that he has not yet attained to 
a full insight into his relations with his God, but has still much 
to learn, and this chiefly, that no future obedience can make 
up for past disobedience ; since that future God claims as his 
right, as only his due : it could not then, even were it perfect, 
which it will prove very far from being, make compensation 
for the past. He deceives himself, who promises this ; and we 
may detect in these words, I will pay thee all/' the voice of 
self-righteousness, imagining that, if only time were allowed, 
it could make good all the short-comings of the past. Thus 
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the words are exceedingly important, as very much explaining 
to us the later conduct of this man. It is clear that he whom 
this servant represents, had never come to a true recognition 
of the immensity of his debt. Little, in the subjective mea- 
sure of his own estimate, was forgiven him, and therefore he 
loved little, or not at all. It is true that by his demeanour 
, and his cry he did recognize his indebtedness, else would 
there have been no setting of him free : and he might have 
gone on, and, had he only been true to his own mercies, he 
would have gone on, to an ever fuller recognition of the grace 
shown him : but as it was, in a little while he lost sight of 
it altogether. 

However, at the earnestness of his present prayer, the 
lord of that servant was moved with compassion, and loosed 
him, and forgave him the deht!^ The severity of God only 
endures till the sitincr is brought to acknowledge his guilt ; it 
is, indeed, like Josephus harshness with his brethren, nothing 
else than love in disguise ; and having done its w ork, having 
brought hinj to the acknowledgment of his guilt and misery, 
reappears as grace again, granting him more than even he 
had dared to a^k or to hope, loosing the bands of his sins, and 
letting him go free. His lord forgave him the debt and 
thus that very reckoning, which at first threatened him with 
irremediable ruin, might have been the chiefest mercy of all; 
bringing indeed his debt to a head, but only so bringing it, 
that it might be put away. So is it in God^s dealings with his 
insolvent and bankrupt debtors among the children of men. 
There cannot be a forgiving in the dark. God will forgive; 
but He will have the sinner to know what and how much he 

* Compare Chardin (Voy, en Perse, Langles’ ed. vol. v. p. 285); 
Toute dibgiare en Perse emporte mfailhblement avec &oi la confisca- 
tion des biens, et e’est un revors prodigienx et epouvan table que ce 
chaiigement do foi-tunc, car un homine se trouve denue eii un instant 
si entierement qu’il n’a iicn a lui. On liii 6te ses biens, ses esclaves, 
et quelquefois jusqu'a sa femme et ses enfans. . . . Son sort s’adoucit 
dans la suite, Le roi declare sa volonto sur son sujet. On lui rend 
presque tonjours sa famille^ partie de ses ei^claves, et ses meubles, et 
assez souvent il revient au bout d un temps a etre rt^tabli dans les 
bonnes graces de la cour, et a mntrer dans^les emplois. 
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is forgiven; He summons him with his ‘^Cqme now, and let 
us reason together/^ before ever the scarlet is made white as 
snow (Isai, i. 18). The sinner must know his sins a moun- 
tain of transgression, before they can be cast into the deep 
sea of God^s mercy. He shall have the sentence of death in 
him first, for only thus will the words of life and pardon have 
any true meaning and abiding worth for him. 

Such worth it has not for him to whom in this parable 
mercy was shown (Wisd. xii. 19) ; too soon he forgot that 
mercy, and showed that he had forgotten it by his conduct 
toward his fellow-servant. For, going out from the presence 
of his lord, he found, — immediately after, as would seem, and 
when the sense of his lord’s goodness should have been yet 
fresh upon him, — one of his fellow -servants , who owed him a 
hundred i^enceP How striking and instructive is that phrase, 
he went out slight us it seems, yet is it one of the key- 
words of the parable. For how is it that we are ever in 
danger of acting as this servant? Because we go ouf^ of 
the presence of our God ; because we do not abide there with 
an ever-livcly sense of the greatness of our sin, and the great- 
ness of his forgiveness. This going out'’ is the sinner’s for- 
getfulness of all this.* He lacks the graces which he ought 
to have, because he has "forgotten that be was purged from 
his old sins” (2 Pet. i. 9). The term fellow-servanV^ here 
does not imply any equality of rank between these two, or that 
they filled similar offices ;t but indicates that they stood both 
in the same relation of servants to a common lord. And the 
sum is so small, " a hundred ijence^^ as the other was so large, 
^^ten thousand talents, to show how little man can offend 
against his brother, compared with the amount in which every 
man has offended against God*,J so that, i^ Chrysostom’s 


* Tlieopli 3 dact : OvSete yap kv rf 0£^ peytav, aevpiradriQ* 
f Such would have been o/ioSouXoc, this is avvhouKoc. 

{ The Hebrew talent =300 shekels (Exod. xxxviii. 25, 2&). As 
suming this, the proportion of the two debts would be as follows : 

10,000 talents : 100 pence : : 1,250,000 : 1. 
that is, one million two hundred and fifty thousand to one. 
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words, these offences to those are as a drop of water to the 
boundless ocean.** 

The whole demeanour of this unrelenting creditor toward 
his debtor is graphically described : He laid hands on him, 
and took him by the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owestJ^ 
Some press the word in the original, and find therein an ag- 
gravation of this servants harshness and cruelty, as though 
he was not even sure whether the debt were owing or not jj 
yet this is on every ground to be rejected. That the debt 
was owing is plainly declared; he found a fellow-servant 
who owed him a hundred pence and the very point of the 
whole parable would be lost by the supposition that we had 
here an oppressor or extortioner of the common sort. For 
him it would not have needed to speak a parable of the king- 
dom of heaven ; his sin the law would have condemned ; but 
here wc have a far deeper lore — namely this, that it is not 
always right, but often most wrong, the most opposite to right, 
to press our rights, that in the kingdom of grace the summum 
jus may be indeed the summa injuria. This man was one 
who would fain be measured to by God in one measure, while 
he measured to his brethren in another, lint this may not 
be. Each man must take his choice. It is free to him to 
dwell in the kingdom of grace ; but then, receiving grace, he 
must show grace ; finding love, he must exercise love. If, on 
the contrary, he exacts the uttermost, pushes his rights as far 


Melanctlion, Ideo autem tanta summa ponitur, ut sciamus nos 
valde multa et magna peccata habere coram Deo Siciit facile invenies 
multa, si vitam tuam aspicies ; ma^gna est securitas carnalis, magna 
negligentia in invocatione, magna diffidentia, et multaa dubitationes 
de Deo. Item vagantur sine fine cupiditates varim. 

t Erasmus : ’'Eitviyey, obtorto collo trahebat, , . . pertinet ad vi 
trahentem vel in carcerem, vel in judicem. 

I The ei ri 6(l>£l\eiQ, wliich reading, as the more difficult, is to be 
preferred to 6 ti and \^hich is retained by Laclmiann, does 

not imply any doubt as to whether the debt were really due or no : 
but the conditional form was originally, though of course not here, 
a courteous form of making a demand, as there is often the same 
courteous use of 
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as they will go, he must look to have the uttermost exacted 
from him, and iu the measure that he has meted, to have it 
measured back to him again. 

It was in vain that his fellow-servant fell down at his 
feet, and besov^ght him^^ using exactly the same words of en- 
treaty which he, in the agony of his distress, had used, and 
using had found mercy ; he continued inexorable ; he wenf^ 
or departed, dragging the other with him till he could consign 
him into the safe keeping of the jailer; and thus, in the words 
of St. Chrysostom, he refused to recognize the port in which 
he had himself so lately escaped shipwreck but delivered 
over his fellow-servant to the extreme severity cf the law, un- 
conscious that he was condemning himself, and revoking his 
own mercy. But such is man, so hard-hearted and cruel, when 
he walks otherwise than in a constant sense of forgiveness re- 
ceived from God ; ignorance or forgetfulness of his own guilt 
makes him harsh, unforgiving, and cruel to others; or if by 
chance he is not so, he is only hindered from being so by the 
weak defences of natural character, which may at any moment 
be broken down. The man who knows not his own guilt, is 
ever' ready to exclaim, as David in the time of his worst sin, 
‘^The man that hath done this thing shall surely die^^ (2 Sam. 
xii. 5) ; to be as extreme in judging others, as he is slack in 
judging himself; while, on the other hand, it is to thrm which 
are spiritual that St. Paul commits the restoring of a brother 
who has been overtaken in a fault^^ (Gal. vi. 1) ; and when 
he urges on Titus the duty of being gentle, and showing meek- 
ness unto all men, he adds, For we ourselves also were some- 
times foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and 
pleasures^^ (Tit. iii. 3). In exact harmony with this view is 
that passage (Matt. i. 19), in which it is said that Joseph, 
being s,just man,^^ would not make Mary a public example, 
whom yet he must have believed to have done him grievous 
wrong. It is just in man to be merciful, to be humane is 
human; none but the altogether Righteous may press his 
utmost rights ; whether He will do so or not is determined 
by altogether different considerations, but He has not that to 
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hold his hand^ which every man has, even the sense of his own 
proper guilt (John viii. 7-9). 

It is not in heaven only that indignation is felt when men 
are thus measuring to others in so different a measure from 
that which has been measured to them. There are on earth 
llso those who have learned what is the meaning of the mercy 
which the sinner finds, and what the obligations which it lays 
on him ; and who grieve over all the lack of love and lack of 
forbearance which they behold around them : When his feU 
low-servants saw what was done, they were very sorry They 
were sorry their lord, as we read presently, was ^^wroW^ 
(ver. 34) ; to them grief, to him anger, is ascribed. The dis- 
tinction is not accidental, nor without its grounds. In man, 
the sense of his own guilt, the deep consciousness that what- 
ever sin he sees come to ripeness in another, exists in its germ 
and seed in his own heart, with the feeling that all flesh is 
one, and that the sin of one calls for humiliation from all, 
will ever cause sorrow to be the predominant feeling in his 
heart, when the spectacle of moral evil is brought before his 
eyes ; but in God the pure hatred of sin,* which is, indeed, 
his love of holiness at its negative side, finds place. Being 
sorry, they came and told unto their lord all that was done/^ 
even as the righteous complain to God, and mourn in their 
prayer over the oppressions that are wrought in their sight : 
the things which they cannot set right themselves, the wrongs 
which they are not strong enough to redress themselves, they 
can at least bring unto Him. And He hears tlieir cry. The 
king summons the unthankful and unmerciful servant into his 
presence, and addresses to him words of severest rebuke, which 
it is noticeable he had not used before on the ground of his 
debt, but now he uses on account of his cruelty and ingrati- 
tude : 0 thou wicked servant, J forgave thee all that debt, 

jh On the language of Scripture, attributing anger, repentance, 
jealousy to God, there are valuable reniaiks in Augustine’s reply to 
the cavils of a Manichuean {Con, Adv, Leg. et Fro]ph. i. 20 ; and Ad 
Simplie. ii, qu. 2). 

f Bengel : Sic non vocatus fuemt ob debitum, — a remark which 
Origen and Chiysostom had already made. 
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because thou deairedst me: shouldeat not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellow-servant ^ even as I had pity on thee? 
— wert thou not lx>und, was there not a moral obligation on 
thee, to show compassion, even as compassion had been shown 
to thee?^^* The guilt laid to his charge is this, not that, 
needing mercy ^ he refused to show it, but that having received 
mercy, he remains unmerciful still. A most important differ- 
ence ! They, therefore, who like him are hard-hearted and 
cruel, do not thereby bear witness that they have received no 
mercy; on the contrary, the stress of their offence is, that 
having received an infinite mercy, they remain unmerciful yet. 
The objective fact, the great mercy for the world, that Christ 
has put away sin, and that wc have been made partakers in 
our baptism of that benefit, stands firm, whether we allow it 
to exercise a purifying, sanctifying, humanizing influence on 
our hearts or not. Our faith apprehends, indeed, the benefit, 
but has not created it, any more than our opening of our eyes 
upon the sun has first set it in the heavens. 

And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tor- 
mentors/^ according to that word, ^^Ile shall have judgment 
without mercy, that hath showed no mercy^^ (Jam. ii. 13). 
Before he had dealt with him as a creditor with a debtor, now 
as a judge with a criminal. The tormemors^^ are not merely 
the keepers of the prison as such; but those who also, as the 
word implies, shall make the life of the prisoner bitter to him; 
even as there are tormentors^^ in that world of woe, whereof 
this prison is a figure — fellow-sinners and evil angels — instru- 
ments of the just yet terrible judgments of God.-f* But here 

See Chrysostom, De Simult. Horn. xx. 6, an admirable discourse, 
f Grotius makes the f^atraviarai merely = Sevfxocj^vXaug, and Kui- 
noel, who observes that debtors are given to safe keeping, but not to 
tortures ; but this seems rather inaccurately stated, since we know, 
for instance, that in early times of Rome tliere weie certain legal tor- 
tures, in the shape, at least, of a chain weighing fifteen pounds, and 
a pittance of food barely sufficient to sustain life (see Arnold’s Hist , 
of Rome, vol. i. p. 136), which the creditor was allowed to apply to the 
debtor for the purpose of bringing him to terms ; and no doubt they 
often did not stop here. The old centurion (Livy, ii. 28) complains ; 
Ductum se ab creditore non in serviUum, sed in ergastulum et carni- 
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it is strange tiiat the king delivers the oflTender to prison and 
to punishment not for his ingratitude or cruelty, but for the 
very debt which would appear before to have been entirely and 
without conditions remitted to him. When Hammond says, 
that the king " revoked his designed mercy, and would trans- 
fer this view of the transaction to the relation between God 
and sinners, this is an example of those evasions of a difficulty 
by help of an ambiguous expression, or a word ingeniously 
thrust in by the commentator, which are too frequent even in 
good interpreters of Scripture. It was not merely a mercy 
designed; the king had not merely to forgive him, 

but in the distinct words of the earlier part of the parable, he 
forgave him the deht^^ An ingenious explanation is that 
which would make the debt for which he is now cast into 
prison, the debt of mercy and love, which he had not paid, 
but which yet was due, according to that word of St. PauVs, 
Owe no man anything, but to love one another f but nei- 
ther can this be accepted as satisfactory. Nor are the cases 
of Adonijah and Shimei (1 Kin. ii.), which are sometimes ad- 
duced, altogether in point. They, no doubt, on occasion of 
their later fault, were punished far more severely than pro- 
bably they would have been, had it not been for their former 
offences ; yet still it is not the former crimes which are re- 

ficinam esse . hide ostentare tergiim, foBduin recentibiis vestipiB vul- 
iierum. In the East, too, 'vvlicrc there is a continual hiispicioii that 
those who may appear the poorest, and who afliim themselves utterly 
insolvent, are actually m possession of some secret hoards of wealth, 
as IS very often the case, the tortuie (j3dtraroe), in one shape or an- 
other, would be often applied, as we know that it is often nowadays, to 
make the debtor reveal these hoards ; or if not with this hope, his life 
is often made hitter to him for the puipose of wringing the money 
demanded, from the compassion of his friends In all these cases the 
jailer would ho naturally the instrument employed for the purpose of 
inflicting these pains on the prisoner (see 1 Kin. xxii 27} ; so that 
there is no reason why we should understand by these “ tormentoH' 
merely the keepers of the prison, “ the jailers,” as Tyndale’s and Cran- 
mer’s Bibles give it, and not rather accept the werd in its proper 
sense. Besides, if the unforgiving seiwant had merely been given 
into ward, his punishment would now have been less than that with 
which he was threatened, when his offence was not near so great as 
now it had become ; for tlien he was to have been sold into slavery. 
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vived that they may be punished, hut the later offence which 
calls down its own punishment; and moreover, to produce 
parallels from the questionable acts of imperfect men, is hut a 
poor way of establishing the righteousness of God. 

The question herein involved. Do sins, once forgiven, re- 
turn on the sinner through his after offences ? is one frequently 
and fully discussed by the Schoolmen;* and of course this 
parable, with the arguments which may be drawn from it, 
takes always a prominent place in such discussions. But it 
may be worthy of consideration, whether the difficulties do 
not arise mainly from our allowing ourselves in too dead and 
formal a way of contemplating the forgiveness Df sins ; from 
our suffering the earthly circumstances of the remission of a 
debt to embarrass the heavenly truth, instead of regarding 
them as helps, but at the same time weak and often failing 
ones, for the setting forth of that tri^th. One cannot con- 
ceive of remission of sins apart from living communion with 
Christ ; this is one of the great truths brought out in our bap- 
tismal service, that w e are members of a righteous Person and 
justified in Him. But if through sin we cut ourselves off from 
communion with Him, we then fall back into a state of nature, 
which is of itself a state of condemnation and death, a state 
upon wffiich therefore the wrath of God is abiding. If then, 
laying apart the contemplation of a man^s sins as a formal 
debt, which must either be forgiven him or not, we contem- 
plate the life out of Christ as a state of wrath, and the life in 
Christ as a state of grace, the first a walking in darkness, and 
the other a walking iu the light, we can better understand 
how a man’s sins should return upon him ; that is, he sinning 
anew falls back into the darkness out of which he had been 

* By Pet. Lombard {Sent iv. dist. 22), Aquinas {Sum. Tlieol. pars 
iii. qu. 88), and H. de Sto Vjctore {Be Sacram. li. pars, 14, 9 : Utrum 
peccata semel dimissa redeant). Cf, Augustine, Be Bapt. Con. Bon. 
i. 12. Cajetan, quoting Rom. xi. 29, “ the gifts of God are without 
repentance” {kpiTaiiiXrtra) , explains thus the recalling of the pardon 
which had once been granted : Repetuntur debita semel donata, non 
ut fueraiit prius debita, sed ut modo effecta sunt materia ingratitu- 
dinis, — which is exactly the decision of Aquinas. 
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delivered, and no doubt all that he has done of evil in former 
times adds to the thickness of that darkness, causes the wrath 
of God to abide more terribly on that state in which he now 
is, and therefore upon him (John v. 14). Even as also it 
must not be left out of sight that all forgiveness short of the 
crowning act of foi^iveness and mercy, which will find place 
on the day of judgment, and will be followed by a total im- 
possibility of sinning any more, is conditional, — in the very 
nature of things so conditional, that the condition must in 
every case be assumed, whether stated or no ; that condition 
being that the forgiven man abide in faith and obedience, in 
that state of grace into which he has been brought ; which he, 
whom the unmerciful servant here represents, had not done ; 
but on the contrary evidently and plainly showed by his con- 
duct, that he had forgotten that he was purged from his 
old sins/^ The man that will partake of the final salvation 
must abide in Christ, else he will be cast forth as a branch, 
and withered^^ (John xv. 6). This is the condition, not arbi- 
trarily imposed from without, but belonging to the very essence 
of the salvation itself; as, if one were drawn from the raging 
sea, and set upon the safe shore, the condition of his continued 
safety would be that he abode there, and did not again cast 
'himself into the raging waters. In this point of view an in- 
teresting parallel will be supplied to this parable by 1 John i. 7, 
If we walk in the light as he is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us all from sin.^^ He whom this servant represents 
does not abide in the light of love, but falls back into the old 
darkness ; he has, therefore, no fellowship with his brother, 
and the cleansing power of that blood ceases from him. 

It is familiar to many that the Romish theologians have 
often found an argument for purgatory in the words, till he 
should pay all that was no less than in the parallel ex- 


t See Gerhard’s Ijoci TheoU, loc. xxvii 8. Chrysostom rightly 
explains it, rovreffri SttfveKwgi ovr& yap aTroS&uei Trore : and Augustine 
(jOe Sevtfh, Dom, in Mon, i. 11) : Donee solvas . . , miror si non earn 
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pression, Matt. v. 26 ; as though they designated a limit be- 
yond which the punishment should not extend. But the phrase 
is proverbial, obviously signifying that the offender should 
now be dealt with according to the extreme rigour of the 
law ;* should have justice without mercy; and always 
should yet never have paid off, his debt. For since man 
could never acquit the slightest portion of the debt in which 
he is indebted to God, the putting that as a condition of his 
liberation, which it was impossible could ever be fulfilled, was 
the strongest possible way of expressing the eternal duration 
of his punishment ; just as, when the Phocaeans abandoning 
their city swore that they would not return to it ogain, till the 
mass of iron which they plunged into the sea appeared once 
more upon the surface, it was in fact the most emphatic form 
they could devise of declaring that they would never return ; 
— such an emphatic expression is the present.f 

The Lord concludes with a word of earnest warning : So 
likewise shall my heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from 
your heartsX forgive not every one his brother their trespasses'^ 
So ^^ — with the same rigour ; such treasures of wrath, as well 
as such treasures of grace, are with Him : ^[e who could so 
greatly forgive, can also so greatly punisli. My heavenly ' 
Father^^ — not thereby implying, as Chrysostom suppo'ses, that 
in such case He would not be theirs, since they, thqs acting, 

significat pcenam cpiae vocatur jeterna. So Remigms : Semper solvet, 
sed nunquam pcrsolvct. 

♦ Just as the Roman proverbs, ad numum solvere, ad extremum 
assem solvere. 

I Just so Macbeth thinks he has the strongest assurance of safety, 
while that is put as a condition of his defeat, which he counts can 
never come to pass : 

“ Let them fly all ; 

Till Birnam wood remove to DunSinane 
I cannot taint with fear.” 

I 'Atto Tutv Kapdi(ov=iic Ephes. vi. 6 ; to the exclusion, not 

merely of acts of hostility, but also of all fjLyriffiicaKiu, H. de Sto. Vio- 
t«rc: Ut nec opero exerceat vindictam, nec corde reservet malitiam ; 
and Jerome : Dominus addidit, De cordibus vestris, ut omnem simu- 
lationem fletse pads averteret. 
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wouM have denied the relationship ; for our Lord says often, 

My Father” (as ver. 19), when no such reason can be as- 
signed. On the declaration itself we may observe that, ac- 
cording to the view given in Scripture, the Christian stands 
in a middle point, between a mercy received and a mercy yet 
needed. Sometimes the first is urged upon him as an argu- 
ment for showing mercy — forgiving one another, as Christ 
forgave you” (Col. iii. 13 ; Ephes. iv. 32) ; sometimes the last, 
'^Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy” 
(Matt. V. 7) ; Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven” (Luke vi. 
37; Jam. v. 9) ; and so the son of Sirach (xxviii. 3, 4), '^One 
man beareth hatred against another, and doth he seek pardon 
from the Lord ? he showeth no mercy to a man who is like 
himself, and doth he ask forgiveness of his own sins ?” and 
thus, while he is ever to look back on the mercy received as 
the source and motive of the mercy which he shows, he also 
looks forward to the mercy which he yet needs, and which he 
is assured that the merciful, according to what Ben«;el beauti- 
fully calls the henigna talio of the kingdom of God, shall re- 
ceive, as a new provocation to its abundant exercise. Tholuck 
has some good remarks upon this point: ^^From the cir- 
cumstance that mercy is here [Matt. v. 7] promised as the 
recompense of anterior mercy on our part, it might indeed be 
inferred that under ^ mercifuF we are to imagine such as have 
not yet in any degree partaken of mercy ; but this conclusion 
would only be just on the supposition that the divine com- 
passion consisted in*an isolated act, of which man could be 
the object only once for all in his life. Seeing,‘however, that 
it is an act which extends over the whole life of the individual, 
and reaches its culminating point in eternity, it behoves us to 
consider the compassion of God for man, and man for his 
brethren, as reciprocally calling forth and afibrding a basis for 
one another.”* And this seems the explanation of a diffi- 
culty suggested by Origen,f namely, where in time are we to 
place the transactions shadowed forth in this parable? — for on 

* AusUgung der Bergpredigty p. 98 . 


t Comm* in Matt xviii. 
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the one hftnd^ there are reasons why they should he plao^ at 
the end of this present dispensation ; since^ it might be aslced, 
when else does God take aoconnt with his servants for con- 
demnation or acquittal? while yet on the other hand, if thus- 
were they placed at the end of the dispensation, what fiuiher 
opportunity would there he. for the forgiven servant, to. dis- 
play the harshness and cruelty which he actually does display 
toward his fellow-servant? The difficulty disappears, when 
we no longer contemplate the forgiveness of the sinner as an 
isolated act, which must take place at some definite moment, 
and then is past and irrevocable ; but consider it as ever going 
forward, as running parallel with and extending over the en- 
tire life of the redeemed, which, as it is a life of continual 
shortcoming, so has need to be a. life' of continual forgiveness.* 


«« There is a fine story illustrative of tliis pai’able, told by Fleury 
[Hist. Eocles, vol. ii. p. 334). It is biiefly this. Between two Chris- 
tians at Antioch enmity and division had fallen out. After a while 
one of them desired to be reconciled^ but the other, who was a priest, 
refused. While it was thus with them, the persecution of Valerian 
began ; and Sapricius, the priest, having boldly confest himself a 
Christian, was on the way to death. Nicephorus met him, and again 
sued for peace, which was again refused. Wlnle he was seeking, and 
the other refusing, they anived at the place of execution. lie that 
should have been the martyr was here temfied, offered to ^crifice to 
the gods, and despite the enti’eaties of the otlier did so, making ship- 
wreck of his faitli : while Nicephorus, boldly confessing, 8tepi>ed in his 
place, and received the crowm wdnch Sapricius lost. This whole story 
runs finely parallel with our parable. Before Sapricius could have 
had grace to confess thus to Christ, he must have had his owm ten 
thousand talents forgiven ; but refusing to fo?givo .a fai* lesser wrong, 
to put away the displeasure he had taken up on some infinitely lighter 
grounds against his brother, he forfeited all the advantages of his posi- 
tion, his Lord w^as angry, withdrew from him liis grace, and suffered 
him again to fall under tlio&e powers of evil from which he had once 
been debvered. It comes out, too, in this story, that it is not merely 
the outwai’d wrong and outrage upon a brother, which constitutes a 
likeness to the unmerciful seiwant, but the unforgiving temper, even 
apart from all sucli. So Augustine {Qumt, Evang. i. qu. 25) : Noluit 
ignoscere ; . . . inteliigendum, tenuit contra eum hunc animum, ut 
supplicia illi vellet. 


T. P. 
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PARABLE IX. 


THE LABOURERS IN THE YINEYARD. 


Matthew xx. I-IO. 

^HIS' parable stands in closest connexion with the four last 
^ verses of the preceding chapter^ and can only be rightly 
understood by their help ; so that .the actual division of the 
chapters is here peculiarly unfortunate; often causing this* 
parable* to be explained quite independently of the context, 
and with no attempt to trace the circumstances out of which 
it sprung. And yet on the right tracing of this connexion, 
and the showing how the parable grew out of, and was in fact 
an answer to, Peter’s question, What shall we have ?” the 
success of the exposition will mainly depend. The parable 
stands only second to that of the Unjust Steward in the 
number of explanations, and those the most widely different, 
that’ have been proposed for it ; as it is also only second to 
that, if indeed second, in the difficulties which beset it. 
These Chrysostom* states clearly and strongly ; though few, 

I think, will be wholly satisfied with his solution of them. 
There is, first, the difficulty of bringing it into harmoi^ with 
the saying by which ft is introduced and concluded, and whteh 
it is plainly intended to illustrate : and secondly, there is the 
moral difficulty, the same as finds place in regard of the elder 
brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son,-?naTnely, how can 
one who is himself a member of the kingdoftii of God ^^be 
held,” as Chrysostom terms it, " by that lowest of all passions, 
envy, and an evil eye,” grudging in his heart the favours shown 
to other members of that kingdom ? or, if it be denied that 
these murmurers and envious are members of that kingdom, 
how is this denial reconcilable with ihet eff Iheir having 
— — ^ 


♦ In Matt, Horn, 64. 
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laboured all day long in tbe vineyard^ and nltima^y carrying 
away their own reward? Apid lastly, there is^^e difficulty of 
deciding what is the salient point of the parabk, the 'main 
doctrine which we are to gather from it. * * * § ^ 

Of its many interprete;^ there are first those who see in 
the equal penny to ajl, ihe key to the whole matter, and for 
whom its lesson is this,— the equality of rewards in the 
kingdom of God.* This was the explanation which Luther 
gave in his earlier works, though he afterwards saw reason to 
withdraw it. But however this may appear to agree with the 
parable,t it evidently agrees not at all with the saying which 
sums it up, and contains its moral: Many thai are first shall 
be last, and the last shall he first for such an equality 
would be, not a reversing of the order of the first and last, but 
a setting of all upon a level. 

Others affirm that the parable is meant to set forth this 
truth, — that God does not regard the length of time during 
which men are occupied in his work, but the fidelity and 
strenuous exertion with which they accomplish that work.§ 
Of this view there will presently be occasion to speak moire at 

* Augustine also {Senn, 343) says of the penny to all : Deparius 
ille vita aaterna est, quse omnibus par ost, — but without affirming 
equality in the kingdom of God ; for all the stars, as lie goes on to 
say, are in the same firmament, yet ** one star differeth from another 
star in glory” (splendor dispar, coclum commune). Of. De Sanot. 
Virgin, 26. In like manner Tebtullian, De Monog, 10; Bernabb, 
In Ps. Qui habitat, Serm, ix. 4; apd see Ambrose, Ep. vii. lU*and 
Gregory the Great, Moral, iv. 36. 

t Yet Spanludm {Dab. Evang. vo\. iii. p. 785) is net easily answered, 
when against this he says : Nec enim per denarium vita astema 
intelligi potest, quippe qui denaiius datur etiam murmuratoribus et 
invidis, nec datus exsatiat, et datur illis qui recedere jubentur a 
Domino (ver.*14). Atqui nec miumuratorum portio est vita aetema, 
nec invidorura, nec homines a Deo abdneit, sed oonjungit cum illo, 
nec ulli datur, cui non plenam adferat satietatem gaudiorum. 

I Fritzsohe, indeed, finds no difficulty in giving the sense of the 
gnome thus : Qui postremi ad Messiam se adplicuerunt, piimis ac- 
oensebuntur, et qui pfrirai eum seouti sunt, postremis : — ^but this is 
doing evident violenee to the words. 

§ So MaldoafttnaSr: Finis paiTiboI© est mercedem vit® aetemse 
non tempori qho qui& hfeoravit, sed laboii et operi quod fecit respon- 

dere ; and Kuinodithe same* 
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j it Mill fee enough now to observe that the assumption 
that* tbg last-ikir^ labourers had worked more strenuously 
than t]^ firsts is entirely gratuitous ; this circumstance^ if the 
narrative had turned on it, would have scarcely been omitted. 
Cfalvin^s explanation is but a modification of this, and in fact 
amounts to the same thing. He asserts that the intention of 
the parable is to* warn us against being over-confident, because 
we have begun well lest (though this is not his illustration), 
like the hare in the fable, growing careless and remiss in our 
exertions, we allow others to outrun us ; and so, from having 
W^ed the first, fall into the hindmost rank : he takes it to 
convey a warning that no one begin to boast, or consider the 
battle won, till he put off his armour. But to him also it 
may be replied that this agrees not with the circumstances of 
the parable, since the labourers who were first engaged are 
not accused of having grown slack in labour during the latter 
part of the day, and there is nothing to warrant any such 
assumption. 

There are others who make — not the penny equal to all, 
but the successive hours at which the different bands of 
labourers were hired, the most prominent circumstance of the 
parable. And these interpreters may be again subdivided; 
for there are first those who, as Origen and Hilary^ make it 
to contain a history of the difierent summonses to a work of 
righteousness, which God has made to men frcm fiie begin- 
ning of the world, — to Adam, — to Noah, — to Abraham, — to 
Moses, — and lastly to the Apostles, bidding them each, in his 
order, to go work in his vineyard. Of these, all the earlier 
lived during weaker and more imperfect dispensations, and 
underwent, therefore, a harder labour, in that they had not 
such abundant gifts of the Spirit, such clear knowledge of the 
grace of God in Christ, to sustain them, as the later called, the 


* Non alio Dominum speet^sse quam ut suos ad pergendum 
continuis stimulis incitai'et. Scimus enmr segnitiem fere ex nimia 
fiducid* nasci. If we found, indeed, tlie ^ome by itself, we might 
then say ilmt such vras his puipose in it: e^the admirable use which 
Ohiysostom (In Matt* Ebm, 67, ad fiqem) makes in this regard. 
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members of the Christian Church. Their heavier- toil^ tlilre- 
fore, might aptly be set forth by a longer j^od of #ork, aAd 
that at the more oppressive time of the day (ef. AcftS jLv, l6) ; 
while the Apostles^ and the other faithful ?ealled into 0pd^s 
vineyard at the eleventh .hour the last or, the last 

as St. John [1 Bp. ii. 18] terms it), and* partakers of 
the larger freer grace now given in Christ,, had to endure little 
by comparison. But in reply to this explanation,* it may be 
asked, Whm could that murmuring, have "takdn place, even^ 
supposing the people of God could thus grudge because of the 
larger grace freely bestowed upon others ? Those prior gene- 
rations could not have so murmured in theljr lifetime; for 
before the things were even revealed which God had prepared 
for his people that came after, they were in their graves. Far 
less is it to be conceived as finding place in the day of judgment, 
or in the kingdom of love made perfect. Unless, then, we quite 
explain away the murmuring, accepting Chrysostom^s inge- 
nious solution of it, that the Lord only introduced it to 
magnify the greatness of the things freely given to his disciples, 
which He would thus imply were so great and glorious, that 
those who lived before they were imparted might be provoked 
to murmur at the comparison of thjpmsdves with their more 
richly endowed successors, were it possible to imagine such a 
spirit of envy finding room in their hearts, — this explanation 
of the parable seems untenable j as, were it worth while, much ' 
more might be brought against it. 

* Were it the right one, Johoi-iv. 35-38 would afford a most inter- 
esting parallel . for it is exactly this which is thei*e declared. The 
other men ” that laboured (ver. 38) are the generations that went 
before, doing their harder tasks under the Law, breaking up the fallow 
ground of men’s hearts, and with toil and tears sowing their seed,-r- 
this would answer to the bearing here the burden and heat of the 
day. The blessedness of the disciples is there magnified, in that 
theirs is an easier task, the reaping and gathering in of the spiiitual 
harvest; they enter upon other men’s labours ; — which is the counter- 
part to the coming into the vineyard at the eleventh hour. But tlie 
true feeling of the first labourers and of the last, of tho hardest-tasked 
and the lightest, is there hlso declared, t^e only feeling which could 
find place in the kingdote of God, they rejoice together” (ver. Sb), 
are unenvying partaker^of the same joy, 
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*^iJhere «re, seokjudly, those interjpeters hi ^he diffa*ent 
hoviA at which the kboureirs are hired, see different periods of 
men^s Uyes, %t which they enter on the Lord’s work ; and who 
affirfh that the pu|ppose is to encourage those who have entered 
late on his service, pow to labour heartily, not allowing the 
, copiousness of p&sib negligences to make slack their hands; 
rinOe they too, If <mly, they will labour with their might for 
the time, long or short, which remains, shall receive with the 
xithers a full rbW'ard* This is, in the main, Chrysostom’s 
view :* but while; under certain limitations, such encourage- 
ment may undoubtedly be drawn from ‘the parable, it is 
toother thing to sajf that this is the admonishment which 
it is especially meant to convey. In what living connexion 
would thfe parable then stand with what went before, with 
Peter’s question, or with the temper out of which that question 
grew, and which this teaching of the Lord was meant to meet 
and to correct? 

But the explanation, which certainly contains more truth 
in it than all hithetto passed under review, is that which finds 
here a warning and a prophecy of the causes which would lead 
to the rejection .of the Jews, the first called into the vineyard 
of the Lord; — these causes being mainly their proud appre- 
piatiqn of themselves and of their own work ; their displeasure 
at seeing the Gentiles, aliens so long, put on the same footing, 
admitted to equal privileges, with themselves in the kingdom 
of God :t and an agreement or covenant being made with the 
first hired, and none with those subsecfUently engaged, has 
seemed a confirmation of this mw. Doubtless this applica- 


* And also Jerome’s {Comm, in iMihi videntur prim® hor® 

ess® operarii Samuel et Jeremias et Baptista Johannes, qui possunt 
ciim PSalmista dicere, Ex utero matiiS'me® Deus es tu. Terti® vero 
hor® vpenirii sunt qui in pubertate^ itervire Deo ooeperunt. Sext® 
hor®, qui matura ffitate suaceperunt jugum Christi; ,»on®, qui jam 
deolinant ad senium: porro uiideeiirfar, qui ultima senectute. Et 
tamen omnes pariter aocipiunt pr®zuium, licet divei'sus labor sit. 

f Cocceius : Subindicatur futura murmmsatio et indiguatio Jud®- 
- orum conferti geutes : quorum pr®8umptio est^^gentes in ajegno Ghristi 
ipsis debere subjici, et non debere pervenl^e ad pnemium, nisi ipsi 
;.,quoqud ita laboraverint, ut Jud®i per multa secuhi'jlAborayeiifint. 
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tion of the paraWe* is bj^iio mea^s to be excluded. 
notably fulfilled in the Jews ; their oonSuct did supply a 
solemn confirmation of Qi® need of the warning, here given : 
yet at the same time this fulfilment was only one out^f istany ; 
for our Lord^s words are so rich in meaning, so bring'out the 
essential and abiding rekiions between nsm God; that 
they are continually finding their fulfilme:i^|;^ Had tlis^ how- 
ever, been his primary meaning, we should mpecfto heat of 
but two bands of labourers, the first hired and tneJast:* all 
who come between wQuld only serve to confuse and perplex. 
The solution sometimes given of ^ this objection, — that the 
successive hirings are the successive ^sutDilions(p^ to the Jews; 
first, under Moses and Aaron ; secondly, under David and the 
kings ; thirdly, under the Maccabsean chiefs and priests ; and 
lastly, in the time of Christ and his Apostles ; or that these 
are severally Jews, Samaritans, and proselytes of greater and 
less strictness, — seems devised merely to escape from an em- 
barrassment, and only witnesses for its existence without 
removing it,^ % 

Better then to say that the parable is directed against a 
wrong temper and spirit of mind, which indeed was notably 
manifested in the Jews, but one against which not merely they, 
but all men in possession of spiritual privileges^ have need to 
be, and are here, warned : while at the same time the imnie- 
diate occasion from which it rcse, was not one in which they 
were involved. This is clear, for the warning was not primarily 
addressed to them, but to the Apostles, as tte chiefest and fore- 
most in the Christian Church, the earliest called to labour in 
the Lord^s vineyard — the first , both in time, and in the 
amount of suffering and toil which they would have ter 
undergo. They had seen the rich young man (xix. 22)* go 
sorrowful away, unable to abide the proof by which the Lord 
had mercifully revealed to him how strong the bands whereby 

* This explanation of the paiuble, however, is maintained by, and 
satisfies, Grrotius ; and aisoby Mr. Greswell {Ewp* of the Par, voL iy. 
p. 870, who has^ done for it everything whereof it is capable, to 
win aioeepi^oe 
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h« was yet hdden to the world mi the things of the wwld. 

(for Peter here, as in so many other instances, is the 
l^piesentative and spokesman of all) would fain know what 
ihUr reward sboald be, who had done this very thing from 
which he had shrunk, and had forsaken all for the GrospeVs 
sake (ver. 27). The Lewd answeii them first and fully, that 
they and as many as should do the same for his sake, should 
reap jm abundant reward (ver. 28, 29). At the same time the 
qjuestion itself, What shall we have ? was not a right one ; it 
put their relation to their Lord on a wrong footing ; there was 
a tendency in the question to bring their obedience to a calcu- 
lation of so much work, so much reward. There was also a 
certain self-complacency lurking in this speech. That spirit 
of self-exalting comparison of ourselves with others, which is 
so likely to be stirring, when we behold any signal failure on 
their part, was at work in them ; and the very answer which 
the Lord gave to their question would have been as fuel to the 
fire, unless it had been accompaniecl with the warning of the 
parable. It is true that this self-complacent thought was 
probably only as an under-thought in Peter’s mind, obscurely 
working within him, one of which he was himself hardly con- 
scious ; but that Lord who knew what was in man, saw wiih a 
glance into the depths of his hearty and having replied to the 
direct question, went on by this further teaching to crush the 
evil in the bud, and before it should proceed to unfold itself 
further. ' “Not of works, lest any man should boast;” this 
was the truth which they were in danger of losing sight of, 
atfd which He would now by the parable enforce; and if 
nothing of works, but all of grace for all, then no glorying of 
one over another, no grudging of one against another, no 
claim as of right upon the part of any.* In that question of 

’•^^Oerhard: Sub finem, quia Christo Petri et reliquorumconfidentia 
non fuit ignota, et verendumerat ne ob magnifioam banc promissionem 
sese aliis pr8efciTent,hunc locum gravi sententi&condudit, quaipsos et 
in primis Petrum sub modestia et metu^ontinsre oupit, Multi autem 
primi einint novissimi, et novissimi primi. . . Nolite ergo altum sapere, 
nolite arroganter de vobis ipsis sentire. So also Olahausen, who re< 
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theirs there spake out sobbing of Ike spirit of the hireling, 
and it is against this spirit that the parable is directed, which 
might justly be entitled. On the nature of Hoards in the kingS 
dom of God , — the whole finding a most instructive commen- 
tary in Rom. iv. 1-4, which passage supplies a parallel not 
indeed verbal, but a more deq^ly interesting, that is, a real 
parallel with the present. 

So far as it is addressed* to Peter, and in him to all true 
believers, the pai^ble is rather a warning againtt what might 
be, if they were not careful to watch against it, than a pro- 
phecy of what would be.* For we cannot conceive of him who 
dwells in love as allowing himself in envious t-nd grudging 
thoughts against any of his brethren, because, thou^ 
have entered lat^^r on the service of God, or been engaged in 
a lighter labour, they will yet be sharers with him of the same 
heavenly reward ; or refusing to welcome them gladly to all 
the blessings and privileges of the communion of Christ. Least 
of all can we imagine him* so to forget that he also is saved 
by grace, as to allow such hateful feelings to come to a head, 
actually to take form and shape, which they do in the parable, 
or as justifying them to himself and to God, like the spokes- 
man among the murmurers here. We cannot conceive this 
even here in our present imperfect state, much less in the per- 
fected kingdom hereafter; for love "rejoices in the truth, 
and the very fact of one so grudging against another would 
prove that he himself did not dwell in love, and therefore was 
under sentence of exclusion from that kingdom. J It is then 

fers to ver. 20-28 of this chapter (cf Mark x. S5), as an evidence hoiv 
liable the promise (xix. 28) was to be perverted and misunderstood by ^ 
the old man not yet wholly mortified in the A.postles. 

♦ Beiigel : Respectu Apostolorura non est prsedictio, sed admoiiitio. 

f In the beautiful words ,of Leighton {PrmUct, 6) : '0 fl>d6v6c e(w 
Tov Oeiov xopov' sed caritas absolutissima, qua unusquisque simul cum 
sud alteriuB mutuo felicitate fruitur et besitus est, illd scilicet tanqulim 
sud collaetatus ; unde inter illos infinita qusedam beatitudinis reper- 
ousslo et multiplicatio est ; qualis foret splendor aulae aurd et gemmis, 
pleno regum et magnatum chqro, nitentis, ctgus parietes speoulis . 
undique lucidissimia obtecti essent. ^ * 

I Gregoiy the Gres-t says excellently (Horn. 10, in Evmg) on this . 
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a warmog to ike AjwtleS; and through them to all believers^ 
of #hat might be^ not^ a prophecy of what shall be with auy 
who share iu the finid re'ward; — a solemn warning that how- 
"CTer kpag continued their work, abundant their labours, yet if 
they had not this charity to their br^hren, this' humility 
before God, they were nothing ; — ^^that pride and a self-com- 
plaoeh^ estimation of their work, like the fly in the precious 
ointment, would spoil the work,’ however great it might be, 
'"^ce that work stands only in humility ; and from first they 
would fall to last. — There is then this difference between the 
narration in the parable, and the truth of which it is the ex- 
|)onent, that while it would not have been consistent with 
equity for the householder altogether to have deprived the 
first labourers of their hire, notwithstanding their pride and 
discontent, and consequently they receive their wages, and are 
not punished with more than a severe rebuke, yet the lesson to 
be taught to Peter, and through him to all disciples in all 
times, is, that the first may be altogether last, that those who 
seem chiefest in labour, yet, if they forget withal that the 
reward is of gr^e and not of works, and begin to boast and 
exalt themselves ^gibove their fellow-labourers, may altogether 
lose the things which they have wrought;* while those who 
seem last, may yet, by keeping their humility, be a«amow- 
ledged first and foremost in the day of Gx)d. 

With these preliminary remarks, which the difficulties of 
the parable have made it necessary to draw out at length, we 
,may now proceed to consider its details; The kingdom of 
heifven is like unto a man that^ is a householder^ which went 

early in the morning to hire labourers iv^to Ms vineyard 
in other words, The manner of God^s dealings with those 
whom He calls to the privileges of working in his Church, his 
kingdom in its present imperfect devebpmeait, is similar to 
that of a householder, who should go oat earl^ in the morning 

murmuring: Coelorum vegnum nullus murmutunaacdpit; nullus qui 
itficipit, murmurai'e potent. ; 

♦ Gregojy the Great again {Moral xit. 21) j Purlt cmme quod 
agitur, si BOB Bollicite in humilitate oustoditur. 
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to hire labourers.* This is ever Itoe Jthe heaveuly world, . 
that God seeks his labourers^ it is not they who seek Him : 

You have not chosen me, but I hate cliosen'you’^ (John xv. 
16 ). Every summons to a work in the heavenly vineyard 
is from the Lord: mWs heart never originates the impulse; 
all which is man^s in the matter is, that he do not resist the 
summons, which it is his» melancholy prerogative that he is 
able to do. It is a call,” according to the instructive Scrip- 
tural exprielsion : but as in the natural world a call impliai 
no force, may be Iktened to or may be disr^arded, so also is 
it in the spiritual. 

And when he had agreed with the labrnret # for a pemg 
a day, he sent them into hu vineyardP^ The different foot- 
ing upon which the different bands of labourers went to their 
work, would scarcely have been so expressly noted, if no sig- 
nification were to be found therein. An agreement was made 
by these first-hired labourers before they entered on their 
labour, exactly the agreement and bargain, which Peter wished 
to make, What shall we have?” — ^while those subsequently 
engaged went in a simpler spirit, trusting that whatever was 
right anJ equitable the householder would^give them. Thus 
we have here upon the part of some indications, at the very 
beginning, of that . wrong spirit which presently comes, to a 


Fleck. Non in tina persona sed in tota actione collatio consistit; 
— a remark of frequent application. 

f A denarius, a Homan silver coin, which passed cuirent as eqdal 
to the Greek drachm, though in fact some few grains lighter. It waft 
=8^. at the latter end of the common wealtli, afterwards som^tldhg 
less, of our money. It was not an uncommon, though a libeW, 
pay (see Tob. v. 14). Morier, in his Second Journey throvyh Pema, p. 265, 
mentions having noted in the market-place at Hamadan a custom like 
that alluded to in the parable;—'* Here we observed every mortoing 
before the sun rose, that a numerous band of peasants were collected 
with spades in their hands, waiting to be hired for the day to work in 
the surrounding Qelda. This custom struck me as a moat happy i&us- 
tration of our Saviour’s parable, particllarly when, passing by the 
same place late in the day, we still fowd others standing idle, and 
remembered bis wrds, " Why stand ye hfere all the day idle?’ as umst 
applicable to their situation; fbr on putting the veiy same question to 
them, they answered us, ‘ Because no man hath hii ed us.’ ” 
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Read (ver. 11, 14J) ; on the part of others, we have the true 
spirit of humble waiting upon the Lord, in full assurance 
that He will give far more than we can desire or deserve, that 
God is not unrighteous to forget any labour of love, that his 
servants can safely trust in Him, who is an abundant re- 
warder of all them that seek and that serve Him.* 

At'the third, at the sixth, and at the ninth hour,“Or at 
nine in the morning, at midday, and at three in the after- 
noon, f — he again went into the market-place, J and those 
whom he found waiting there, sent into his vineyard. And 
about the eleventh hour he went out and found others stands 
ii^ idkj and saith unto them^ Why stand ye here all the day 
idle All activity out of Christ, all labour that is not labour 
in his Church, is in his sight a standing idle!^ They say 
unto him^ Because no man hath hired us/^ There was a cer- 
tain amount of rebuke in the qiiestion, which it is intended 
that this answer shall clear away; for it belongs to the idea of 
the parable, that it shall be accepted as perfectly satisfactory. 
It is not then in a Christian land, where men grow up under 
sacramental obligations, with the pure word of God sounding 
in their ears, that this answer could be given; or at least, 
only in such woful instances as that which, alas! our own 


* Thus Bernard, in a passage (In Cant, Berm xiv. 4)* containing 
many interesting allusions to this parable : Ille [Judaeus] pacto con- 
ventionis, ego placito voluntatis innitor. 

f" These would not, except just at the equinoxes, be exactly the 
hours; for the Jews, as well as the Greeks and Romans, divided the 
natural day, that between sunrise and sunset, into twelve equal parts 
(John xi. 9), which pai’ts must of course have been considci-ably longer 
in summer than in winter; for though the difference between the long- 
est and the shortest day is not so great in Palestine as with us, yet it 
is by no means trifling; the longest dajris of 14^ 12”^ duration, the 
shortest of 9^ 48®, with a difference therefore off ^ 24®, so that an hour 
on dhe longest day would be exactly 22® longer than an hour on the 
fehor^est. The equinoctial hours did not come into use until the fourth 
century (see the Diet, of Or, and Rom. Amt, b, y. HorUy p. 486). Prob- 
ably the day was also divided into the four larger parts here indicated, 
just as the Roman night into four watches, and indeed the Jewish no 
less: the four divisions of the latter are giVen in a popular form, 
Mark xiii. 86 (see Sohoettgbn’s Hor, Heh, voJL i. p. 188). 

1 Maldonatus : Totum mundum qui extra Eedesiam est. 
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land at, the present affords, where ia the bosom of the Church 
multitudes have been allowed to grow up ignorant of the 
blessings which her communion affords, and the responsibili- 
ties it lays upon them ; and even in their mouths there would 
only be a parUal truth in the answer, man hath hired 
us;^^ since even they cannot be altogether ignorant of their 
Christian vocation. Only when the kingdom of God is first 
set up in a land, enters as a new and hitha*to unknown 
power, could any with full truth reply, No mm hath hired 
us , — if we have been living in disobedience to God, it has 
been because we were ignorant of Him ; if we were serving 
Satan, it was because we knew no other master md no bett^ 
service.^’ 

While then the excuse which these labourers plead, apper- 
tains not to them who, growing up within the Church, have 
despised to the last, or nearly to the last, God^s repeated 
biddings to go work in his vineyard; while the unscriptural 
corollary cannot be appended to the parable,* that it matters 

^ The Author of a modern Latin essays De Sera Eesipiscentidf 
anxious to rescue this part of the parable from the dangerous abuse to 
which it IS often subjected, obsoiTes that it should have been otherwise 
constructed, if such a doctrine were to be drawn from it; Oportuisset 
dixisse regnum ccelorum simile e&t homini egresso alto mane, ad con- 
ducendum operarios in vineam suam. Invenit tales quibus fecit maxima 
promissa, sed ibti haec rejecerunt, preeferentes manere in foro ad luden- 
dum et coinpotaiidum. Reversus est hora tertia, eadem illis obtulit, et 
instantius eos rogavit, sed ^.bsque fructu. . . . Idem fecit hpi4 sextfi. et 
nona, ipsms autem oblationes et promissiones semper fuerunt inufiiles. 
Illi quin etiam ipsum male excepemnt, ipsique proterve dixerunt, q^od 
noUent pro eo laboiare. Ipse ne sic quidem olfensus, reversus est, cum 
non nibi una diei hora superesset, eandemque obtulit summam qilam 
mane. Illi tunc v^identes quod summam tantam lucraii possent labore 
momentaneo, tandem passi sunt hoc sibi persuader!, spectantes maxime 
quod dies fere transactus foret ante suum in vineam adventum. Au- 
gustine {Senn. Ixxxvii. S) has the same line of thought: Numquid 
onim et illi, qui sunt ad vineam conduct!, quando ad illos exibat pater- 
familias, ut coiiduceret quos invenit hora tertia . . . dixerunt illi : Ex- 
specta, non illuc imus nisi hora sexta ? aut quos invenit hora sexta 
dixeinint: Non imus nisi hora nona. . . Omnibus enim tantumdem 
daturus est : quare nos amplius fatigamur? Quid ille daturus sit, et 
quid facturus sit, penes ipsum consilium est. Tu quando vocaris, veni. 
Of. Gbegory Nazianz. OraLx\. 20, againsithose who used this parable 
as an argument fqr defening their baptism. 
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little at what time of lives they enter heartily upon his 
service^ how long they^despise his vows which have beepi upon 
them &om the beginning pyet one would not therefore deny 
that thare is such a thing even in the Christian Church as 
men being called,— or to speak more correctly, since they were 
called bng before, — as men obeying the call an^ entering the 
Lord^a vineyard, at the third, or sixth, or ninth, or even the 
eleventh hour. Only tlm case Of such will be parallel not to 
that of any of these labourers — at least in regard of being able 
to^make the same excuse as they did, but rather to that Of 
the son, who being bidden to go work in his father^s vineyard, 
refused, but afterwards repented and went (Matt. xxi. 28 ); 
and such an one, instead of clearing himself as respects the 
past, which these labourers do, will on the contrary humble 
himself most deeply, while he considers all his neglected op- 
portunities and the long-continued despite which he has done 
to the Spirit of grace. Yet while thus none can plead, No 
man hath hired us/^ in k land where the Christian Church 
has long been established, and the knowledge of Christ more 
or less brought home unto all, the parable is not therefore 
without its application in such ; since there also there will be 
many entering into the Lord’s vineyard at diflferent periods, 
even to a late one, of their lives ; and who, truly repenting 
Iheir past unprofitableness, and not attempting to excuse it, 
may fin^ their work, be it for a long*, or a short while, gra- 
ciously acc^ted now, and may share hereafter in the full 
rewards of the kingdom. in truth time belongs not to 
^ kingdom of wd. Kot. ^^How much hast thou done?’^ 
but ^^What atji^'lkou now?^' will be the great question of 
the last day. Of course must never forget that all which 
men have dme wiD greatly affect what they are; yet still the^ 
parable is ^ protest against the whole qvkmtit&tive appreci- 
tion oftmen'^ works (the Romanist), as distinct from the 
qualitative, against alt which would the works the end, 
and man the means, instead of the^^man the md, and the 
works tihe means— against that scheme which, however un* 
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caascioudy, lies at the root of mmy of the confusions in 
our theology at this day.* 

So wAen even was come, thedMS of the vineyard saith unto 
his steward, "Call the labourers, and give them their hire, fc- 
ginning from the last untq the first — ^the same even^for so 
the law enjoined in regard of the hired servant, At his day 
thou shalt give him his hire, ^neither shall tte sun go down 
upon it ; for he is* poor, and sitteth-his heart upon it” (Dent, 
xxiv. 15. SeuLev.xix. 13; Jobvii. 2) Mai. iii. 5; Jam.v.4; 
Tob. iv. 14). Christ is the steward f or overseer rather, set 
over all God^s house (Heb. iii. 6; Johnv. 27; Matt, xi.27). 
The whole economy of salvation has been put into his hands, 
and as part of this the distribution of rewards. And first 
the last hired are paid, those who came in without any agree* 
ment made, and they receive a full penny. And here is en* 
couragement — ^not to delay entering on God's service till late 
in our lives; for we everywhere find in Scripture a marked 
blessing resting on early piety — but encouragement for those 
who have so done now to work heartily and with their might. 
Misgivings concerning the acceptance of their work do not 


* Tliis mechanical, as opposed to the dynamic, idea of righteous^ 
ness, -is carried to the greatest pei’fection of all in the Chinese theology. 
Thus in that remarkable Livre des recompenses et des peines, the me- 
chanical, or to speak more truly, the aiithmetical idea of r^htcousuess 
comes out with all possible distinctness. For example, p. 124: Pour 
devenir immortel, il faut avoir amasse trois mille mentes, et huit cent 
actions vertueuses. How glorious, on the other hand,^e ThauleFs 
words upon the way in which men may have restored to them the years 
which the canker-worm has eaten Libet hie qusercre quo pacto de- 
perdituTu tempus unquam recuperare quis possit, cum nullum sit tarn 
breve et velox temporis momentum, quod non totum cum omni virtute 
ac ffecultate nostra Deo creatoii debeamus. Sed hl.c in parte concilium 
sanissimiim prsestatur. Avertat se quisque cum omnibus tarn supremis 
quam infimis viribus suis ab omni loco et tempore, seque in illud Nunc 
ssternitatis recipiat, ubi Deus essentialiter in stabili quodi^m Nunc 
existit. Ibi neque prseteritum aliquid est,‘ neque futuimm. Ibi priij- 
cipium et finis universi temporis prsesentiii adsunt. Ibi, in Deo scili- 
cet, deperdita omnia reperiuntur. Et qui in consuetudinem ducunt 
sffipius in Denm se immergere atque in ipso commorari, hi nimium 
fiunt locupletes, immo plum inveniunt qnam deperdere queant . . . 
Denique et negleota omnia atque deperditj^ in ipso quoque Dominioee 
piassionis pretiosissimo thesauro reperire io recupem^e licet.. 
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msk^ men work the more strenuously; on the contrary, 
nothing so effectually cuts the nerves of all exertion; hut 
there is that in this part of the parable which may help to 
remove such misgivinga in those who would be most likely to 
feel them ; let them labour in hope ; they too shall be sharers 
in the full blessings of Christ and of his salvation. 

It .may be securely inferred that all between the last and 
the first hired received the penny as weD; though it is the 
first hired alone who remonstrate, as those in whose case the 
injustice, for so it seemed to them, appeared the most fifagrant. 
To ai^mne, as so many have done, Chrysostom, Maldonatus, 
Hammond, Waterland, and of late Olshausen, that these first 
hired had been doing their work negligently by comparison, 
while the last hired, such for instance as a Paul, whom Origen 
in this view, and quoting 1 Cor. xv. 10, suggests, had done it 
with their might, and had in fact accomplished as much in 
their hour as the others in their day, is to assume that of 
which there is not the slightest trace in the narrative. And 
more than this, such an assumption effectually blunts the 
point of the parable, which lies in this very thing, that men 
may do and suffer ihuch, infinitely more than others, and yet 
be rejected, while those others are received, — that first may be 
last, and last first. It is not indeed strange that a rationalist 
interpreter like Kuinoel should thus explain the parable ; for 
in fact the whole matter is thus taken out of the spiritual 
world, and brought down to the commonest region of sense; 
since if one man does as much work in one hour as another 
in twelve, it is only natural ‘that he should receive an equal 
reward. Every difficulty disappears,— ^except indeed this, how 
the Lord should havf thought ifrVorth his while to utter a 
parable for the justifying of so very ordinary a transaction ; 
or if He did, should have omitted to state that very thing 
which constituted the justification. But indeed this view 
exactly brings us back to the level, from which to raise us the 
parable was expressly spoken; we ha]i^ a Jewish,* instead of 

^ ) r ■ • 

♦ Singularly enough, exactly feuch aoufe is quote<l by Lightfoot and 
others from tlie Talmud ; it is conceniing a celebmted Habbi, who died 
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an evangdical, parable ; affirmation that the reward is i^t 
of grace but of debt,— the very untruth which it was meant to 
rebuke and to reprove. 

When the first hired received the same sum as the others 
and no more, ‘^ihey murmUred agmmt the ggodman of the home^ 
saying. These last have wrought but one hour, mid thou hast made 
them eqwflunto us, which have borne the burden and heai^ of the 
day^ ^These other, they would say, have been labouring not 
merely for a far shorter time ; but when they entered on their 

young, and is as follows : “ To what was E. Bon Bar Cliaija like ? T-o a 
king who hired many labourers, among whom there w.'r one hired who 
performed liis task exiraordnianly well. What did the king ? He took 
him aside and walked with him to and fro. Wlien even was come, those 
labourers came, that they might receive their hire, and he gave him a 
complete hire with the rest And the labourers murmured, saying, ‘ We 
have laboured hard all the day, and this man only two hours, yet he hath 
received as much wages as we ’ The king saith to them, ‘ He hath la- 
boured more in those two hours than you m the whole day.’ So E. Bon 
plied the law more in eight and twenty years than another in a hun- 
dred years ” Cf the Spicilegium of L. Capellus, p 26. — ^Von Hammer 
(Fundgruhen d Orients, vol i. j). 157) has a curibus extract from the 
Sunna, or collection of Mahomet's traditional sayings, which looks like a 
distorted image of our parable. The Jew, the Chiistian, the Mahomme- 
dan arc likened to three diflercnt bands of labourers, hired at diiferent 
periods of the day, at morning, midday, and afternoon. The latest hired 
received in the evening twice as much as the othei s. It ends thus ; The 
Jews and Chiistians will complain and say, ‘ Lord, Thou hast giveit 
two carats to these, and only one to us.’ But the Lord will say, ‘ Have 
I wronged you in your reward ?’ They answer, ‘ No.’ * Then learn tha^ 
the other is overflowing of my grace.’ ” Sec the same with immaterial 
diffbrences in Gte rock’s Ohristol. d. Koran, p. 141 ; and Mdhler (Ferm. 
Schrifi. vol, i. p. 355) mentions that when seeking for prophetic intima- 
tions of their faith in our Scriptures, the Mahomraedans make distinct 
reference to this pai’able and its successive bands of labourei's. 

* The Kavmoy, which word is used in the LXX. for the dry burning 
east wind (Isai xlix. 10; Ezek. xix 12), so fatal to .all vegetable life, 

“ the wind from the wilderness” (Hos. xiii. 15), of which Jerome says 
(Com. in Os iii. 11) : Kavaioya, i e. ariditatem, sive ventum urentem, qui 
contrarius floribus est, et germinantia cuncta disperdit. It has much 
in common with, though it has not altogether so malignant a character 
as, the desert wind Sam or Samiel, to which modem travellers attiibuto 
yet more destructive effects, speaking of it as at times fatal to the life 
of man ; and whose effects Venema (Comm, m Ps. xgi. 0) thus describes : 
.Penetrat ventus, veneaatis paiticuhs mixtim.mstu suo venenato in vis- 
cera, et prsesentissimum ao dolorificum adfmrt exitium. Subito coipora 
fmde afficiuntur ac puti’esount. 

T. P. ^ N 
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tasks it was already the cool of the evening, when toil is no 
longer oppressive, while we have borne the scorching heat of 
the middle noon. But here the perplexing dilemma meets us, 
Either these are of the number of God^s faithful people; — 
how then can they murmur against Him, and grudge against 
their fellow-servants? or they are not of that number; — 
what then can we understand of their having laboured the 
whole day through in his vineyard, and actually carrying 
away at last the penny, the reward of eternal life? It is a 
very unnatural way of escaping the difficulty, to understand 
Talze that which is thine , as meaning, Take the damna- 
tion which belongs to thee, and is the just punishment of thy 
pride and discontent.^^ Theophylact and others try to miti- 
gate as much as possible the guilt of their murmuring, and 
make it no more than the expression of that surprise and 
admiration* which will escape from some, at the unexpected 
position that others, of perhaps small account here, will occupy 
in the future Idngdom of glory .f But the expression of their 
discontent is too strong, and the rebuke which it calls out 
too severe, to allow of any such explaining of their dissatis- 
faction. Better to say that there is no analogy to be found 
for this murmuring in the future world of glory ; — and only 
where there is a great admixture of the old man, in the pre- 
sent world of grace. There is here rather a teaching by con- 
traries; it is saying, Since you cannot conceive such a 
spirit as that here held up before you, and which you feel to 
be so sinful and hateful, finding place in the perfected kingdom 
of God, check betimes its beginnings; check all inclinations 
to look grudgingly at your brethren, who, having in times past 


* Bellarmine : Afhnirationem potius quara querimoniam si^ificare 
videtur. 

t The explanation given by Gregory the Great (Horn. 19 in Evang) 
is of the same kind, though with particular reference to the saints and 
patriarchs of the Old Testament: Quia antiqui patres usque ad ad- 
ventum Domini ducti ad regnum non 8unt« . . . hoc ipsum murmu- 
r^sse est ; quod et recte pro percipiendo regno vixeinint, et tamen diu 
ad percipiendum regnum dilati sunt. Origin in the same spiidt quotes 
Ileb. xi. 39, 40. 
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grievously departed from God, have now found a place beside 
yourselves in his kingdom, and are sharers in the same spiritual 
privileges;* or to look down upon and despise those who 
occupy a less important field of labour, who are called in the 
providence of God to endure and^ suffer less than yourselves ; 
repress all inclinations to pride yourselves on your Own doings, 
as though they gave you a claim of right upon God, imitead 
of accepting all of his free mercy and undeserved iounty, and 
confessing that you as well as others must be saved entirely 
by grace.^^ 

With regard to the murmurers actually receiving their 
penny, it is ingeniously remarked by a Romish expositor, that 
the denarius or penny was of different kinds ; there was the 
double, the treble, the fourfold; that of brass or rather copper, 
of silver, and of gold. The Jew (for he applies the parable 
to Jew and Gentile) received what was his, his penny of the 
meaner metal, his earthly reward, and with that went his way; 
but the Gentile the golden penny, the spiritual reward, grace 
and glory, admission into the presence of God. Ingenious as 
this notion is, of course no one will for an instant accept it 
as a fair explanation of the difficulty ; and yet it may suggest 
valuable considerations. The penny is very different to the 
different receivers ; objectively the same, subjectively it is very 
different ; it is in fact to every one exactly what he will make 
it.t What the Lord said to Abraham, He says unto all, 

* There aie many and interesting points of comparison, as Jerome 
observes, between this parable and that of the Prodigal Sou; and 
chiefly between the murmuring labourers in this, and ther elder brother 
in that. They had borne the burden and heat of the day — he had served 
his father these many years ; they grudged to see the labourers of the 
eleventh hour made equal with the.mselves — ^he to see the Prodigal 
received into the full blessings of his father’s house ; the lord of the 
vineyard remonstrates with them for their narrow-heartedness — and in 
like manner the father with him. 

t Thus Aquinas, in answer to the question whether there will be 
degrees of glory in the future world, replies that in one sense there 
will, in another there will not ; for, he adds, Contingit aliquem per- 
fectius frui Deo quam alium, ex eo quod est melius dispositus vel or- 
dinatus ad ejus fruitionem ;-"and again : Virtus erit quasi materialis 
dispositio ad mensuram graUse et gloriga suscipiendae. There is om 
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am thy exceeding great reward/^ and He has no other 
reward to impart to any save only this, namely Himself, To 
see Him as He is/^ this is his one reward, the penny imto all. 
But they whom these murmuring labourers represent had 
been labouring for something eke besides the knowledge and 
enjoyment of God, with an eye to some other reward, to some- 
^ thing on account of which they could glory in themselves, and 
glory over others. It was not merdy to have much which they 
^ired, but to have more than others; not to grow together 
with the whole body of Christ, but to get before and beyond 
their brethren :* and therefore the penny, because it was com- 
mon to all, did not seem enough, while in fact it was to each 
what he would make it. For if the vision oi God shall con- 
stitute the blessedness of the future world, then they whose 
spiritual eye is most enlightened, will drink in most of his 
glory ; then, since only like can know like, aU advances which 


vision of God ; but there are very different capacities for enjoying that 
vision, as is profoundly expressed in Dante’s Faradiso^ by the circles 
concentric, but ever growing smaller and thus nearer the centre of 
light and life. Augustine (Ena) r. in Ixxii 1) carries yet further 
the view of the one vision of God for all : he compares it to the light 
which gladdens the healthy eye, but torments the diseased (non mu- 
tatus, sed mutatum). — It was also a favourite notion with the mystics 
that God would not put forth a twofold power to punish and reward, 
but the same power acting differently on different natuies ; as, to use 
their own illustration, the same heat hardens the clay and softens the 
wax The Zend-Avesta supplies a parallel * All, it is there said, in the 
world to come will have to pass through the same stream ; but this 
stream will be as warm milk to the righteous, while to the wicked it 
will be as molten brass. 

* The true feeling is expressed by Augustine : Hcereditas in qua 
cohseredes Christi sumus, non minuitur uHultitudine filiorum, nec fit 
angustius numerositate coheDredum. Sed tanta est multis quanta 
paucis, tanta singulis quanta omnibus ; And in a sublime passage, De 
Lib, ArhiL ii. 14, where of Tinith, the heavenly bride, he exclaims ; 
Omiies amatores suos nullo modo sibi invidos recipit, et omnibus 
communis est, et singulis casta est : and by Gregory, who says : Qui 
facibus invidisB carere desiderat, illam caritatem appetat, quam nume- 
rus possidentium non angustat The same is beautifully expressed 
by Dante, Purgat 15, beginning. 

Com’ esser puote ch’ uxi ben .distribute 

In pifi posseditor, foccia piuricchi 

Di se, ohe so da pochi e posseduto ? 
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are here made in humility, in holiness, in love, are a poGshing 
of the mirror that it may reflect more distinctly the divine 
image, a purging of the eye that it may see more clearly the 
divine glory, an enlarging of the vessel that it may receive 
more amply of the divine fulness ; just as, on the other hand, 
all pride, all self-righteousness, all sin of every kind, whether 
it stop short with impairing, or end by altogether destroying, 
the capacities for receiving from God, ifi in its degree a stain- 
ing of the mirror, a darkening of the eye, a najrrbwing of the 
vessel.* In the present case, where pride and envy and self- 
esteem had found place, darkening the eye of the heart, the 
reward as a consequence seemed no reward ; it did not appear 
enough ;t instead of being exactly what each was willing, or 
rather had prepared himself,, to make it. 

But he anmered one of them, probably him who was 
loudest and foremost in the expression of his discontent, and 
said, Friend,X I do thee no wrong ; didst thou not agree with 
me for a penny ‘^Friend^^ is commonly a word of address, 
as it would be among ourselves, from a superior to an inferior, 
and in Scripture is a word of an evil omen, seeing that, be- 
sides the present passage, it is the compellation used to the 
guest that had not on a wedding garment, and to Judas when 
he came to betray his Master (Matt. xxii. 12; xxvi. 50).— 
I do thee no wrong he justifies his manner of dealing with 
them, as well as his sovereign right in his own things. They 
had put their claim on the footing of right, and on that foot- 
ing they are answered. Take that thine is, and go thy way 


♦ Bellaraiiue {Be Mter, Felie, Sanct. v.) : Denarius vitam aeteniam 
significat : sed quemadmodum idem sol clarius conspicitur ab aquila 
quam ab aliis avibus, et idem ignis magis ealef£M»it proximos quam 
remotos, sic in ei.dem setema vitk clarius videbit et jucundius gaude- 
bit unus quam alius. 

f As the heathen nK>ralist had said : Nulli ad aliena respicienti, 
sua placent; — and again : Non potest quisquam et invidere et gratias 
agere. 

I 'Eraipe: in the Vulgate, Amice ; but Augustine {Serm, Ixxxvii. 8), 
Sodalis, which is better. Our “ fellow,** as now used, would contain 
too much of contempt in it, though else it would give the original with 
the gi*eatest aocuraoy. 
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and again^ "A thine eye^ evil became I am good f so long as 
I am just to thee, may I not be good and liberal to others 
The solution of the diflBiculty that these complainers should 
get their reward and carry it away with them, has been al- 
ready suggested, namely that, according to the human rela- 
tions on which the parable is founded, and to which it must 
adapt itself, it would not have been consistent with equity to 
have made them forfeit their own hire, notwithstanding the 
bad feeling Vhich they displayed. Yet we may say their re- 
ward vanished in their hands ; and the sentences which follow 
sufficiently indicate, that with God an absolute forfeiture might 
follow, nay, must necessarily follow, where this grudging, un- 
loving, proud spirit has come to its full head ; for it is said 
immediately after, " So the last shall be first , and the first 
lastJ^ 

Many expositors have been sorely troubled how to bring 
these words into agreement with the parable ; for in it ^^firsV^ 
and ^HasV^ seem all jiut upon the same footing; while, in 
these words, it is rather a change of place which is asserted ; 
those who seemed highest, it is declared shall be placed at the 
lowest, and the lowest highest ; when too we compare the one 
other passage where the words occur, Luke xiii. 30, there can 
be no doubt that a total rejection of the first, the unbelieving 
Jews, accompanied with the receiving of the last, the Gentiles, 
into covenant, is there declared, Origen, whom Maldonatus 
follows, finds an explanation in the fact that the last^^ hired 
are the ^^firsV^ in order of payment ; but this is so trifling an 
advantage, that the explanation must be rejected as quite un- 

* Envy IS ever spoken of as finding its expression fiom the eye» 
Dent XV. 9 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 9 (** Saul e^ed David”) ; Prov. xxiii. 6 ; xxviii. 
22; Tob. iv. 7; Ecclus. xiv. 10; xxxi. 13; Mark vii* 22; indeed tlie 

word invidia says as much, being, as Cicero observes {Tusc. iii. 0), a 
nimis intuendo fortunam alteidus. There lies in the expression the 
belief, one of the widest spread in the world, of the eye being able to 
put forth positive powers of mischief Thus in Greek the d06aXjuoc 
paeKavog and fiaaKalveiv ipOovelv ; in Italian, the mabocchio; in 
French, the mauvais-oeil. Persius; Urenth oculos. See Becker’s 
CharihleSt vol. ii. p* 291. We have on the other hand the iiyadoQ 
of^daXfidc, the ungrudging eye (Ecclus. xxxii. 10, lxx.). 
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satisfactory. Moreover, the circumstance of the last hired 
being first paid is evidently introduced for the convenience 
of the narration ; if the first hired had been first paid, and, 
as was natural, had then gone their way, they would not have 
seen that the others had obtained the same remuneration as 
themselves, and so would have had no temptation to express 
their discontent. Neander* finds the difficulty of reconciling 
the parable with the words which introduce and finish it so 
great, that he proposes a desperate remedy, and one under the 
frequent application of which we should lose all confidence in 
the trustworthiness, not to speak of tlie inspiration, of the 
Gospel narrations. He thinks the sentences ?md the parable 
to have been spoken on different occasions, and only by acci- 
dent to have been here brought into connexion ; and asserts 
that one must wholly pervert this so weighty parable, to bring 
it through forced artifices into harmony with words which are 
alien to it. But what has been observed above may furnish a 
sufficient answer ; if that be correct, the saying is not merely 
in its place here, but is absolutely necessary to complete the 
moral, to express that which the parable did not, and, accord- 
ing to the order of human affairs, could not express, — namely, 
the entire forfeiture which would follow on the indulgence of 
such a temper as that displayed by these murmurers and com- 
plainers. 

There is more difficulty in the other words, ^^for many be 
called^ but few chosen” f They are not difficult in themselves, 
but difficult on account of the position which they occupy: 
the connexion is easy and the application obvious, when 
they occur as the moral of the Marriage of the King^s Son 
(Matt. xxii. 14) ; but here they have much perplexed inter- 
preters, such, at least, as will not admit the entire rejection 


* Leben JesUy p. 196, note, 

f It is not often that there is so felicitous an equivalent proverb 
in another language as that which the Greek supplies here; and 
which Clement of Alexandria has more than once adduced on the 
score of its aptness as a parallel : 

lloXXo/ TOi vaf}dQKO(li6poij waHiffOi di n 
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from ike heavenly kingdom of t^se represented by the mnr* 
muting labourers. Some explain them, Many are called, but 
few have the peculiar favour shown to them, that though their 
labour is so much less, their reward should be equal : thus 
Olshausen, who makes the called and the chosen^^ alike 
partakes of final salvation, but assumes that by these terms 
are rignified lower and higher standings of men in the kingdom^ 
of God.* These last hired had, in his view, laboured more 
abundantly, but this their more abundant labour was to be re- 
ferred to a divine election, so that the name chosen^^ or elect 
well becomes them to whom such especial grace was given. 
But this supposition of larger labour upon their part mars, as 
has been already noted, the whole parable, and can by no 
means be admitted. Others have supposed that the called^^ 
may refer to some not expressly mentioned in the parable, who 
had refused altogether to work in the vineyard ; in comparison 
with whom the chosen^^ those who at any hour had accepted 
the invitation, were so few, that the Lord could not bear that 
any of these should be shut out from his full reward. But the 
easiest interpretation seems to be ; Many are called to work 
in God^s vineyard, but few retaiu that temper of spirit, that 
humility, that entire submission to the righteousness of God, 
that utter denial of any claim as of right on their own part, 
which will allow them in the end to be partakers of his reward.f 


* Thus Wolf also {Cnrm, in loo.) : KXtfrovg et i/cXe/crovg hie non 
tanqnam specie sibi opposites considerandos esse, sed tanquam 
oppositos gradu felicitatis atque dignitatis. 

f The term reward, applied to the felicity which God will impart to 
his people, sometimes offends, seeming to biingbackto a legal standing 
point, and to imply a claim, as of right, and not mei'ely of grace, upon 
man’s part. But being a scriptural term (Matt. v. 12, vi. 1; Luke vi. 
85; 2 John 8; Rev. xxii. 12), there is no reason why we should shrink, 
and our Ohuich has not shrunk, from its use; for we pray “ that we, 
plenteously bringing forth the fruit of good works, may of thee be plen- 
teouBly rewarded ** — and in the Baptismal Service, “ everlastingly re- 
warded* Only let us understand what we mean by it. Aquinas says : 
Potest homo apud Deum aliquid mereri non ^uidem secundum abso* 
iutam justitisB rationem, sed secundum divini^ ordinationis quandam 
praesuppositionem ; and this is a satisfactory^iistinction. The reward 
hoe relation to the work, but this is, as the early protesters against the 
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papal doctrine of merits expressed it, according to ajtistitiapromMnont^ 
dwincBi not a justitia ^trihutionis. There is nothing of a meritum con* 
dignum, though Bellarmine sought to press this parable into service 
in support of such (see Gebhabb’s Loo. Tkeol. loc. xviii. 8, 114). When 
it is said, “ God is not wnrighteom to forget your work and labour of 
love,” it is only saying in other words, “ He is faithful,” or promise- 
keeping {ohK &dtKOQ-=:Ti(TT6€ I cf. 1 Johu i. 9 ; 1 Cor. x. 13 ; 1 Pet.iv. 19). 
By free promise He makes himself a debtor : Augustine (Serm. cx. 4) : 
Non debendo, sed promittendo, debitorem se Deus fecit. In the re- 
ward there is a certain retrospect to the work done, but no proportion 
between them, except such as may have been established by the free 
appointment of the Giver, and the only claim which it justifies is upon 
his promise. It is, ab Fuller beautifully describes (jffoly State, iii. 25), 
“ a reward, in respect of his promise ; a gift, in respect of thy worthless- 
ness ; and yet the less thou lookest on it, the surer thou shalt find it, 
if labouring with thyself to serve God for himself, in lijspect of whom 
even heaven itself is but a sinister end for, in tlie words of St. Ber- 
nard : Vera caritas mercenaria non est, quamvis mer^^es earn sequatur. 
“ He is faithful that promised” — ^this, and nothing else, must remain 
always the ground of all expectations ; and what these expectations 
are to be, and what they are not to be, it is the main purpose of this 
parable to declare. 



PARABLE X. 


THE TWO SONS. 


Matthew xxi. 28-32. 

AUE Lord had put back with another question (ver. 24, 
^ 25) the question (ver. 23) with which his adversaries had 
hoped either to silence Him, if He should decline to answer; or 
to obtain matter of accusation against Him, if He should give 
the answer which they expected : and now He becomes Himself 
the assailing party, and commences that series of parables, in 
which, as in a glass held up before them, they might see 
themselves, the impurity of their hearts, their neglect of the 
charge laid upon them, their contempt of the privileges afforded 
them, the aggi’avatcd guilt of that outrage against Himself 
which they were already meditating in their hearts. Yet even 
these, wearing as they do so severe and threatening an aspect, 
are not words of defiance, but of earnest, tenderest love, spoken 
with the intention of turning them, if this were yet possible, 
from their purpose, of saving them from the fearful sin they 
were about to commit, of winning them also for the kingdom 
of God. The first, that of the Two Sons, goes not so deeply 
into the matter as the two that follow, and is rather retrospec- 
tive, while those other are prophetic also. 

But what think ye? — A certain man had two sons?^ 
Here, as at Luke xv. 11, are described, under the image of two 
sons of one father, two great moral divisions of men, under 
one or other of which might be ranged almost all with whom 
our blessed Lord in his teaching and preaching came in con- 
tact. Of one of these classes the Pharisees were specimens and 
representatives, though this class as well as the other will exist 
at all times. In this are included all who have sought a 
righteousness through the law, and by help of it have been kept 
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in the main from open outbreakings of evil. In the second 
class^ of which the publicans and harlots stand as representa- 
tives, are contained all who have thrown off the yoke, openly 
and boldly transgressed the laws of Gk)d, done evil as ^^with 
both hands earnestly/^ Now th^ condition of those first is 
of course far preferable ; that righteousness of the law better 
than this open unrighteousness ; —provided always that it is 
ready to give place to the righteousness of faith, when that 
appears ; provided that it knows and feels its own incomplete- 
ness ; and this will always be the case, where the attempt to 
keep the law has been truly and honestly made ; the law will 
then have done its work, and have proved a schoolmaster to 
Christ. But if this righteousness is satisfied with itself, — and 
this will be, where evasions have been sought out to escape 
the strictness of the requirements of the law; if cold and 
loveless and proud, it imagines that it wants nothing, and so 
refuses to submit itself to the righteousness of faith ; then far 
better that the sinner should have had his eyes opened to per- 
ceive his misery and guilt, even though it had been by means 
of manifest and grievous transgressions, than that he should 
remain in this ignorance of his true state, of all which is 
lacking to him still ; — ^just as it would be better that disease, 
if in the frame, should take a decided shape, so that it might 
be felt and acknowledged to be disease, and then met and 
overcome, than that it should be secretly lurking in, and per- 
vading, the whole system; and, because secretly, its very 
existence denied by him whose life it was threatening. From 
this point of view St. Paul speaks, Rom. vii. 7-9, and this 
same lesson, that there is no such fault as counting w'e have 
no fault, is taught us throughout all Scripture. It is taught 
us in the bearing of the elder son towards his father and 
returning brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son; and 
again, in the demeanour of the Pharisee who had invited Jesus 
to his house, toward him and toward the woman which was 
a sinner and in that of another Pharisee, whose very prayers 
this spirit and temper made to be nothing worth (Luke xviii. 
10; cf. V. 29-82). 
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And he came to the firsts and said, Son, go work today m 
my mneyard.^^ This command was the general summons made 
both by the natural law in the conscience, and also by the 
revealed law which came by Moses, that men should bring 
forth fruit unto God. This call the publicans and harlots, 
and all open sinners, manifestly neglected and despised. The 
^ son first bidden to go to the work, “ answered and said, I will 
noi.^^* The rudeness of the answer, the total absence of any 
attempt to excuse his disobedience, are both characteristic. 
The representative of careless, reckless sinners, he does not 
take the trouble to say, like those invited guests, I pray thee 
have me excused but flatly refuses to go. — And he came 
to the second, and said likewise ; and he answered and said, I 
go, sir”’^ The Scribes and Pharisees, as professing to be zea- 
lous for the law, set themselves in the way as though they 
would fulfil the commands ; this their profession was like the 
second son^s promised obedience. But they said, and did not 
(Matt, xxiii. 2) ; the prophet Isaiah, as the Lord declares, had 
long since described them truly (Matt. xv. 8), This people 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from me and so was it 
here. When the marked time arrived, when it was needful to 
take decisively one side or the other, when the Baptist came 
to them ^Hn the way of righteousness^^ and summoned to ear- 
nest repentance, to a revival of God^s work in the hearts of 
the entire people, then many of those hitherto openly profane 
were baptized, confessing th^ sins; and like the son who at 
first contumaciously refused obedience to his father's bidding, 
repented and went while on the other hand, the real un- 
righteousness of the Pharisees, before concealed under show 


Gerhard : Vita peccatorum nihil aHud est, quam realis quidam 
clamor et professio, Nolumus facere Dei voluntatem. 

t *Ey^, Kvpie, The readings here are very various, vai jcvpie, virayu) 
KvpUt and many more, which, however, may be ea^ly traced up to 
transcribers wanting to amend a phrase which they did not quite uu^ 
derstand, and which seemed incompletq: wopevo^ai, dir£p%o^at, or 
some such word, must be supplied. See 1 Sam. iii. 4, 6 ; Gen. xxii, 1, 

LXX. 
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of zeal for the law, was evidently declared ; professing will- 
ingness to go, they yet ^^went not!* 

To the Lord's question, Whether of the twain did the 
will of his father?** his adversaries caimot profess inability to 
reply, as they had done to a former que^ion (ver. 27) ; they 
are obliged to answer, tiiough their answer condemned them- 
selves. They say unto him. The first :** — not, of course, that 
he did it absolutely well, but by comparison with the other* 
Then follows the application to themselves of the words reluct- 
antly wrung from them ; Verily, I say unto you, that the 
publicans and harlots go into the kingdom of God before you!* 
In these words, they go before you,** or take the lead of 
you," Christ would indicate that the door of hope was not yet 
shut upon them, that they were not yet by any irreversible 
doom excluded from that kingdom ; the others indeed had pre- 
ceded them ; but they might still follow, if they would. An 
emphasis has been laid on the words, in the way of righteous'^ 
ness,** as though they are brought in to aggravate the sin of 
the Pharisees, as though the Lord would say, The Baptist 
came, a pattern of that very righteousness of the law, in which 
you profess to exercise yourselves. He did not come, calling 
to the new life of the Gospel, of which I am the pattern, and 
which you might have misunderstood ; he did not come, seek- 
ing to put new wine into the old bottles, but himself fulfilling 
that very idea of righteousness which you pretended to have 
set before yourselves, that which consisted in strong and 
marked separation of himself from sinners, and in an earnest 
asceticism ; and yet you were so little hearty in the matter, that 
for all this he obtained no more acceptance with you than I 
have done. You found faxilt with him for the strictness of his 
life, as you find fault with me for the condescension of mine 
(Matt. ii. 16, 19). Nor did you merely reject him at the first, 
but afterwards, when his preaching bore manifest proof in the 
conversion of sinners, when God had thus set his seal to it, 
when the publicans and the harlots beUsved him, even then he 
could not be provoked to jealousy; ye when ye had seen it, 
repented not afterward, that ye might believe him!* 
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In many copies^ and some not unimportant ones^ it is tlie 
son that is first spoken to, who promises to go, and afterwards 
disobeys; and the second who, refusing first, afterwards changes 
his mind, and enters on the work. Probably the order was 
thus reversed by transcribers, who thought that the applica- 
tion of the parable must be to the successive callings of Jews 
and Gentiles,* and that therefore the order of their calling 
should be preserved. But the parable does not primarily apply 
to the Jew and Gentile, but must be referred rather to the two 
bodies within the bosom of the Jewish people : — it is not said, 
" but the publicans and the harlots enter the 

kingdom of heaven before you;^^ while yet the first, if the 
parable had admitted (and if it had admitted, it would have 
required it), would have been a far stronger way of provoking 
them to jealousy (Itom. x. 21, 22). The application of the 
parable to Gentile and Jew need not indeed be excluded, since 
the whole Jewish nation stood to the Gentile world in the same 
relation which the more self-righteous among themselves did 
to notorious transgressors. But not till the next parable do 
Jew and Gentile, in their relations to one another, and in 
their respective relations to the kingdom of God, come dis- 
tinctly and primarily forward. 


* So Oiigen, Cliiysostom, and Athanasius: Jerome too, who 
quotes as a parallel to “ I go, sir,'* the words of the children of Israel 
at tlie giving of the law, “ All that the Lord hath said will we do, and 
be obedient” (Exod. xxiv 7). The Auct, Oper Imperf. is almost the 
only ancient author who interprets the parable rightly; noting at 
length the inconveniences that attend the application of it to Jew and 
Gentile But the wc Ipdi BoKei, with which Origen introduces his 
eiToneous explanation, marks that there was another interpretation 
current in the Church, as is explicitly stated by Jerome : Alii non 
putant Gentilium et Judasonim esse parabolam, sed simpliciter pecca^ 
torum et justorum. 
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THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 

Matthew xxi. 33-41; MABKxii. M2; Luxe xx 9-18. 

^HE Lord^s hearers would have been well content if He 
had paused with that one parable which He had just 
spoken. But no; He will not let them go: He has begun 
and will finish : “Hear another parable,*^ as though He would 
say^ “ I have not done with you yet; I have still another word 
of warning and rebuke/^ and to that He now summons them 
to listen. • There is this apparent difference between the ac- 
counts of the several Evangelists, that while St. Matthew and 
St. Mark relate the parable as addressed to the Pharisees, it 
was, according to St. Luke, spoken to the people. But the 
sacred narrative itself supplies the helps for clearing away this 
appearance of a discrepancy, St. Luke mentioning the chief 
priests and scribes (ver. 19) in a way which shows that they 
were listeners also; and thus, being spoken in the hearing of 
both parties, in the mind of one narrator the parable seemed 
addressed mainly to the people; in that of the others, to the 
Pharisees. 

“There vms a certain householder ^ which planted a vine- 
yard.^^ The image of the kingdom of God as a vine-stock,* 
or as a viiicyard,t is not peculiar to this parable, but runs 
through the whole Old Testament (Deut xxxii. 32; Ps. Ixxx. 

* The vine-stock often appears on the Maccabeean coins as the 
emblem of Palestine ; sometimes too the bunch of grapes and the 
vine-leaf. Thus Deyling {Obss, Sac. vol. iii. p. 236) : Botrus prseterea, 
folium vitis et palma, ut ex nummis apparet, symbolum erant Judseffi. 

f St. Bernard draws out the comparison between the Church and 
the vineyard at some length (In Cant. Smn. 80) : In fide pl&ntata, in 
caritate mittit radices, defossa sarculo disciplines, stercorata poeniten- 
tium lacrymis, rigata preedicantium verbis, et sic sane exuberans vino, 
in quo est leetitia, sed non luxuria, vino totius suavitatis, nullius libi* 
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8-16; Isai. V, 1-7; xxvii. 1-7; Jer. ii. 81; Ezek. xv. 1-6; 
xix. 10; Hos. x, 1) ; and has in many aspects its fitness. 
The vine, the lowest, was at the same time the noblest of 
earthly plants* To it our Lord compares Himself ( J ohn xv. 1) , 
and in prophecy had been compared to it long before* (Gen. 
xlix. 11). Plinyf has noticed the tendency of the vine to 
spread and diflhse itself almost without limit ; with which we 
may connect the Psalmist^s words (Ixxx. 9), It filled the 
land.^^ Nor may we, while we are drawing out these points 
of similitude, leave unnoticed the fact, that no property was 
countid to yield so large a return (Cant. viii. 11, 18), none 
thM*efore was of such price and esteem ; even as at the same 
time none required such unceasing care and attention. J 
The opening words of the parable at once suggest, and 
were meant by the divine speaker to suggest, a comparison 
with Isaiah v. 1-7. Our Lord takes up the prophets words, 
the more willingly building on the old foundations, that his 
adversaries accused Him of destroying the law; and not in 
word only, but by the whole structure of the parable, He con- 

dinis. Hoc certe viuum laatificat cor hominis, hoc constat et angelos 
bibere cum laetitia. Augustine also (Serm. Ixxxvii 1) Cultura ipsius 
est in nos, quod non cessat verbo suo extiiparc scmina mala de cordi- 
bus nostns, aperire cor nostrum tonquam ai’atro scrmonis, plantai’e 
semina pimceptorum, expectare fructum piotatis. Of. AnaiiosE, Exy 
in Luc. ix. 29. 

* Grotius : Gloriatur vitis in fabula (Jiid. ix 13) suo liquore laeti- 
ficaii Deum et homines, quod de Cluisti sanguine verissime dicitur, 
f Hist. Nat. xiv. 3. 

t It no doubt belongs to the fitness of the image that a vineyard 
does, if it is to bring forth richly, require the moH diligent and nevor- 
ceasing care, that there is no season in the year in which much has 
not to be done in it Virgil presses this very strongly, in words not 
unworthy to be kept in mind by all to whom a spiritual vineyard has 
been committed , see Georg, ii. 397-419, beginning, 

Est etiam ille labor curandis vitibus alter, 

Cui nunquam exhausti satis est ; namque omne quotannis 
Terque quaterque solum scindendum, glebaque versis 
Aitemum fraiigenda bidentibus ; omne levandum 
Fronde nemus. Bedit agricolis labor actus in orbem, 

Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus. 

And so Cato: Nulla possessio pretiosior» nulla majorem operam re- 
quirit. 
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nects liis own appearing ^ith all tlbat had gone bel^re in the 
past Jewish history, so that men should look at it as part, 
indeed as the crowning and final act, of that great dealing of 
mercy and judgment which had erer been going forward. It 
would not be convenient to interpret the vine^ard^^ here as 
the J e wish Churct, seeing that the vineyard is taken away from 
the Jews, and given to another nation; which it is evident 
could not be accurately said of the Jewish Church. In Isaiah, 
indeed, the vineyard and the Jewish Church are one, and 
that accordingly is described, not as transferred to others, 
but as laid waste and utterly destroyed, its hedge taken away, 
its wall broken down, all labour in pruning or digging with- 
drawn from it, and the heavens themselves commanded that 
they rain no rain on it any more. Here, where it is transferred 
to other and more faithful husbandmen, we must rather under- 
stand by it the kingdom of God in its idea, which idea Jew 
and Gentile have been successively placed in conditions to 
fulfil.* Inasmuch indeed as Israel according to the flesh was 
the first occupier of the vineyard, it might be said that the 
vineyard at that time was the Jewish Church ; but this arrange- 
ment was only accidental and temporary, and not of necessity, 
as tlie sequel abundantly proved. The J ews were not identified 
with the kingdom of God ; to them indeed it was first given to 
realize that kingdom, as to these husbandmen the vineyard 
was first committed ; but failure in each case involved forfeiture 
of all privileges and advantages, with their transfer to others. 

The householder was more than the possessor of this vine- 
yard . he had himself ‘‘planted^* it (Exod. XY. 17). The 
planting of the spiritual vineyard found place under Moses 
and Joshua, in the establishing of the Jewish polity in the 
land of Canaan; and is described Dent, xxxii. 12-14; cf. 
Ezek. xvi. 9-14; Neh. ix. 23-25. But when it is said fur- 
ther that be ‘^hedged it round about and digged a wine^ 

^ Origen (Comm, in Matt, in loc.) draws out cleaiiy and well the 
diflDerences that exist in this regard between the parable in Isaiah and 
that recorded by the Evangelists, 

f Mr. Gres well’s observation {Ea^, the Par, vol. v. p. 4), tliat 
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press in itj and built a totoer/^ shall we, it may be asked, 
attach any peculiar signification to these several details ? — or 
accept them merely as general expressions of that ample pro- 
vision of all means of grace and helps to a godly life, with 
which the chosen people were so abundantly supplied? Storr, 
as usual, will see in them nothing beyond a general expression 
of God^s provident care for his Church: ^^what could have 
been done more to m 3 ’^ vineyard, that I have not done in it?^^ 
(Isai. V. 4). But whatever may be said of the other matters, 
with Ephes. ii. 14 before us, where the law is described as 
^the middle wall of partition^^* between the Jew and Gen- 
tile, it is diflEicult not to attach to the hedging round of the 
vineyard its own meaning. By their circumscription through 
the law, the Jews became a people dwelling alone, and not 
reckoned among the nations (Num. xxiii. 9). The law was 
a hedge at once of separation, and also of defence, t since in 
keeping distinct the line of separation between themselves 
and the idolatrous nations around them, lay their security 
that they should enjoy the continued protection of God. 


this fence (^^ay/xdc) is rather a stone wall than a hedge of thorns or of 
oWi&r quieJmU 1 should suppose conect — see Num. xxh. 21; Prov. xxiv. 
31; Isaiah v. 5, though in that last passage the vineyard appears to 
have been provided with both. Yet one of his grounds for this seems 
questionable — namely, that the incursions of the enemies w hich threat- 
ened the vinej'ard, the foxes (Cant.ii. 15) and the wild boar (Ps. Ixxx 13) , 
were not to be effectually repelled except bj*^ fences made of stone ; see 
Neh. iv. 3: and Virgil {Georg ii. 371), while he is on the very subject 
of the extreme injury w'hich one animal and another — (durique vene- 
num Dentis et admorso signata in stirpe cicatrix) —may inflict upon 
the vines, enjoins not the building of stone walls, but a careful keeping 
of the hedges as the adequate measure of defence, — Texendee sepes 
etiam. The thorn fences, especially if formed, as is common in the 
East, of the wild aloe, would be far more effectual for this than any wall 
of stone. See also Homer, II, xviii. 564. The word itself, ^pay//dc» 
determines nothing, as the fundamental meaning of ^paVerui is to sur- 
round or enclose (Passow: umgeben, einschliessen), without itself 
determining in the least how the enclosure shall be efiected. 

• M£<y(irot)(qv rov ^paypou there, as here. 

f Ambrose {Exp. in Lao. ix. 24) explains H; DivinsB custodisB muni- 
tione vallavit, ne facile spiritalium pateret incursibus bestiarum ; and 
Hexdim, iii. 12 .* Circumdedit earn velut vallo quodam csslestium prae- 
eeptomm, et angelorum custodiA 
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That protection is called "a wall of fire” (Zech.ii. 5: 

Ps. cxxv, 2; Isai. xxvi. 1 ; xxviL 3). Nor is it unworthy of 
observation that outwardly. also Judaea, through its geogra- 
phical^position, was hedged round, by the bounty of nature 
on every side circumscribed and defended ; being guarded on 
the east by the river Jordan and the two lakes, on the south 
by the desert and mountainous country of Idumaea, on the 
west by the sea, and by Anti-Libanus on the north : for so, 
observes Vitringa, had God in his counsels determined, who 
willed that Israel should dwell alone. 

It may be said that the wine-press* and the towerf- would 


^ Ai7V(5c=torciilar, in St. Mark u7ro\rn£ov=lacus ; a part being in 
each case put for the whole; the digging can be applied strictly only to 
the latter, which was often liollowed out of the earth and tlien lined with 
masonry, as Chardin mentions that he found them in Persia; some- 
times they were hewn out of the solid rock. Nonnus {Dionys. xii 380) 
describes in some spirited lines, how Bacchus hollowed out such a lo* 
ceptacle from thence In llie Xijroc, or press above, the grapes were 
placed, and were there crushed, commonly by the feet of men (Judg. 
ix. 27; Nell, xiii 15; Isai. Ixiii 3); at the bottom of this press was a 
closely-grated hole, thiough vdiich the juice, being expressed, ran into 
the viroXfiPioy (or rrpoXiivtoy, Isai. v. 8, lxx ), tlie vat prepared beneath 
for its reception, the lacus vinaiius of Columella. 

f It may be this nvpyof, was the villa where at once the fruits were 
kept and the husbandmen resided ; but I should rather suppose it the 
tower of the watchmen. I have seen in Siiain tcraporaiy towers erected 
for them, at the season when the grapes, approaching to ripen/^ss, might 
tempt the passers-by, which were there the more necessary, as often 
the vineyard lay open to the road without aiy protection whatever. A 
scaffolding was raised to a considerable height with planks and poles, 
and matting above to defend from the heat of the sun; and on the 
scaffolding, which commanded an extensive view all ai’ound, a watcher, 
with a long gun, was planted. This tower is the oirufpoi^vXaKiov of 
Isai. i ^xxiv. 20, which Jerome explains: Specula quam custodes sa- 
torum habere consueverunt. The elder Niebuhr (BeseTireib, v. Arab* 
p. 188) says: ** In the mountainous district of Yemen I saw here and 
there as it were nests in the trees, in which the Arabs perched them- 
selves to watch their corn-fields. In Tehama, where the trees were 
scarcer, they built for this purpose a high and light scaffold.’* Ward 
{View of the Hindoos, vol. ii. p. 827, quoted by Burder) observes: The 
wild hogs and buffaloes [silvestres uri, 0eoTg. ii. 874] make sad havoc 
in the fields and orchards of the Hindoos; to keep them out, men ai’e 
placed on elevated covered stages in the fields;*’ — sometimes, as a 
friend has told me, on mounds built with sods of earth; and the 
watchers are frequently anned with slin^, which they use with great 
dexterity and effect, to drive away invaders of eveiy desciiption. 
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both be needful for the completeness of a vineyard ; the latter 
not being merely the ornamental building, the kiosk which 
belongs 40 the perfection of an Eastern garden, and serves 
mainly for de%ht, but here serving for use as well, a place of 
shelter for the watchmen who should protect the fruits of the 
vineyard, and perhaps a receptacle for the fruits themselves; 
and this fact may siffficiently explain their mention here. 
Certainly it is not easy to point out distinct spiritual benefits 
severally shadowed forth by these, or to afiirm that more is 
meant than generally that Gk)d provided his people with all 
. things necessary for life and godliness, and furnished them 
with fixed channels and reservoirs of his blessings. All 
attempts to define more closely what this tower^^ and this 
wxne-presi^^ intend, appear fanciful, and though often inge- 
nious, yet no one of them such as to command unreserved 
assent.f 

Having thus richly supplied his vineyard with all things 
needful, he let it out to husbandmen it is not said on what 
terms, although no doubt there was a covenant betwixt him 
and them, concerning the proportion of the fruits which they 
should yield him in their season. Since the husbandmen must 
be different from the vineyard which they were to cultivate, 
they can be no other than the spiritual leaders and teachers of 

* Generally tlie wine-presj- is taken to signify the prophetic insti- 
tution. Thus Iienaeus {Con Hcer, iv 86) : Torciilar fodit, receptaculum 
prophetic! Spiritus prscparavit. Hilary {in Matt ) : In quos [prophe- 
tas] niusti modo quuedam uheitas Spiiitus Sancti ferventis frdiueret. 
So Ambrose, in Lug. ix. 24. 

t In the parallel passage in Isaiah two other principal benefits are 
recorded, — that the vineyard was on a fruitful hill (apertos J^acchus 
amat colles, Vikgil), sloping towards the rays of the sun, and that the 
stones were gathered out from it (2 Kin, iii. 19), the last with allusion 
to tlie casting out of the Canaanites, that else might have proved 
stumbling-blocks for God’s people (Ps. exxv. 8). With the whole para- 
ble £zek. xvi. will fom an instructive parallel. There too in .the same 
manner, although under altogether a different image, the Lord up- 
braids the ingratitude of his people with the enumemtion of the rich 
provision which He had made for them. With this description of the 
ample furniture of the vineyard might be compared ver. 10-12 of that 
chapter, for they too in like manner are employed in describing what 
God did for his people at their coming out of Egj'pt. 
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the people, while the vin^ard itself will then naturfdly signify 
the great body of the people, who were to be instructed and 
taught, to the end that, under watchful care and tendance, they 
mighb bring forth fruits of righteousness.* The vineyard was 
let out to those in the solemn ccmraittal made in the law, of 
such a charge to the priests and Levites ; a committal recog- 
nized and pressed in such passages as Mai. ii. 7 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 
2, This done, the householder ^^went into a far country 
and, as St. Luke adds, ^^for a long while/^ At Sinai, when 
the theocratic constitution was founded, and in the miracles 
which accompanied the deliverance from Egypt and the bring- 
ing into Canaan, the Lord may be said to have openly mani- 
fested Himself to Israel; but then to have withdrawn Himself 
again for a while, not speaking to the people again face to face 
(Deut. xxxiv. 10-12), but waiting in patience to see what the 
Law would effect, and what manner of works the people, under 
the teaching of their spiritual guides, would bring forth.t 
" And when the time of the fruit drew near^, he sent his ser- 
vants to the husbandmen, that they might receive the fruits of 
itJ^ How, it may be asked, are these " servants*^ to be dis- 
tinguished from the husbandmen ? Exactly in this, that the 
servants, that is, the prophets and other more eminent minis- 
ters of God in his theocracy, were sent, being raised up at 
particular times, having particular missions, and their power 


* A friend who kindly looked o\or the notes on some of these 
parables before publication has added a note, which I am sure every 
reader will be glad I have preserved; he says: “1 do not absolutely 
question the truth of this interpi etation, but it seems to me rather an 
escape h'om a difficulty which does not exist more in tlie parable than 
in all our customary language about the Church. The Church is both 
teacher and taught; but the teachers are not merely the ministers, the 
whole Church of one generation teaches tlie whole Church of another, 
by its histoiy, acts, words, mistakes, &c. The Church existing out of 
time an unchangeable body teaches the members of the Church ex- 
isting in eveiy particular time.” 

f Ambrose {Exp. in Luc. ix. 23) : “ Multis temporibus abfuit, ne 
prsBpropera videretur exactio: iiam quo indulgentior liberalitas, eo 
inexcusabilior peiwicacia, Theophylact; ?/ hirolnf^la rov Oeov, h pa- 
KpoOvfiUi. Bengel : Innuitur tempus divines taciturnitatis, ubi homi- 
nes agunt pro aibitrio. See Ezek. viii. 12, Ps. x. 6. 
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lying in their mission ; while the others were the more regular 
and permanently established ecclesiastical authorities^ whose 
power lay in the very constitution of the theocracy itself.^ 
The servants were sent to receive of the fruit of the vine- 
the householder's share of the produce, whatever that 
might have been — the rent not being to be paid in money, but 
in a fixed proportion of the produce. Olshausen says here, 
^^These fi:uits which arc demanded, are in nowise to be explained 
as particular works, nor yet as a condition of honesty and up- 
rightness, but much rather as the repentance and the inward 
longing after true inward righteousness, which the law was 
unable to bring about. It is by no means meant to be said 
that the law had not an influence in producing uprightness : 
it cuts ofiF the grosser manifestations of sin, an& reveals its 
hidden abomination ; so that a righteousness according to the 
law can even under the law come forth as fruit, but this, to be 
sufficing, must have a sense of the need of a redemption for 
its basis (Rom. iii, 20). The servants therefore here appear 


* Bengel: Servi buut mini&tii cxtiaordinaiii, majoies : agricoliB, 
ordinarii. 

t ’Atto tov icapirou — according to the well-known metayer system 
once prevalent over great pait of Europe, and still known in pai-ts of 
France and in Italy; the two parties would m Latin be styled partiani. 
Pliny [Ep, ix. 37) mentions of some of his estates which had hitherto 
been very badly managed, that the only way in which he could get 
any thing from them was by letting them on this system • Medendi una 
ratio si non nummo sed partibus locem ; He was to appoint some 
guardians (exactores and custodes) to secure his portion of the pro- 
duce — differing it is probable only from these servants, that they 
were to be permanently on the spot, to prevent fraud, and to see that 
he obtained his just share. Chardin {Voy, en Perse, vol. v. p. 384, 
Langles' ed.) gives much information on the terms upon which these 
arrangements are commonly made in Persia, and proceeds, showing 
how something like the dishonest and violeiit breaking of the agree- 
ment which is supposed in the paiuble might be of frequent occur- 
rence ; Cet accord, qui pai oit un marche de bonne foi et qui Jp devroit 
6tre, se trouve neanmoins une source intaaissable de fraude, de con- 
testation, et de violence, od la justice n’est presque jamais gardoe, et ce 
quil y a de fort sin^lier cest que le seigaem* est celui qui a toujours 
du pire, et qiu est lese. He then enters into details of some of these 
frauds and violences, of which, it is true, nbne reach tlie pitch which 
is here supposed. See Dr Cange, s. vv. Medietarius and Medietas. 
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as those who seek for these spiritual needs, that they may htiV 
to them the promises concerning a coming Redeemer : but the 
unfaithful husbandmen who had abused their own position, 
denied and slew these messengers of grace." 

The conduct of the wicked husbandmen toward their lord's 
servants is detailed with more particularity in the two later 
Gospels than in the first. In St. Luke the gradual growth 
t)f the outrage under the sense of impunity is distinctly traced. 
When the first servant came, they beat him, and sent him 
away empty. The next they entreated shamefully or ac- 
cording to St. Mark, who defines the very nature of the out- 
rage, at him they cast stones, and wounded him in the head,^ 
and sent him away shamefully handledP The words in the 
originalf would seem to indicate, that in their wanton inso- 
lence and pride they further devised some insulting outrages, 
not expressly named, against this servant, whereby they might 
the more plainly testify ttieir scorn of the master — some out- 
rage, perhaps, like Hanun^s, when he took David’s servants, 
and shaved off the one half of their beards, and cut off their 
garments in the middle, and sent them away" (2 Sam. x, 4). 

♦ St. Mark lias lieiv (xii. 4) a singular use of tlie woid 
as to wound m tlio head, while yet it is never elsowheie used but as to 
gather up in one sum, as under one head ; of whi(5h its correcter use 
we have a good example in the epistle of Barnabas, c. v., 'vhich, as 
bearing in miolher aspect upon this present parable, may be quoted. 
It IS there said that the Son of God came in the flesh, *iva ro reXeiov 
rwt' hfxapTtwt' ro7s Bi^^aarir er flardry rovg wpotprirag 

avrov. Passow seems hardly accurate when he says, s. v., with allu- 
sion, as is evident, to this passage, KefaXatota in N, T. = 
tbdten. IVir it is clear it does not mean to decapitate, or wound mor- 
tally on the head, since they sent him away on whom they inflicted 
this injuiy. We have analogies in yaorpO^w, to strike on the stomach, 
ymfldw, on the cheek ; see Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 96. The notion of 
Wakefield {Stlu, Vrit. ii. p. 76), that here also it is, breviter vel sum- 
matim egerunt, they made short work of it, or as Lightfoot expresses 
it, alluding to the circumstance that the servant came to demand 
payment, — they reckoned with him, they squai'ed accounts witli him 
(ironically), is quite untenable. The accusative ahrSp is decisive 
against it, as against Theophylact’s anticipation of this explanation; 
2vv€r€\€(rar ml ikopv(l>if)<rav rrjv vppw. 

t ’AiriorscXar h^iywfjiiyoyj or perhaps more probably as 

the best texts have it. 
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The third they wounded, and cast out of the" vineyard with, 
violence; flung him forth, it might be, with hardly any life in 
him^ In the two first Evangelists the outrage reaches even 
to the killing of some of the subordinate messengers; in 
St. Luke’s narration it is perhaps preferable, that this crown- 
ing outrage is reserved for the son himself; though on the 
other hand it might be urged that some of the prophets were 
not merely maltreated, but actually put to death. Thus, if 
we may trust Jewish tradition, Jeremiah was stoned by the 
exiles in Egypt, Isaiah sawn asunder by king Manasseh; and 
for an ample historical justification of this description, see 
Jer. xxxvii. 38 ; 1 Kin. xviii. 13; xxii. 24-27 ; 2 Kin. vi. 31 ; 
xxi. 16; 2 Chron. xxiv. 19-22; xxxvi. 16; and also Acts vii. 
52 ; 1 Thess. ii. 15 ; and the whole passage finds a parallel in 
the words of the Apostle : And others had trial of cruel 
mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and impri- 
sonment: they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword ; ... of whom the world 
was not worthy” (Heb. xi.). 

The patience of the householder under these extraordinary 
provocations is wonderful, sending as he does messenger after 
messenger to bring back these wicked men to a sense of duty, 
and not at once resuming possession of his vineyard, and 
inflicting summary vengeance, as the end proves that he had 
power to do, upon them. This his patience is thus brought 
out and magnified, that it may set forth the yet more won- 
derful forbearance and long-sufiering of God : Howbeit I 
sent unto you all my servants the prophets, rising early and 
sending them, saying, Oh, do not this abominable thing that 
I hate” (Jer, xliv. 4), ^^Nevertheless they were disobedient, 
and rebelled against thee, and cast thy law behind their 
backs, and slew thy prophets who testified against them, to 
turn them to thee, and they wrought great provocations” 
(Neh. ix. 26). The whole confession made in that chapter 
by the Levites is in itself an admirabte commentary on this 
parable. 

But last of all he sent unto them his son^^ or in the still 
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more affecting words of St. Mark (ver. 6), Having yet there^ 
fore one son, his weU-beloved, he sent him also last uniojhem, 
saying, They will reverence my sonP When the householder 
expresses his conviction, that however those evil men may 
have outraged his inferior messengers, they will stand in awe 
of and reverence his sori, it needs not to make a diflSculty here, 
as some have done, from the fact that He whom the house- 
holder represents must have fully known from the beginning 
what treatment his Son would receive from those to whom 
He was sent. I do not mean that there is not a difficulty 
here, but it is the same which runs through every thing, that 
of the relations in which man’s freedom and God’s fore- 
knowledge stand to one another;^ and it does not, in truth, 
come out inore strongly here than it docs everywhere else, and 
therefore requires not to be especially treated of in this -place. 
This was the last and crowning effort of divine mercy, after 
which on the one side all the resources even of heavenly love 
were exhausted, and in the rejection of which on the other 
the measure of sins was perfectly filled up. The description 
of this last of the ambassadors as the householder’s son, as his 
only one, his well-beloved, all this marks as strongly as pos- 
sible the difference of rank between Christ and the prophets, 
the worth and dignity of his person who only was a Son in the 
highest sense of the wordf (Heb. iii. 5, 6) ; and undoubtedly 
they who were our Lord’s hearers quite understood what He 
meant, and the honour which in these words He claimed as 
his own, though they were unable to turn his words against 
Himself, and to accuse Him on the strength of them, of mak- 
ing Himself, us indeed He did, the Son of God. 


★ Jerome : Quod autem dicit, Verebuntur forte filium meum, non 
de ignorantia dicitur, Quid enim nesciat paterfamilias, qui hoc loco 
Deus intelligitur ? Sed semper ambigere Deus dicitur, ut libera 
voluntas homini reservetur Cf Ambbose, Be Fide, v. 17, 18 

f This is often urged by early Church writers, when proving the 
divinity of the Son ; as by Ambrose {fh Fide, v. 7) : Vide quia ante 
servos, postea filium nominavit; ut scias quod Deus Filius unigenitus 
secundum divinitatis potentiam neo nomen habet, nec consortium 
commune cum servis. Cf. iBENiEus, Con, Heer. iv. 80, 1, 
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But when the husbandmen saw the son^ they said among 
thmmelvesj This is the heir ; come, let us kill him, and let us 
seize on his inheritance!^ Compare John xi. 47-63, and the 
counsels of Josephus brethren against him ; When they saw 
him afer off, even before he came near unto them, they con- 
spired against him to slay him, and they said one to another. 
Behold this dreamer cometh. Come now therefore let us slay 
him, . . • and we shall see what will become of his dreams^^ 
(Gen. xxxvii. 19). As they, thinking to defeat the purpose 
of God concerning their younger brother, help to bring it to 
pass, so the Jewish rulers were the instruments to fulfil that 
purpose of God concerning Christ, which they meant to bring 
to nothing* (Acts iii. 18 ; iv. 27, 28). — This is the heir/^ 
he for whom the inheritance is meant, and to whom it will in 
due course rightfully arrive — ^not, as in earthly relations, by 
the death, but by the free appointment, of the actual possessor. 
For it is evident that heir^^ is not here used, which it often 
laxly is, as a synonym for lord but the idea of one who is 
not in present possession of a good, but hereafter is coming to 
it, must be held fast (Phil. ii. 9-11). Christ is ^^heir of all 
things” (Heb. i. 2), not as He is the Son of God, for the 
Church has always detected Arian tendencies lurking in that 
interpretation, but as He is the Son of man. So Theodoret : 

The Lord Christ is heir of all things, not as God, but as 
man ; for as God He is maker of all.” 

It is the heart which speatos in God^s hearing ; the thought 
of men^s heart is their true speech, and therefore it is here 
recounted as the utterance of their lips ; — the husbandmen are 
described as saying, Come, let us kill him not that we are 
to imagine that the Pharisees, even in their secretest counsels 
ever trusted one another so far, or dared to look their own 
wickedness so directly in the face, as to say, in as many words. 
This is the Messiah, therefore let us slay Him,” But they 
desired the inheritance should be theirs, they desired that what 

* Augustine: Ut possidereut, occiderunt, et quia occiderunt, per- 
diderunt. ( 

•j* J ust as in Latin oftentimes hssres = dominus. 
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God had intended should only be transient and temporary^ 
enduring till the times of reformation, should be made per- 
manent, — and this, because they had prerogatives and privi- 
leges under the imperfect system, which would cease when 
the more perfect scheme was brought in, or rather which, not 
ceasing, would yet be transformed into other and higher pri- 
vileges, for which they had no care. The great master-builder 
was about to take down the temporary scaffolding which had 
now served its end; and this his purpose they the under- 
builders were setting themselves to resist,* and were deter- 
mined, at whatever cost, to resist to the uttermost. — And 
further, may we not see in this thought of killing the heir, 
and seizing on the inheritance and making it their own, an 
allusion to the principle of all self-righteousness, which is a 
seizing on the divine inheritance, a seeking to comprehend 
and take down into self that light, which is only light while 
it is recognized as sometliing above self, and whereof man is 
permitted to be a partaker, but which he neither himself 
originated, nor yet can ever possess in fee, or as his own, or 
otherwise than as a continual receiver of it from on high ; a 
light too, which, by the very success of the attempt to take it 
into his own possession, is as inevitably lost and extinguished, 
as would be a ray of our natural light if we succeeded in 
cutting it off from its luminous source — a truth of which 
angels and men have made mournful experience. 

And they caught him, and cast him out of the vineyard, 
and slew him!^ All three narrators describe the son as thus 
cast out of the vineyard, by which we are reminded of Him 
who suffered without the gate’^ (Heb. xiii. 12, 13 ; John xix. 
17) . By that, as in the Pentateuch by the exclusion from the 
camp, was signified the cutting off from the people of God, 
and from all share in their blessings. Thus when Naboth 


* Hilary : Consilium colonorum et hffireditatis occiso hseredo prae- 
sumptio, spes inanis est gloriam Legis perempto Christo posse retineri. 
Grotius: His verbis ostenditur sacerdotes et principes Judaici populi 
hoc egisse summo studio ut Divinam Legem cogerent ambitioni sute 
et qusestui insemre. 
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perilled on charges of blasphemy against Gk)d and the king, 
that is, for theocratic sins, ** they carried him forth out of the 
city, and stoned him with stones, that he died^^* (1 Kin. xxi. 
18). In St, Mark it would rather seem that having slain the 
son first, they afterwards cast out the body ; they denied it 
the common rites of sepulture; they flung it forth to show 
what they had done, and as much as to say, that was their 
answer to the householder's demands. 

Having brought the tale of these husbandmen^s guilt to a 
conclusion, and prophesied to the Jewish rulers the wicked-, 
ness which in a few days they should accomplish,t Christ 
proceeds to ask, fVhen the lord, therefore, of the vineyard 
cometh, what will he do unto those husbandmen It is very 
observable how the successive generations, who for so many 
centuries had been filling up the measure of the iniquity of 
Israel, are considered, throughout the entire parable, but as one 
body of husbandmen. And this, because God^s truth is every- 
where opposed to that shallow nominalism which would make 
such a word as nation^^ a dead abstraction, a mere convenient 
help to the understanding. God will deal with nations as 
indeed b^ng one, with a living unity in themselves, as in fact 
bodies, and not as though the word nation were a mere con- 
venience of language to express a certain aggregation of indi- 
viduals. Unless this were so, all confession of our fathers^ 
sins would be mere mockery, and such passages as Matt, xxiii. 
32-35, without any meaning at all. This is one of the many 


* The act of Naboth dying for his vineyard has been often adduced 
as a prophecy, not by word, but by deed, of the death of Christ and the 
purpose of that death. Thus, Ambrose addresses the vineyard of the 
Lord, the Church which He has purchased with his own blood (A'irjp. 
in Luc, ix. 83) ; Salve vinea tanto digna custode : te non unius Nabuthse 
sanguis, sed innuinerabilium prophetarum et (quod eat amplius) pre- 
tiosus cruor Domini consecravit. lUe . . . temporalem vineam de- 
fend ebat, te vero in perjietuum multorum nobis mai*tyrum plantavit 
interitus, te crux apostolorum esmula Dominiem passionis usque in 
orbis totius terminos propagavit. 

f We have a retnarlcable example of a like prophesying to men their 
wickedness, as a last endeavour to turn tbem away frpm that wicked- 
ness, in Elisha’s prophecy to Hazael (2 Kin. viii 12d6). 
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way$ in whidi God encounters our selfish, self-isolating tend* 
enciesj and while there is an abundant blessing in thisjiaw 
of his government, supplying as it does new motives and 
incentives to good, so is there no hardship or injustice in it. 
For while there is a life of the whole, there is also a life of 
each part; and thus it ever remains possible for each indi- 
vidual even of that generation, which, having filled up the last 
drop of the measure, is being chastised for all its own and its 
fathers^ iniquities, by personal faith and repentance to with- 
draw himself, not indeed always from sharing in the outward 
calamity (though often there will be an ark when a world 
perishes, a Pella when Jerusalem is destroyed), but always 
from* that which really constitutes the calamity, — the wrath 
of God, of which the outward visitation is but the form and 
expression. 

The necessity of preserving the due probabilities of the 
narrative renders it, of course, impossible that it should be the 
son through whom the final vengeance is executed on these 
thankless and wicked husbandmen ; he is slain, and cannot, 
like Him whom he shadows torth, rise again to take just ven- 
geance on his murderers. This the lord of the vineyard, 
that is, the Father, must do : neither is there anything here 
not easily reconcilable to the general doctrine of Scripture, 
for it is the Father, revealing Himself in the Son, who both 
gave the law at Sinai, and will also, at the end of the world, 
return to take vengeance on all that obey not the Gospel. In 
the question itself, When the lord of the vineyard cometh, 
what will he do unto those husbandmen Christ makes the 
same appeal to his hearers, compelling them to condemn 
themselves out of their own mouths, which Isaiah (v, 8) had 
done before.* Perhaps the Pharisees, to whom He addressed 


* Vitringa there observes : Tam enim liquid um est Dei jus, ut si 
homo exuto aflfectu in tertio simili contempletur quod sui amore excas- 
catus in se videre non vult, per conscientiam obligatur ad agnoscendam 
causfB dmnsB justitiam. Imo neminem Beus daznnat, nisi quern sua 
condemnet consoientia. Habet enim Deua in omni homine suum tri^ 
bunal, sui sedem judicii, et per hominem 4e homine judicat. 
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Himself^ bad as yet missed tbe scope of the parable^ answering 
as ihey did, He will miserably destroy those wicked men,^ 
and will let out his vineyard ynto other husbandmeuy^ and so, 
before they were aware, pronounced sentence , against them- 
selves; or it may^be that they as yet pretended not to perceive 
its drift, and therefore rendered necessary the still more ex- 
plicit words (ver. 42-44), which it was impossible any longer 
to affect to misunderstand : Therefore I say unto you, The 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof Then at length Christ and 
his adversaries stood face to face, as did once before a prophet 
and a wicked king of Israel, when the prophet, having obtained 
in his disguise a sentence from the lips of the king against 
himself, removed the ashes from his face, and the king 
discerned him that he was of the prophets, and understood 
that he had unconsciously pronounced his own doom (1 Kin. 
XX. 41). t — The God forbid,^* which, according to St. Luke, 

the people uttered, when they heard the terrible doom of the 
husbandmen, gives evidence that the scope of the parable had 


* KaKovQ KaKwQ, a proverbial expression, and one, as Grotius ob- 
serves, petita ex piirissimo sennone Greece, cf. Winer’s Orammatik, 
Ixii. I. p. 602. This parallel, a parallel in much more than those t^\o 
w'ords, may suffice in place of many that might be adduced : 

Totydp (Tf* ’OXv/iTTOv Tovi' 6 irpetrfievwv Trar^p, 

Mrrifitav r ’Epirrvc, Kal rtXetripopoc AiViy 

KaKOvg KaK&g f6€ipBiav, ijOeXop 

Toy avlpa X^ftaig SKjSaXeiy ava^Liog. 

Sophocles, Ajax, 1889. 

• 

Our version has not attempted to preserve tlie paronomasia, which 
for evident reasons is far from being easy. The same difficulty attends 
the double ipdelpeiy at 1 Cor. iii. 17, for which our vereion has equally 
failed to give an equivalent. Similar idioms are not unfrequent in 
Greek. Thus Xafiirpog XapLirpQg, peydXoi fityaXtag, KaSttpa Kadapwg, 
stpivog etpLvm, KaXov KaXQg (Loheckt Faraliponiena,^, 68) ; and in Latih 
pessimum pessime. — How remarkable in connection with this passage 
are those words of Josephus (B. J. iv. 6, 2), in which he asserts his 
conviction that the causes of the destruction of Jerusalem might be 
traced up to the murder of one man, Anapiiis the high priest i he only 
errs in the person whom he names. 

f Compare the rules which Cicero {i)e Invent, i. 82) gives for this 
bringing of an adveraary unconsciously to convict himself. 
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not escaped their comprehension, that they had understood it, 
evei^i before its jdain interpretation at the last. The Pharisees 
had too much wariness and self-command to have allowed 
such an exclamation to have escaped from them. The excla- 
mation itself was either an expression of |ear, desiring that 
such evil might be averted ; or else of unbelief, " That shall 
never be, it is impossible that our privileges can ever be so 
forfeited:” more probably this latter, from the spirit and 
temper of those who give it utterance. 

This truth, so strange and unwelcome to his hearers, 
the Lord confirms by a prophecy from the Old Testament, 
which showed plainly that such a turn of things had been con- 
templated long before in the counsels of God : Did ye never 
read in the Scriptures, The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the comer The quotation is 
from Ps. cxviii. 22, 23, a psalm which the Jews recognized as 
applying to Messiah, and of which there is a like application 
at Acts iv. 11 ; 1 Pet. ii. 7; and an allusion somewhat more 
remote, Ephes. ii. 20.* The passage quoted forms an exact 
parallel with this parable. The builder^^ there correspond 
to the husbandmev!^ here ; those were appointed of God to 
carry up the spiritual temple, as these to cultivate the spiritual 
vineyard. The rejection of the chief corner-stone answers 
exactly to the denying and murdering of the heir. The motive 
which induces our Lord to abandon for a moment the image 
of the vineyard, is because of its inadequacy to set forth one 
important part of the truth, which yet was needful to make 
the moral complete, namely this, that the malice of the 
Pharisees should not defeat the purpose of God, that the Son 


* The aKpoyiovialoQ there = X/0oc elc KEtpaXriv ytovlai here ; the 
headstone of Zech.iv. 7. Aquila: 6 XeOot b wpioreviav (see 1 Kin v. 17). 
It was a favourite view of the early Fathers that Christ was called the 
corner-stone because He united the Jew and the Gentile, making both 
one; thus Augustine, in almost numberless places, — for instance 
(8erm, Ixxxviii 3 1) : Angulus duos parietes copulat de diverso veni- 
entes. Quid tarn diversum, quam circumcisio et prseputium, habens 
unum parietem de Judaell, alterum parietem de gentibus? sed angulari 
lapide copulantur. 
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sliouM yet be the heir ; and that not merely vengeance should 
be taken^ but that He should take it/ Now this is di&tmptly 
brought out in the rejected stone becolhing the head of the 
corner^ on which the builders should stumble and fall and be 
broken;* * * § — -on which they were now already thus stumbling 
and falling, and which, if they set themselves against it to the 
ei^, would fall upon them, and utterly destroy them.f They 
fall on the stone, who are offended at Christ in his low estate 
(Isai, viii. 14 ; Luke ii. 34) ; of this sin. his hearers were already 
guilty. There was yet a worse sin vrhich they were on the 
point of committing, which He warns them would be followed 
with a more tremendous punishment : they oii whom the stone 
falls are those who set themselves in distinct and self-conscious 
opposition against the Lord; who, knowing who He is, do yet 
to the end oppose themselves to Him and to his kingdom 
and they shall not merely fall and be broken, for one might 
recover himself, though with some present harm, from such a 
fall as this ; but on them the stone shall fall and shall grind§ 
them to powder,— in the words of Daniel (ii. 35), like the 
chaff of the summer threshing-floors,^^ — destroying and crush- 
ing them for ever.|| 

* Cajetan: Plus subjungit quam parabola X)ateretur: parabola enim 
usque ad vindictam duxit ; sed hac additione suppletur, quod occisio 
filii non privavit iilium basreditate : hoc enim sigmlicat adjuncta pro- 
phetia de Messia sub metaphora lapidis. 

f Laclimann marks ver. 44 in Matthew as an interpolation, brought 
in from St. Luke ; and it certainly seems out of its place, as one would 
have naturally looked for it after ver. 42. 

I So Tertullian (Adv. Marc. iii. 7), and Augustine : Christus verus 
lapis in hoc seculo quasi terrse inlixus jacct, in judicio vero future 
quasi ex summo veniet, impios conteret : hoc dictum est de lapide illo, 
Qui oflenderit in lapidem ilium, conquassabit eum ; super quern vene- 
rit, conteret eum: aliud est conquassaii, aliud conteri: conquassari 
minus est quam conteri. 

§ AiKfiiiffH, from XiKfxdf: (==7rrvoy, Matt. iii. 12), the fan with which 
the chaff, which in the act of threshing had been crushed and broken 
into^ minute fragments, is scattered and driven away upon the wind 
(Isai. xli. 2, 15, 16). In the N.T. it occurs only here; in the parallel 
passage, Dan. ii. 4A, XiKfxfiffei vdaac rac /JaatXe/ac. 

II H, de Sto.Tictore makes the following application of the parable 
to every man {Annott. in Luc.) : Secundum tiitbralem 'sensum vinea 
locator, com mysterium^baptismi fidelibus ad exeroendum opere com- 
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Alt three Evangelists notice the exasperation of the chief 
prie'sts and scribes^ when they perceived, as all did at last, 
though some soonef than others, that the parable was spoken 
against them. They no longer kejft any terms with the Lord, 
and, had they not feared the peofle; would have laid violent 
hands on Hi^i at once. Yet not even so did He give them 
up ; but as; Hfe had, in this parable, set forth their relation to 
God as a relation of as He had shown them how a charge 
was laid uporrthem/ which they incurred the greatest guilt 
and the most fearfnl danger in neglecting to fulfil, so in the 
parable which He next spake, in that of the Marriage of the 
King^s Son, He sets it forth in a yet more inviting light as 
a relation of privilege. He presents to them their work not 
any more as a task and burden laid upon them, but as a grace 
and boon freely imparted to them; — which therefore they 
incurred an equal danger and guilt, or indeed a greater, in 
counting light of or despising. 


mittitur. Mittuntuf^tres servi ut de fructu accipiant, cum Lex, Psal- 
modia, Prophetia, ad bene agendum hortatur : sed contumeliis affecti, 
vel cflBsi ejiciuntur, cum senno auditus vel conteiAnitur, vel blasphema- 
• tur. Missum insuper bseredem occidit, qui fihum Dei contemnit, et 
Spiritui, quo sanctificatus est, contumcliam facit. Vinea altCri datur, 
cum gratia, quam superbus abjicit, bumilis ditatur. 


T P. 
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PARABLE XII. 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE KIN&S SON* 


, Matthew xxii. 1-14. 

^HIS parable, and that which is found at Luke xiv^ 16, are 
not to be confounded with one another,t as if they were 
only two different versions of the same discourse. It is true 
that the same image, that of an invitation to a festival, lies 
at the root of both; yet were they plainly spoken on very 
different occasions, — that at a meal, this in the temple, — and 
that too, at a much earlier period of our Lord^s ministry than 
this. For then the hostility of the Pharisaic party had not yet 
openly declared itself, nor indeed reached that pitch to which 
it afterwards amved; on the contrary, one of the chief 
Pharisees, on the very occasion when the pther parable was 
spoken, had invited the Saviour to eat bread with him 
(Luke ,xiv. 1). But when this parable was spoken, their 
enmity had already attained to the highest point, even to the 
formal determination of making away with Christ by violent 
means (John xi. 47-53). Then there was yet hope that they 
might, perhaps, be won over to obedience to the truth ; now 
they are fixed in their rejection of the counsel of God, and 
in their hatred of his Christ. And consistently with the dif- 


* This title, which is the one given to the parable in the heading 
of the chapter in our version, seems preferable to that by which it is 
sometimes called — namely, The Wedding Gaiment; for then the name 
is given, not from the main cii’cumstance of the naiiwtive, but from 
that which is but an episode in it; and the other title, The Mariiage 
of the King’s Son, quite as effectually distinguishes the present pai'- 
able from that of The Great Supper in St Luke. 

t See Augustine, I)e Cons. JSvang. ii. 71 ; Gregoiy the Great, Horn. 
88 inEvang.; yet, strangely enough, Thcophylact, Calvin, and Maldo- 
natus, hold that they are one and the same — the last saying, Quse 
dissimilia videntur adeo sunt levia, ut ab haxj si^tentii. dimovere non 
deb^t. 
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ferent times, and the different tempers of the hearers, the piwr- 
able in St. Luke Wearis a milder, in St. Matthew a severer, as- 
pect : — in the latter the guilt is greater, the retribution more 
terrible. In that other, the guests decline indeed the invita- 
tion, but civilly excuse themsckes; in this, they mark their 
contempt for the invitation as strongly as they can, not think- 
ing it worth their while to make any excuse, and some of them 
maltreating and killing the servants, the bearers of the mess- 
age : doubtless too, had it consisted with the decorum of the 
other parts of the narration, the king's son himself would have 
been the bearer of the invitation and the victim of their out- 
rage, as the householder’s son in the last parable. In that the 
contemptuous guests are merely excluded from the festival, — 
in this, their city is burned up and themselves destroyed. And 
as the contempt would be aggravated in proportion to the 
dignity and honour of the person inviting and the solemnity of 
the occasion, this increased guilt is set forth by the fact that 
it is a king, and no common man as in that other, who makes 
the festival, — so that rebellion is mingled with their contempt, 
— and the festival itself no ordinary one, but one in honour of 
his son’s marriage ; by which latter circumstance is brought 
out the relation of the Jews, not merely to the kingdom of God 
in general, but their relation to Jesus, the personal theocratic 
King ; and in every way the guilt involved in their rejection 
of Him is enhanced. And again, while in the parable recorded 
by St. Luke, nothing more is threatened than that God would 
turn from one portion of the Jewish people, — from the priests 
and the Pharisees, — and offer the benefits which they counted 
light of, to another part of the same nation, — the people that 
knew not the law, the publicans and harlots, — ^with only a 
slight intimation (ver. 33) of the call of the Gentiles ; in St. 
Matthew it is threatened that the kingdom of God shall be 
taken wholly away from the Jewish people, who had now 
proved themselves in the mass, and with very few exceptions, 
despisers of its privileges, and given to the Gentiles.* 


^ Fleck {De Reg, Div, p. 241) with truth observes : Pai'abolarum iu 
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But a late caviller,* not attending to these circumstances, 
which justify and perfectly explain the appearance of the 
parahle in forms so different, asserts that here St. Luke is the 
only accurate narrator of Christ's words, and that St. Matthew 
has xnixed up with them some foreign elements, — ^for instance, 
some particulars, as Of the maltreatment and murder of the 
servants, drawn from the parable preceding; and has also 
blended into the same whole the fragment of another, namely, 
of the Wedding Garment, which when uttered was totally dis- 
tinct. For the first assertion his only argument wearing the 
slightest appearance of probability, is, that while it is quite 
intelligible that husbandmen should abuse and maltreat ser« 
vants^f their lord, who came demanding rent from them; it is 
inconceivable, and therefore could not find place in a parable, 
of which perfect verisimilitude is a necessary condition, that 
invited guests, however unwilling to keep their engagement, 
should actually maltreat and kill the servants sent to remind 
them that the festival, to which they were engaged, was now 
ready. It is, of course, true that this can with difficulty be 
conceived, when we suppose no other motive but unwillingness 
to keep the engagement at work in them. Yet may we not 
presume that a deep alienation &om their lord, with areadiness 
to resist and rebel against him, existing long before, found its 
utterance here? In the presence of these his ambassadors, 
an outrage against whom would express as much as an out- 
rage against himself, the desired ocoainoii may have offered it- 
self for showing a hostility, which bad long been cntertained.f 


posterioribus Mattbaeiani libi-i partibus propositarum talis est indoles, 
ut sacrum divmi animi moerorem Spirent, et severum prodant liabitum. 
Incidunt in ea tempora quibus Pbarisseorum, sacerdotum, seniorum- 
que piebis machinationem, maligna consilia, ct cescitatem abunde ex- 
pertus Sen^ator, divinae causae quotidie infestiores prsevidit futures. 
And Unger {Be Parah, Jes. Nat. p. 122) : Videtur itaque Matthaus 
pai'abolam ti-adidisse, qualem Jesus posteriore eS.que austeriore occa- 
sione ipse repetierit, vaiiatam, aucUorem^ severiorem, jam toto de 
populo judaico moeste vaticinantem. 

* SxBATTSS, Leben Jeeu, vol. i. p. 677, seq. 

f Oftentimes in the East, a feast would ha^e a great political sig- 
mfieance^would, in fact, be a gi’eat gathering of the vassals of the 
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The little appatent motive makes their conduct almost mon- 
strous, yet thus fitter to declare the monstrous fact, that men 
should maltreat and slay the messengers of God^s grace, the 
ambassadors of Christ, who come to them with glad tidings of 
good things, — should be ready td rend theniy as well as to 
tread their pearls under foot. 

His other assertion, that the latter part of the parable which 
relates to the wedding garment cannot have originally belonged 
to it, rests partly on the old objection, that the guest could.not 
in justice be punished for not having that, which, as the course 
of the story goe^, he had no opportunity of obtaining, — on 
which objection there will be occasion presently to remark, — 
•and partly upon this, that there is here an entirely new and 
alien element introduced into, and marring the unity of, the 
parable ; something appended to, not intimately cohering with, 
it. But so far from this being the case, we have here a 
wonderftil example of the love and wisdom which marked the 
teaching of our Lord. For how fitting was it that in a parable, 
which invited sinners of every degree to a fellowship in the 
blessings of the Gospel, they should be reminded likewise, 
that for the lasting enjoyment of these, they must put oflf their 
former conversation, — in Theophylact’s words, ^^that the 
entrance, indeed, to the marriage-feast is without scrutiny, for 
by grace alone we are called, as well bad as good ; but the life 
of those that have entered, hereafter shall not be without 
scrutiny : the King will make a very strict examination of 
those who, having entered into the faith, shall be found in 
filthy garments” — a most needful caution, lest any should 
abuse the grace of God, and forget that while, as regarded the 
past, they were freely called, they were yet for the time pre- 
sent and to come called unto holiness. 

king; contemplated on this side, their refhsal to come at once assumes 
the aspect of rebellion. Thus there ai'e many reasons to suppose that 
the feast recorded in Esth. i. is the same as the great gathering which 
Xerxes (Ahasuerus) made, when he was planning his Greek expedition 
(vvWoyov MicXtirov Tlipamv r&v dpfor<ai^, Herod, vii. 8), though He- 
rodotus brings out more its political, the sacred liistorian its festal, 
side^ 
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Thus much cm the relation in which this parable stands to 
that recorded by St. Luke. In the present as compared with 
the last, we see how the Lord is revealing Himself in ever 
clearer light as the central person of the kingdom, giving here 
a far plainer hint than there of the nobility of his descent. 
There He was indeed the son, the only and beloved one, of the 
householder ; but here his race is royal, and He appears as 
Himself at once the king, and the king^s son (Ps. Ixxii. 1). 
This appearance of the householder as also the king announces 
that the sphere in which this parable moves is that of the Ncw- 
Testament dispensation, is that of the kingdom, which was 
announced before, but was only actually present with the 
coming of the king. That last was a parable of the 01d-Tes-< 
tament history ; even Christ Himself appears there rather as 
the last and greatest of the line of its prophets and teachers, 
than as the founder of a new kingdom. In that, a parable of 
the law, God appears demanding something /rom men ; in this, 
a parable of grace, God appears more as giving something to 
them. There, He is displeased that his demands are not com- 
plied with ; here, that his goodness is not accepted : there He 
requires ; here He imparts. And thus, as we so often find, the 
two mutually complete one another ; this taking up the matter 
where the other left it. 


The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king^ which 
made a marriage^ for his sonJ^ The two favourite images 
under which the prophets set forth the blessings of the new 
covenant, and of all near communion with God, that of a 


* The plii ase iroitiv yafiov, occurring Gen. xxix, 22 ; Tob. viii. 19 ; 
I Macc. ix. 37, x. 58 (lxx.), is rather, as also often in classical Greek, 
to celebrate the marriage feast than the inamage (sec Matt. xxv. 10 ; 
Esth. li. 18) , and sometimes the notion of the marriage is altogether 
lost, and that of the festival alone remains : so for instance, Esth. ix. 
22, where the ydfioi are merely feastings ; not otherwise, I think, should 
the word be understood at Luke xiv. 8, and at ver. 4 of the present 
parable. Singularly enough, exactly the reverse has happened with 
the German Hochzeit, which signifying at first any high festival, is now 
only the festival of a marriage These marriage festivities lasted com- 
monly seven, or fourteen, days (Gen. xxix. 27 ; Judg. xiv. 1 2 ; Tob. viii.19) . 
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festival (Isai. xxV. 6; Ixv. 13; Cant. v. 1), and that of a 
marriage (Isai. Ixi. 10 ; Ixii. 5 ; Hos. ii. 19 ; Matt. ix. 15 ; 
J olm hi. 29 ; Ephes. v. 82 ; 2 Cor. xi. 2), are united and inter- 
penetrate one another in the marriage festival* here. There 
appears indeed this inconvenience, resulting from the inade- 
quacy of things human to set forth things divine, that the 
members of the Chui’ch are at once the guests invited to the 
feast, and, in their collective capacity, constitute the bride at 
whose espousals the feast is given.f But in the .progress of 
the narrative the circumstances of the marriage altogether fall 
into the back-ground the different conduct of the guests 
invited to the feast becomes the prominent feature of the nar- 
ration. This parable, like the last, has its groundwork and 
its rudiments in the Old Testament (Exod. xxiv. 11 ; Zeph, i. 
7, 8 ; Prov. ix. 1) ; and it entered quite into the circle of Jewish 
expectations, that the setting up of the kingdom of the Messiah 
should be accompanied with, and ushered in by, a glorious 
festival : nor does our Lord Himself refuse elsewhere to make 
use* of the same image for the setting forth the same truths 
(Luke xxii. 18, 30). It is true indeed that the marriage is 
spoken of there, and at Rev. xix. 7, as one that shall not take 

place till the end of the present age, while here the Lord 

• 

' * Vitringa (//i Apocal, xix. 7) ; NuptiaB ix>saD figurant arctissimam 
Chiisti cum Ecclesia unioncm, fido utrinque dat^, ct fmderah contractu 
obsignatam, ad faciendam sfuiitualem sobolem, qusc orbem leplcat. 
Epulum iiiiptiale aduinbiat turn bcneficia gratiaa, qufe vi justitiffi 
Clinsti Ecclesisc ad satietatcin et bilarilatem exbibentur, turn illorum 
beneficiorum communion em, turn demqiie laetitiam et festivitatem, qu® 
cum fi uitione bonorum gratiaB conjungitur, et ex ea ad convivas hujus 
epuli redundat. 

f Augustine (In Ep 1 Joh. Tract. 2): Non quomodo in nuptiis 
carnalibus alii frcquentant nuptias et alia nubit : in Ecclesia qui fre- 
quentant, si bene frequentant, sponsa fiunt. ^ 

I This difficulty would be altogether escaped, if we understood this 
marriage as one between the divine Word and the human Nature, — God 
and man united and making one Christ ; so Augustine and Gregory the 
Great (Horn. 38 in Evang.) have understood it, though certainly neither 
to the exclusion of the more obvious meaning suggested by such pass- 
ages as Ephes, v. 24-32, according to which the marriage would be one 
between Christ and his Church. Gregory shows how well the two 
interpretations can be reconciled, saying, In hoc Pater regi filio nuptias 
fecit, quo ei per incamationis mysterium sanctam Ecclesiam sociavit. 
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speaks of it as already present; but the two statements are 
easily reconcilahle, when we keep in mind how distinct the 
espousals and the actual marriage were held in the East^ 
and contemplate his first coming as the time of his espousals^ 
while not till his second coming will He lead home his bride. 

At a fitting time the king sent forth his servants^ to call 
them that were hidden to the wedding^^ — we must presume, a 
numerous company, for in the corresponding parable in St, 
Luke, the giver of thb feast, a private man as it would seem, 
*'bade many.^^ Here then we may suppose still larger num- 
bers to have been bidden, even as the maker of the feast was 
a greater person, and the occasion a more solemn one (com- 
pare Esth. i. 3-9). This second invitation, or admonishment 
rather, is quite according to Eastern manners. Thus Esther 
invites Haman to a banquet on the morrow (Esth. v. 8), and 
when the time has actually arrived, the chamberlain comes to 
bring him to the banquet (vi. 14). Modern travellers testify 
to the same custom now of repeating the invitation to a great 
entertainment, at the moment when all things are in actual 
readiness; so that there is no reason at all why with some 
we should make them that were bidden^^ to mean them that 
were now to be bidden.t 

Indeed, deeper reasons than those that lie on the surface 
of the parable are against this j for our Lord in assuming the 
guests to have been invited long before, would bring out that 
the new was not indeed new, but rather a fulfilment of the old ; 
that He claimed to be heard, not as one suddenly starting up, 
unconnected with all which had gone before Him, but as Him- 
self the end of the law,^^ that to which it all had been tending, 
the birth with which the whole Jewish dispensation had been 
pregnant, and which at length gave a meaning to it all. In 
those words, to call them that were Udden/^ He teaches us, 


* Technically, vocatores, invitatores, SstwyoKXriTopeg, 

iXiarpoi. See Prov. ix, 3-5 

t Thus StoiT (Opusc. Acad, vol. i p. 120) afiirms rove KCKXvpeyove 
may as well signify vocandos as vocatos ! Bid not this refute itself, 
Luke xiv. 16, 17, would be decisive in the matter. 
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as He woi;ild fain hare taught those who then heard ths^ 
there was nothing abrupt in the coming in, of his kingdom^ 
that its rudiments had a long while before been laid^ that all 
which they clung to as precious in their past history was pro- 
phetic of blessings now actually present to themselves.* The 
invitation first went forth at the constitution of the Jewish 
nation as God^s elect people, and ran through all their history. 
It was taken up and repeated by each succeeding prophet, as 
he prophesied of the crowning grace that should one day be 
brought to Israel in the actual presence in the midst of it of 
its Lord and King, and summoned the people to hold them- 
selves in a spiritual readiness against that day. 

Yet the actual calling of them that were bidden^^ pertained 
not to these, the prophets of the older dispensation. They 
spoke only of good things to come. Not till the days of John 
. the Baptist was the kingdom actually present, was there any 
manifestation of the king^s son^ any summoning of the guests, 
bidden long before, to come to the marriage. By the first 
band of servants I should understand John and the Apostles in 
their first mission — that which they accomplished during the 
lifetime of the Lord, his Incarnation being the true bridal of 
the earth and heaven.f His own share in summoning the 
guests, his inviting them, that is, imto Himself, his Come 


* Seo ill this view the admirable use which Tertullian makes of 
this parable, or rather of its parallel (Luke xiv. 16), arguing against 
Marcion (iv. 31), whose great aim was to cut loose the New Testament 
from the Old. So too Irenseus, Con. Har. iv. 36. 

f These missions by the king of his servants to summon the guests 
(ver. 3, 4) have been sometimes differently understood. Thus Origen 
applies them both to the sending of the prophets under the law ; Jerome 
makes no doubt that the first mission (ver. 3) is to be so understood, 
though he is more doubtful about the second. So too Gregoiy the 
Great {Honi. 38 in Emng) understands it : Bis itaque servos ad invi- 
tandum misit, quia Incarnationem Unigeniti et per prophetas dixit* 
futuram, et per Apostolos nunciavit factam. I am now persuaded, 
however, that Hilary’s is in the main the true explanation ; who {Comm, 
in Matth. in loc.) thus expresses himself : Servi missi, qiii invitatos 
vocarent, Apostoli sunt : eorum enim erat proprium, commonefacere 
eos, quos invitaverant propheiae^ Qui vero itecum eum prsBceptorum 
conditione mittuntur, Apostolioi sunt viri et successores Apostolorum. 
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unto is naturally in the parable kept out of sight. It 
would have disturbed those proprieties which it was needful to 
observe, to have made the king^s son himself a bearer of the 
invitation. A condescension so infinite would have seemed 
unnatural; for it is only the son of the heavenly king that has 
ever stooped so far. He indeed, putting back no ofiicfe of love 
^nd loving service from Himself, was content, even while the 
marriage was made for Him, to be as one of those sent forth to 
call the guests thereunto. We observe upon this first occasion 
no actual maltreatment of the servants sent out; a general 
averseness, indeed, from the message, and alienation from the 
messengers ; but as yet no positive outrage ; nor were there any 
displays of such against the Apostles or disciples during the 
lifetime of the Lord,* nor at the first against the Lord Himself. 
It was simply they would not come,^^ Ye will not come to 
me, that ye may have life.’^ 

Again he sent forth other sermntsJ\ The invitation which 
Christ made to the Jews in the days of his flesh, and which 
they had rejected then. He renews after his resurrection and 
ascension. Of these indeed, as of the crucifixion, nothing is 
said ; for the parable would not bear it. It need not perplex 
us to find this second company spoken of as other servants,^’ 
while, in fact, many of them were the same. In the first place, 
there were many other now associated with these, Stephen and 
Barnabas and Paul, with many more, who not till after Pente- 
cost were added to the Church. Those, too, who were the 
same, yet went forth as new men, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
with a message fuller than at the first, not preaching generally 
a kingdom of God, but preaching now Jesus and the resur- 
rection f declaring, which it may be observed they had not 
been bidden to do before, that all things were ready that all 
the obstacles in the way of men^s entrance into the kingdom, 
Vhich their sin had reared up, God^s grace had removed 

* The death of John the Baptist cannot be urged as invalidating 
this assertion ; for he by whose command he was murdered was an 
Edomite, not therefore one of the invited guests at all — and moreover 
it was for preaching the Law, not the -Gospel, that he died. 
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(Acts ii. 38, 39 ; iii. 19-26 ; iv. 12) ; that in that very blood 
which they had impiously shed, there was forgiveness of all 
sins, and freedom of access to God. And let us not miss in 
•the parable or in its application the infinite grace which gives 
to the guests the opportunity of coming to a'better mind, and 
making good their former neglect and contempt. The king, 
as though he thought it possible that they deferred coming, 
not being aware that all the preparations were completed, 
or that some other misunderstanding had kept them away, 
instead of threatening or rebuking, told his servants only to 
press the message with greater distinctness and instancy: 

Tell them which are bidden/^ so tell them that they cannot 
mistake, that every anterior preparation is made,* and that 
now all things are ready, And exactly thus was it with the 
Apostles after the crucifixion ; how willing were they to look 
upon all that was past in the mildest possible light ; thus Peter : 

And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it^^ 
(Acts iii, 17); — how did they refuse to dwell upon the past 
sin, urging rather the present grace 1 

If the king’s servants had found dull and deaf ears on their 
first mission, they find still greater averseness from themselves 
and from their message on their second. And they too them- 
selves fare worse. The guests, when they heard the reiterated 
invitation, made light of it, and went their ways, one to his 
farm, another to his merchandise!^ There are ever in the world 
two kinds of despisers of the Gospel of God : some in whom it 
excites feelings of positive enmity ; of these we shall hear pre- 
sently ; others who do not so much actively hate it, as love 
the world better than it. These last are those who go their 
way, one to his farm, another to his merchandise!^ The 
question arises, Can we make a distinction here ? did the Lord 
intend a distinction? Perhaps if we understand of the first 

“ My oxen and my failings are kiUed*' This would be a sign 
of the immediate nearness of the feast. Chardin ( Voy. en Perse, vol. 
iv. p. 48) : On tiie le matin le mouton et Tagneau qu’on mangera le 
soir. , . . Les Persans croient que la meiileure chair est le plus fraiche 
tuee. (See Gen. xviii. 7, 8 ; xhii, 16 ; Prov, ix. 1-6.) 
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as one wlio went to his estate, and the word will perfectly bear 
us out in this, a distinction will appear. The first is the 
landed proprietor, the second the merchant. The first would 
what he already possesses, the second would acquire 
what as yet is *his only in anticipation. This will agree 
with Luke xiv. 18, 19; where the guest who has bought a 
^property and must needs go and see it, will be one who has 
entered into the first condition; the guest who would fain 
try his five yoke of oxen, will belong to the second. The 
temptations which beset the having and the getting ^ though 
cognate, are yet not altogether the same. There is quite difler- 
ence enough between them to account for the distinction. One 
of the guests when urged to come, turned to that which by his 
own or other men^s labour he had already gotten — another to 
that which he was hoping to get.* We have here those who 
are full, and those who are hoping to be full, of this world ; 
and the woe which the Lord pronounced, Luke vi. 25, has 
come upon them ; for this fulness has prevented them from 
discovering their emptiness of things heavenly; the divine 
hunger, the hunger and thirst after righteousness, has never 
been awakened in their souls. 

Nor is this the worst; the remnant took his servants, 
and entreated them spitefully, and slew them^ The oppositions 
to the Gospel are not merely natural, they are also devilish. 
Men^s worldliness resists the truth; but there are deeper 
evils in their hearts, which it will often not fail to arouse. 
It wounds their pride, it affronts their self-righteousness; 
and where they dare, they will visit on those that bring it 
the hate which they bear to itself. Three forms of outrage 
are enumerated here; and what an abundant commentary 
on these prophetic words of the Lord do the Acts of the 

* Bengel, who is gifted with such wonderful skill in detecting the 
finer allusions of Scripture, brings out the difference exactly so : Alius 
per falsam avTapKeiav, alius per cupiditatem acquirendi detentus. And 
Gerhard suggests, tliough with no great confidence, the same explana- 
tion (JIarm. Evasg. 163) ; Quid si per abei^ntes ad negotiationera in- 
telligamuB eos qui inhiant opibus ad hue acquirendis ; per abeuntes ad 
villam, qui male delectantur in opibus jam ante partis et acquisitis ? 
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Apostles, and much else in the later Scriptures, supply. They 
taok/* or laid yiolent hands on, servafits^^ (Acts iv. 8 ; 
V. 18 ; vijd, 3) ; they entreated them spitefully^^ (Acts v. 40 j 
xiv. 6, 19; xvii. 5 ; xxi. 80; xxiii. 2) ; they slew them^^ (Acts 
vii 58 ; xii. 3 ; cf. Matt xxiii. 34).* 

But when the king heard thereof, he was wroth^ The 
insult was to him, and was intended for him ; as in every case 
where an ambassador is outraged, it is his master whom the 
blow was intended to reach (2 Sam. x.). As such it was 
avenged ; for the king sent forth his armies/^ that is, as some 
say, God sent forth his avenging angels, the armies in heaven 
(Rev. xix. 14), the legions that are at his bidding (Matt. xxvi. 
53 ; 1 Kin. xxii. 19 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16) ;t or, it may be, the 
hosts of RomeJ (Dan. ix. 26), which were equally his armies,^* 
since even ungodly men are men of God^s hand, by whom 
He punishes his own people that have sinned, or executes 
vengeance on other more wicked than themselves (thus Tsai. 
X. 4, O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger and compare Isai. 
xiii. 5; Ezek. xvi. 41; Jer. xxv* 9, ^^Nebuchadnezzar, my 
servant’^) . In fact, the two explanations flow into one, for 
when God^s wrath is to be executed, the earthly and visible 
ministers of his judgments and the unseen armies of heaven 
are evermore leagued together. The natural eye sees only 
those, the spiritual eye beholds the other also behind. It is 
ever at such moments as it was with Israel of old (1 Chron. 
xxi. 16). The multitude, to whom the purged spiritual eye 
was wanting, beheld only the outward calamity, the wasting 
pestilence ; but David lifted up his eyes and saw the angel of 

* To this part of the parable 2 Chron. xxx. 10 supplies an interest- 
ing parallel. When Hezekiah restored the worship of Jehovah at 
Jerusalem, he sent messengers throughout all the tnbes, inviting all 
Israel to share in the solemn passover which he was about to keep — 
that is, bidding them to the feast. “ So the posts passed from city to 
city . . . but they laughed tliem to scorn and mocked them.” Yet as 
guests w^ere brought in to the mai-riage-supper, so in this case also, 
divers humbled themselves, and came to Jerusalem.” 
f Gregoiy tlie Great {Horn. 3B in Evmty .) : Quid namque sunt ilia 
Angelorum agmina, nisi exercitus Regis nostri ? 
t So IrenfiBUS, Con. Bar, iv. 86, 6. 
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the Lord, standing between the earth and the heaven, having 
a drawn sword in his hand.* The dty of these murderers^^ 
can, of course, be no other than Jerusalem, the central point 
of the Jewish theocracy (Matt, xxiii. 34, 35; Luke xiii. 33, 34; 
Acts vii. 39 ; xii. 2, 3). There lies an awful threat in this 
appellation which is given it. It is their city, “ the city of 
these murderers not any longer ‘^the city of the great King,^^ 
,who no longer owns it for his. With a similar threatening 
Christ .says, Your house is left unto you desolate^^ (Matt, 
xxiii. 38); your house, not mine, for I have forsaken it, 
however it may still bear my name. So to Moses God says. 
Thy people have corrupted themselves^^ (Exod. xxxii. 7); 
thy people,^^ not mine ; for the covenant between Him and 
them was suspended by their sin. 

Theri^ (Acts xiii. 46) ^^saith he to his servants, The wed- 
ding is ready ; but they which were bidden were not worthy P 
Their unworthiness consisted in their rejection of the invita- 
tion, even as the worthiness of those* who did find a place at 
the festival consisted — ^not in their previous state, for in that 
regard they were most unworthy of the honour of sitting down 
at the king^s table, — but in their acceptance of the invitation. 

ye therefore into the highways,’\ and as many as ye shall 
find bid to the marriage,^^ Here the doctrine so hateful to 

* Even the heathen could understand this Wlien Troy was perish- 
ing, the poet describes the multitude as seeing only tiieir Grecian 
enemies engaged in the woi k of desti'uction ; but to ^Eneas, when his 
goddess mother had purged his eyes, there aiipeai-ed other foes ; to him 
Apparent dirse facies inimicaque Trojm < . 

Numtna magna Deim, Mneid. ii. 601-623. 

f It seems hai’d to determine whether these SisSoboi are transitus 
or exitus (Passow gives botfi meanings, Durchgang and Ausgang) : 
whether the thoroughfares (see Ps. i 3, nxx., where the word is used for 
channels of w^aters), or the outlets leading from the city (Grotius : Vice 
extra urbem ducentes), or such as entered into its places and squai’es 
(Kuinoel : Gompita viainim), or the points where many roads or streets 
meet; Chi^^sostom (//om. 69 in MaUh.) more than once substitutes 
TpwbovQ* (Schleusner : Loca ubi plures plate® concurrunt.) All these 
places have an equal fitness, in regard of being places of concourse 
and I’esort, where the seiwants might hope soon to gather a company. 
But we must not permit the English expr^sion MgHways'* to sug- 
gest to us places in the country as contra^iistingulshed from the town, 
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Jewish ears (see Acts xxii. 21, 22), the calling of the Gentiles, 
and that by occasion of the disobedience of the Jews, is again 
plainly declared. By the breaking off of the natural branches 
of the olive room shall be made for the grafting in of the wild 
olive in their stead (Rom. xi.), — so Paul sets forth that truth, 
which here his Lord declares under the image of the exclusion 
of those guests, who in the natural order of things would have 
best become the wedding, and were invited to it, and the 
reception of those gathered in from the highways in their 
stead.. Compare Matt. viii. 10-12, of which this parable is 
only the ampler unfolding. 

Hereupon the servants wmt out into the highways, and 
gathered together all as many as they found, both had and 
good!^ In the spirit of this command, Philip went down to 
the city of Samaria, and preached Christ unto them” there 
(Acts viii. 5); Peter baptized Cornelius and his company y and 
Paul proclaimed to the men of Athens how God now com- 
manded all men everywhere to repent.” When it is said 
they gathered in as well as good ,^^ — in which words 

there is a passing over from the thing signifying to the thing 
signified, since moral qualities would scarcely be predicated of 
the guests as such, — we are not to see here an explanation of 
the fact that one should hereafter be found at the festival with- 
out a wedding garment ; it is not to prepare the way for and to 
account for that fact, that these different qualities of the guests 
are mentioned. Bad^^ here is not equivalent to not having 
a wedding garmenf^ there; on the contrary, many were ^^bad?^ 
when invited, who, through accepting the invitation, passed 
into the number of the good fo^* the beautiful words of 
Augustine on Christas love to his Church may find here their 
application, " He loved her foul, that He might make her 
fair.”* Neither may the terms " bad and ^raod,” and least of 

whither the servants were sent ; the image throughout the pamble is 
of a city, in which the rich and great and ni>ble, those who natuially 
would be selected for a king’s guests, refuse to come to his banquet, 
whereupon the poor of the same city are brought in to share it. 

• Foedam amavit, ut pulchi’am faceret; a thought which he pursues 
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all tke latter, be pressed too far : for speaking vith strict 
accuracy, none are good^^ till they have been incorporated 
into the body of Christ, and are sharers in his Spirit. Yet for 
all this few will deny that there are different degrees of moral 
life, even anterior to obedience to the call of the Gospel. There 
are good, such, for instance, as Cornelius, or those Gentiles 
vthat were a law to themselves (Rom. ii. 14; cf. Luke viii. 15); 
and " bad}^ those who are so far sunk in moral depravity, that 
to men there seems no hope of restoration for them ;* — such 
were some of you,^^ says the Apostle to the Corinthians,".after 
enumerating sinners of the worst kinds (1 Cor. vi. 9-11). 
The Gospel of Christ is the draw- net which brings within its 
ample folds both those who have been before honestly striving 
after a righteousness according to the law, and those who 
have been utterly dead in trespasses and sins.^^ Its invita- 
tion some of both classes accept ; wedding was furnished 
with gmstsJ* 

This, which was the conclusion of the other and earlier 
spoken parable (Luke xiv. 16), is only the first act m the 
present. There is still another solemn act of judgment to 
follow. Hitherto the parable with all the prophetic hints 


at length elsewhere {in 1 Ep, Joh. Tract 9), among \)ther things say- 
ing: Amavit nos prior qui semper est pulcher. Et qualcs amavit, nisi 
foedos et defonnes ? Non idSo tamen ut feedos diinitteret, sed ut 
mutaret et ex deformibus pulchros faceret. Quomodo erimus pulchri ? 
amando eum qui semper est pulcher. Quantum in te crescit amor, 
tantum crescit pulchritude, quia ipsa caritas est animss pulchntudo. 

* Jerome, on these **had and good.** Inter ipsos quoque Ethnicos 
est diversitas infinita, quum sciamus alios esse proclives ad vitia et 
ruentes od mala, olios ob hmiestatem morum virtutibus deditos. Au- 
gustine s conflict with the Felagiws wotdd have hindered liim from 
expressing himself exactly in these last words, and he will only allow 
these “ good** to be minus mali than the others Yet he too is most 
earnest against the abuse of these words, which should argue for allow- 
ing men to come to baptism without having faithfully renounced, as 
far as human eye could see, all their past ungodliness ; for that were 
to make the servants of the householder themselves the sowers of the 
tares {Do Fide et Op^, 17). Ambrose (Exp, in Luc. vii. 202) : Jubet 
bonos et malos intiuire, ut bonos augeat, malorum affectum in meliora 
commutet; ut compleretur illud quod leetum est; Tunc lupi et agni 
simul pasoentur. 
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and glimpses which it gives of the wickedness of men and 
judgments of Ood^ has been addressed to the chief priests and 
Pharisees; or generally to the Jewish nation^ in so far as it 
cared not^ or as it hated^ to hear the glad tidings of salvation. 
It is now for those who have accepted their portion therein, 
with an earnest warning also for them. Besides the sepa- 
ration between those who come and those who refuse to come, 
it shall be also tried at the last who among the actiial comers 
have walked worthy of their vocation, and who not; and as it 
has been thus or thus, there shall be a second sifting and 
separation. We have seen the judgment on the avowed foe ; 
that on the false friend is still to follow. It is the office of 
the servants to gather in the guests to the heavenly banquet ; 
but it is not thdr office here, any more than in the parable 
of the Tares, to separate decisively and finally between the 
worthy partakers and the unworthy intruders. And indeed, 
how should it be? For the garment which distinguishes 
these from those is worn, not on the body, but on the heart :* 
and only the Lord trieth the hearts.^^ 

It pertained, we may presume, to the dignity of the king, 
that he should not appear at the festival till all were assem- 
bled, nor indeed till all had now occupied their places at the 
banquet ; for that the guests were arranged, and as we should 
say, though with a certain incorrectness, " seated,^' is implied 
in the word which describes them now.f But then, when he 
came in to see the guests, he saw there a man which had not 
on a wedding garments At once he detected one who lacked 
the comely apparel which became a guest admitted to a royal 
festival. Him he addresses, as yet wijh a gentle compellation, 
for it was yet to be seen whether he could explain away his 
apparent contempt; ^‘Friend, how earnest thou in hither, not 
havingX a wedding garment But he could not ; he was 
speechlessJ^ 

* Augustine : Vestis quippe ilia in corde, non in carne^inspiciebatur. 

t Tovc dvamjUfiVovt’ss discumbentes (Vulg.) ; Wiclif: “the men 
sitting at the meat.” 

I We may observe that it is the subjective, and not the objective, 
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BxA why could he not answer that it was unreasonable to 
expect of him, brought in of a sudden and without warning 
from the highways, to be furnished with such ? — ^that he was 
too poor to provide, — or that no time had been allowed him < 
to go home and fetch,— such a garment? Some, willing to 
get rid of any semblance of harshness in the after conduct of 
ihe king, maintain that in the East, when kings or great per- 
sonages made an entertainment, it was their wont to present 
costly dresses to the guests^ Such a custom, they say, is here 
tacitly assumed, so that this guest could only now appear 
not having such a garment, because he had rejected it when 
offered to him ; and had thus both despised the honour done 
to him in the gift, and had also by that rejection plainly de- 
clared that he counted his ordinary work-day apparel, soiled 
and stained as it may probably have been, sufficiently good in 
which to appear in the presence of the king, being guilty thus 
of a twofold offence. 

Others, however, have denied that any certain traces of 
such a custom are anywhere to be found, affirming that the 
only notice which we have of anything resembling it, is the 
modem custom of clothing with a caftan those that are ad- 
mitted into the presence of the Sultan. It must be acknow- 
ledged that the passage (Judg. xiv. 13) often adduced in proof, 
fails to prove anything ; and perhaps no distinct evidence is 
forthcoming of any such practice as that assumed. Still we 
know enough of the undoubted customs of the East to make 


particle of negation which is here used, fxfi and not 
^vfia yd/xov, “ not having (and knowing Hiat thou hadst not) the wed- 
ding garment with a consciousness that it was wanting. — The ey^vfxa 
ydfxov is not exactly the ifidriov vvfnpiKOP of Plutarch (Amator. 10), 
for that is the garment not of the guests, but of the bridegroom ; nor 
yet tlie icrO^g rvjuifxKr/ of Chariton, i. p. 6, which is that of the bride 
(Beckeb’s OharikUs, vol. li. p, 467). Yet there may lie under the use 
of this phrase, which seems at first fitter to set forth the ari-ay of the 
bridegroom tlian that of the invited guests, that the true adornment 
of each of these at the spiritual marriage is Identical with that of the 
bridegroom : from him they have it ; it is of the same kind as that 
which he wears himself; for they who are rightly armyed have ** put 
on tlie Lord Jesus Christ;” and as He is, so are they in the world. 
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it extremely probable that preseiits of dresses wm oftc^ 
distributed among the guests at a marriage festival^ especially 
one like the present^ celebrated with great pomp and magni- 
ficence ; so that our Lmrd^s hearers^ to whom those customs 
must have been familiar^ would have naturally supplied the 
omission in the narration^ and taken fiw granted- such a gift 
going before, especially when they found so severe a penalty 
inflicted on this man, for a want which otherwise he could 
not well have avoided. We know in the first place, that it 
was part of the state and magnificence of kings and wealthy 
persons in the East, to have great store of costly dresses laid 
up, as at the present day a large portion of their wealth is very 
commonly invested in numerous changes of costly apparel (Job 
xxviii. 16 ; Isai. iii. 6 ; Jam. v. 2 ; 2 Kin. x. 22).* Keeping 
this in mind, we need not suppose that the number of guests, 
however great, would have created any embarrassment? We 
know moreover tIsCt costly dresses were often given as honour- 
able presents, marks of especial favour (Gen, xlv. 22 ; 1 Sam. 
xviii. 4 ; 2 Kin. v. 5 ; Dan. v. 7 ; EstK vi. 8 ; 1 Macc. x. 20) ; 
that they were then, as now, the most customary gifts ; — and 
marriage festivals (Esth. ii. 18) and other occasions of festal 
rejoicing (2 Sam. vi. 19) were naturally those upon which 
gift^ were distributed with the largest hand. If the gift took 
the form of costly raiment, it would naturally be expected 
that it should be worn at once, as part of the purpose of the 
distribution would else be defeated, which was to testify openly 
the magnificence and liberality of the giver, and also to add to 
the splendour and glory of the festal time ; — not to say that 
the rejection of a gift, or the appearance of a slight put upon 

* The story told by Horace of the five thousand mantles wliich 
Lucullus, on examining his wardrobe, found that he possessed, is well 
known; and tliis extract from Chardin (Fby. en Psrsey vol. iii. p. 280, 
Langles’ ed.), a traveller of whom all later inquirers into Eastern cus- 
toms join in praising the accuracy and extent of h^formation, may be 
accepted in pmof that the number of the garments needed would 
have been re^ily at hand : On ne sauroft croire la depense que fait 
le roi de Perse pour ces pi’esens-lk Le nombre des habits qn’il donne 
est infini. On en tient toujouis ses garde-iobes pleines. On les tient 
dans les nmgasins separes par assortimenk 
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it, is ever naturally esteemed as a slight and contempt not of 
that gift only, hut also of the giver.* 

But in addition to the aflPront of rejecting the gift, sup- 
posing it to be granted that such a gift going before may be 
safely assumed, this guest was guilty of la further affront in 
appearing at the festival in unsuitable, probably in mean and 
sordid, apparel. Even with us there are occasions when such 

So strongly is this felt, that we fire not wjthout example in the 
modern history of the East (and Eastern manners so little change 
that modern examples are nearly as good as ancient), of a vizier hav- 
ing lost his life through this very failing to wear a garment of honour 
sent to Ixim by the king. Chardin mentions the circumstances ; — ^the 
officer through A\hose hands the royal robe was to be forwarded, out 
of spite sent in its stead a plain habit. The vizier would not appear 
in the city arrayed m this, lest it should be taken as an evidence that 
he was in disgmee at court, and put on in its stead a royal habit, the 
gift of thS late king, and in that made his public entiy into tiie city. 
When tliis was known at court, they dechu'ed the vizier a dog, that he 
had disdainfully thrown away the royal appaiel, saying, ‘ I have no 
need of Sha Sefi’s habits.’ Their account incensed the king, who 
severely felt the affront, and it cost the vizier his life (Burder’s Orient, 
Liter voL i. p, 94. Cf Herodotus, ix. Ill, for an example of the man- 
ner in which the rejecting a monaich’s gift was resented) — Oleaiius 
{Travels^ p. 214) gives an account of himself, with the ambassadors 
whom he accomiianied, being auvited to the table of the Persian king. 
He goes on to s&y, “ It was told us by the mehmander, that we ac- 
cording to their usage must hang the splendid vests that were sent 
us from the king over our dresses, and so appear in his presence. The 
ambassadors at first refused , but the mehmander urged it so ear- 
nestly, alleging, as also did others, that the omission would gi*eatly 
displease the king, since all other envoys observed such a custom, 
that at last they consented, and hanged, as did we also, the splendid 
vests over their shoulders, and so the cavalcade proceeded.” This 
passage, besides its value as showing us how the rejection of the gar- 
ment of honour, or rather the failing to appear in it, would be felt as 
an insult, clears away any difficulty which might have occurred to any 
from the apparent unfitness of the king’s palace as a place for chang- 
ing of apparel. In fact, there was strictly speaking no such changing 
of apparel, for the garment of honour was either a vest drawn over 
the other gai*ments, or a mantle hung on the shoulders. Schulz, in 
his Travels^ describes that given to him, as ** a long robe with loose 
sleeves, which hang down (for the arm is not put into them), the 
white ground of which is goat’s hair, mixed t^th some silver, but the 
flowei'S woven in are of gold-coloured silksSJ^And his account of the 
necessity of putting it on before appearing In the presence of the 
Sultan, agrees with that given by the earlier'traveller (Rosenmuller’s 
AUe und Neue Morgml, vol. v. p. 76). 
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conduct would be felt as manifesting a serious lack of respect ; 
much more among the natrons of antiquity, especially those of 
the East, where outward symbols have a significance so far 
greater than with us, wouM such an omission as that whereof 
this guest was guilty, be felt as a grievous afiront and insult* 
to the person in whose honour the more splendid apparel 
ought to have been put on; and, of course, the more honour- 
able the person, the more flagrant the offence. And thus, 
however others may have been forward to say something in 
this guest’s behalf, — as that he could not help appearing as 
he did, or that his fault was after all but a slight one, — he did 
not feel that he had anything to say for himself; was 
speechless, or literally, his mouth was stopped, he was gagged, f 
with no plea to allege for his contemptuous behaviour; he 
stood ^lf-condemned,t at once convinced and convicted. The 
judgment is executed at once. Then said the king to the 
servants/^ or rather, to the ministering attendants, Bind him 
hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him into outer 
darkness/^ Within the palace was light and joy, but without 
it was cold and darkness; into this the unworthy guest, with 


* Ironseus then has exactly seized the right point when he sa3"s 
(Con, JIar. iv. 36, 6) ; Eum, qui non hahet indumentum nuptianim, 
hoc estt contemptorem. Compare with this the exceeding stress which 
Cicero lays, in his charges against Vatinius (In Vatin, xii. TSj, on the 
fact of the latter having once appeared clad in black at a great and 
solemn festival (supplicatio) — ^how much of anton indignity and in- 
sult he saw in it, both toward the giver of the feast, and also toward 
the other guests. Who ever,” ho asks, “ even in a time of domestic 
grief, appeared at a supper thus arrayed in black?” and we learn from 
that passage, as from many others, that none but white garments, 
which, however, would affbrd great room for magnificence, were con- 
sidered becoming for a festival (see Beckbk’s CharikleSt vol. ii. p. 469). 
It was the same among the Hebrews ; for one exhorting to continual 
merriment and festal gladness exclaims, “ Let thy garments be always 
white” (Eccles. ix. 8), that is, keep a continual feast. 

f *^ipwdrij from ^ipoQ = cTrurropov, a gag. Chrysostom admirably 
explains it, KaTeKptvsv iavrov. Su<^ gags (in Latin, camus) were ac- 
tually in use, not merely for beasts, but somMimes for rebellious slaves, 
or criminals on their way to execution (see Schoettgkn*s Hot, Heh, 
vol. i. p. 241, and the Faram, Oradt Oxf. |836, p. 41). The word is 
used in its liteial sense, 1 Tim. v. 18. 

I For in Cicero’s words : Tacitumitas imitatur confessionem. 
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BO power of renting the fulfilment of the decree, for his hands 
and feet were first bound, was to be cast; and there for him, 
under the sense of his shame and loss and exclusion from the 
festal joy, would be weeping and gnashing of teeth.^^ 

This brings the parable to an end according to the letter ; 
yet is there much in this latter part which demands an accu- 
jrate inquiry. When, it may first be asked, does the great 
King come in to see/^ or to scrutinize,* * * § " the guests Not 
eoeclusively in the day of final judgment, though indeed most 
signally then ; but at every other judgment whereby hypocrites 
are revealed, or self-deceivers laid bare to themselves or to 
others ; f — at every time of trial, which is also in its very nature 
a time of separation, a time when the thoughts of many hearts 
are laid bare. It still remains true that for the day of final 
judgment the complete separation is reserved ; and then all 
that has been partially fulfilling in one and another will be 
altogether fulfilled in all. 

Some interpreters, unwilling to let go the dngleness of the 
guest without the wedding garment, would fain hold it fast 
in the interpretation; and have suggested that Judas may 
perhaps be immediately pointed out.J It is not impossible 
that a gracious Lord, who suflers none to perish without many 
attempts to save him, may have intended a mmoiful warning 
for him here. This, at any rate, is a more tolerable suppo- 
sition than* that of Yitringa, Cocceius, and others § of the 
historico-prophetical school, to wit, that it is the man of sin, 

* Ge^ftaCf wliich is the word here, Schleusner explains : Fixis ac 
intentis oculis aspicio et intueor ad rem aliquam considerandam et 
dijudicandam. In the Vulgate, XJt videret discumbentes : tlie old 
Italic had better, Ut in 8 pi 4 >eret discumbentes. 

t Augustine t Intrat Dens judicio, qui foris monet tolerando : and 
the Auot Oper, Imperf,: Tunc regem ingredi, qimndo Deus tentat 
homines, ut appareat quantum quisque virtutis habeat, et an loco, 
quern in Ecelesia tenet, dignus sit. 

J Thus Pseudo-Athanasius {De Parab, 80 ript.) ; and in later times 
Weisse (Evtmg. Oesch, vol. ii. p. 114). 

§ As GubtIiEE, SysU Theol, Proph, p. 676. He finds a confirmation 
of this view in the fact, that the man is addressed as iralpe ; Anti- 
christus singulariter est kraipoQt vicarium ilHus se venditans, et solio 
ejus solium nequitim assooians 1 — The Jews have a curious tiadition 
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by whom they understand the Pope. It is hardly, however, 
probable that any single person is intended, but rather under 
this one a great multitude ; for the presently said to 

be chosm/^ as compare^ with the mamj caUtd^^ would 
seem to imply that there had been a great sifting. Why these 
many excluded should be here represented as a single person 
has been explained in different ways. Townson instances it 
as an example of what he happily calls the lenity of suppo- 
sition^^ which finds place in our Lord^s parables ; just as in 
another one servant only fails to turn his lord^s money to 
account (Matt. xxv. 18). Gerhard ingeniously suggests, 
that " if many had been thrust out from the marriage, the ’ 
nuptial festivities might seem to have been disturbed.^^ But 
more valuable is another observation which he makes, namely 
that in this way the matter is brought home to the conscience 
of every man : So diligent and exact will be the future 
scrutiny, that not so much as one in all that great multitude 
of men shall on the last day escape the piercing eyes of the 
Judge/^ * Nor is there any difficulty in thus contemplating 
the whole multitude of evil-doers as a single person. For as 
the righteous are one, being gathered under their one head, 
which is Christ, so the congregation of the wicked are one, 
being gathered also under their one head, which is Satan. 
The mystical Babylon is one city no less than the mystical 
Jerusalem. There is a kingdom of darkness (Matt. xii. 25, 
36), as well as a kingdom of God.f 

about Esau, wbo is their standing t}T)e of Antichrist, that he will be 
such a guest thrust out from the kingdom of God. It is found in the 
Jerusalem Talmud, and is as follows : “ Esau the wicked will veil him- 
self with his mantle, and sit among tlie righteous in Paradise in the 
world to come : and the holy blessed God ^vill draw him and bring 
him out from thence ; which is the sense of those words, Obad. iv. 6/' 
* Cajetan the same : Subtilis discretio in tantS. multitudine dcscri- 
bitur ; quia enim ita omnes Deus videt ut siixgulorum singillatim curam 
habeat, ideo unus describitur visus homo. 

f Augustine {Enarr, \n Ps, Ixi. 4) : Levatus est de convivio et 
missus in poenas nescio quis homo in tarn magnll turbS, recumbentium. 
Sed tamen Domihus volens ostendere unum ilium hominem, unum 
coi’pus esse quod constat ex multis, ubi jussit eum projici foras, et 
mitti in debitas posnas, subjedt continuip, Multi enim sunt vocati. 
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More important is it to seize rightly the meaning of the 
wedding garment, and to settle what spiritual gift he lacked 
who had not that. About this it has been abundantly dis- 
puted. It is well known that the Roman controversialists 
have eagerly pressed this passage into their service, in the 
great dispute concerning the relative value of faith and charity. 
But when they assert that it must have been charity in which 
this guest was deficient, and not faith, — for that he had faith, 
since he would not have been present at the feast at all unless 
externally a believer, they are merely taking advantage of the 
double meaning of the word faith, to play off the occasional 
•use of it as a bare assent to, or intellectual belief in, the truth, 
against St. Paulas far deeper use of the word, — and this most 
unfairly, for they must know that it is only in the latter sense 
of the word that any would attribute this guest^s exclusion to 
his wanting faith. Were it needful to decide absolutely for 
one or other of these interpretations of the wedding garment, 
I would far sooner accept the other, as infinitely the deeper 
and truer, since the flower may be said to be contained in the 
root, but not the root in the flower, and so charity in faith, but 
not faith in charity.* There is, however, no need to decide for 
either interpretation, in such a sense as to exclude the other. 
The great teachers in the early Church did not put themselves 
in contradiction to one another, when some of them asserted 
that what the intruder lacked was charity, and others faith ; 
nay, the same writer, f without feeling that there was aught 

panel vero electi . . . Qui sunt elect!, nisi qui remanserunt. Projecto 
uno, electi remanserunt, Quomodo, projecto uno de multis, pauci 
electi nisi in illo uno multi ? See also Con, Don, post Coll, 20. We 
have just the converse of this, 1 Cor. ix. 24. There the whole number 
of the elect are included in the “ one that receiveth the prize.” 

* Ignatius {Ad Eplies, 14) calls the twain reXoc* 

dpx^ /xci' irloTic, riXoQ Sc dydirij 

t Thus Ambrose {De Fide, iv. 1) speaks of the nuptiale fidei vesti- 
mentum ; while elsewhere {De Poenit, i. 6) he says ; Ille rejicitur qui non 
habet vestem nuptialem, hoc est, amictum caritatis, velamen gratisB ; 
and again, uniting his two former expositions {Exp. in Imo. vii. 204) : 
Vestem nuptialem, hoc e$t,fidem et caritatenu ?In the same way Augus- 
tine {8erm. 90) joins them both : Habete fidem cum dilectione. Ista est 
vestis nuptialis. The Auct, Oper. Imperf. : Nuptiale vestimentum est 
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needing to be reeoncUed, would in one place gi^e the one 
interpretation, and elsewhere the other. For what this guest 
wanted was righteousness, both in its root of faith and its 
flower of charity. He had not, according to the pregnant 
image of St. Paul, here peculiarly appropriate, put m Christ;” 
— in which putting on of Christ, both faith and charity are 
included, — ^faith as the investing power, charity or holiness as 
the invested thing.* By faith we recognize a righteousness out 
of and above us, and which yet is akin to us, and wherewith 
our spirits can be clothed, which righteousness is in Christ, 
who is the Lord our Righteousness. And this righteousness 
by the appropriative and assimilative power of faith we also 
make ours ; we are clothed upon with it, so that it becomes, 
in that singularly expressive term, our habit ,-]; — the righteous- 


fides vera quae cst per Jesiim Cliristum et justitiam ejiis ; see also Basil 
{on JsaL ix.) for a like interpretation. But the fathers more frequently 
contemplate the m odding garment as charity, or sanctity. Thus Ii enaeus 
{Con, Hesr. iv. 36 6) : Qui vocati ad coenam Dei, propter malam conver- 
sationem non perceperunt Sphitum Sanctum; and Hilary : Vestitus 
nuptialis est gloria Spiritiis Saiicti et candor hahitus ccelestis, qui bonse 
inteiTogationis confessione susceptus usque in ocetuin regni coelorum 
immaculatus et integer leservatur. So Gregory the Great, Horn, 38 
in Evang. Still Grotius affirms too much when he says : Ita veteres 
magno consensu ad hunc locum. This is the predominant, tliough not, 
I think, the exclusive, sense given to it in our Exhortation to iho Holy 
Communion ; with which compare Clirysostom, Horn. 3 in Eplies. , quoted 
by Bingham {Christ, Antt, xv, 4< 2). 

* So Gerhard : Vestis nuptialis Christus est, qui et sponsus et cibus 
est in his nuptiis. Christum autem induirnus turn fide ejus meritum 
apprehend endo, ut nuditas nostra coram Dei judicio ipsius justiti4 
tanquam pretiosa veste tegatur, turn sanetd vita conversationct quS» 
ipsius vestigiis insistimus (Roni. xiii. 14), cum Christus non solum 
nobis datus sit in donum, sed etiam propositus in exemplum ; — and 
Jerome’s words are remarkable: Vestem nuptialem, hoc est, vestem 
supercoelestis hominis, — as he explains tlie sordid garment as veteris 
hominis exuvias. — ^We may compare a passage from the Shepherd of 
Hennas (iii. sim. 9, 13) : he sees in his vision some virgins, and asks 
who they are : it is answered that they represent tlie chief Christian 
virtues : Spiritus sancti sunt, non aliter enim homo potest in regnum 
Dei intrare nisi h© induerint eum veste suA Etenim nil proderit tibi 
accipere nomen filii Dei, nisi etiam et vestem earum acceperis ab eis. 

f This image runs remarkably through the whole of Scripture, its 
frequent use being a witness for its peculiar fitness. Thus we are bid- 
den to put on the Lord Jesus Christ (Rom. xiii. 14), to put off the old, to 
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ness imputed has become also a righteousness infused^ and is 
in us charity or holiness, or more accurately still, constitutes 
the complex of all Christian graces as they abide in the man, 
and show themselves in his life. 

The wedding garment then is righteousness in its largest 
sense, the whole adornment of the new and spiritual man; it 
includes the faith without which it is impossible to please God, 
and the holiness without which no man shall see Him, or, like 
guest, shall only see Him to perish at his presence : it is 
tibn faith which is the root of all graces, the mother of all 
virtues, and it is likewise those graces and those virtues them- 
selves. Let us contemplate this guest as a self-righteous per- 
son, who is making and trusting in a righteousness of his own 
instead of believing in a righteousness of Christas, imputed 
and imparted, — or let us see in him a more ordinary sinner, 
who with the Christian profession and privileges is yet walking 
after the lusts of the flesh in unholiness and sin, — in either 
case the image holds good ; he is rejecting something, even 
the true robe of his spirit, which has been freely given to him 
at his baptism,* and which, if he has since let go, he may yet, 
on the strength of that gift, freely at any moment claim and 
reclaim ; he is a despiser, counting himself good enough merely 
as he is in himself, in the flesh and not in the spirit, to 
appear in the presence of God (Prov. xvi. 2). But a time 


put on the new, man (Col. iii. 10 ; Ephes. iv. 22), to put on tlie various 
pieces of the panoply of God (Ephes. vi. 3 3-16 ; 1 Thess. v. 8) ; baptism 
is a putting on of Chiist (Gal. iii 27). See further, Bom. xiii. 12 ; 
Ezek. xvi. 10 ; Isai. Ixi. 10; Ecclus. vi. 31; and Schoettgen (Hor. Heh- 
v. i. p. 699) shows that the my steiy of putting on a righteousness from 
above was not wholly hidden from the Jews — ^many of the passages 
which he quotes being truly remarkable. The figure has passed on to 
the heavenly kingdom ; as grace is put on here, so glory there. ** He 
that overcometh, the same shall he clothed in white raiment” (Rev. iii. 5 ; 
iv. 4 ; vi. 11 ; vii. 9 ; 2 Esd. li. 39, 45). In the book of Enoch these gar- 
ments are called vestea vitae. See Eisenmengbe's Entd» Judeathum 
(vol. ii. p. 810), where it is said of the angels, that according to the 
J ewish tradition, they strip off the grave-clothes from every one who 
enters Paradise, and clothe him in white and|f glistering raiment. 

^ See one of Schleiermacher’s Taufredm^ in his Predigteut vol. iv. 
p. 78T. 
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arrives when every man will discover that he needs toothar 
coverings another array fyr his soul. It is woe unto him^ if^ 
like this guest^ he cmly discovers it^ when it is now too late to 
provide himself with such ; and then suddenly stands confessed 
to himself in all his moral nakedness and defilement* It 
was the king’s word which struck the intruder speechless; so 
it will be the light of God shining round and shining in upon 
the sinner^ which will at the last day reveal to him all the 
hidden things of his heart, all that evil, of which in the 
greater part he has hitherto wilfully chosen to be ignorant, 
but of which now he can remain ignorant no longer. We 
may well understand how he also, like the unworthy guest, 
will be speechless that, however forward he may have been 
in other times tu justify himself, in that day his mouth will 
be stopped ; he will not even pretend to oflFer any excuse, or 
to plead any reason why judgment should not proceed against 
him at once. 

The ministering attendants here, who are different both in 
name and office from the servants who invited and brought in 
the guests,* can be no other than the angels, who shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them 
that do iniquity” (Matt. xiii. 41,49; Lukexix. 24). These 
are bidden to bind him hand and foot/^ which by some is 
made to mean that upon the sinner the night is come, in which 
no man can work, that for him all opportunity of doing better 
is gone by ; though I should rather see in it the sign of the 
impotence to which in a moment every proud striver against 
God is reduced.t The hands by whose aid resistance, the 

* Those were BouXoi, tliese ai-e haKOvoi (John ii. 5, 9). They here 
appear as liotora — that name, from ligare, having allusion to this very 
function of binding the hands and feet of condemned criminals. 

t H. de Sto. Victore : Ligatis manihus et pedihus, id est, ablata 
penitus potestate bene operandi: but Grotius better; Notat ro d/waxov 
Kal TO &(l>£VKrov irrogati divinitus supplicii^ cf. Plato’s GoTgiaa^ p. 026 e. 
Taking it in this meaning, Zech. v. 8 will supply an instructive paral- 
lel. The woman whose name is “Wickedness” sitting securely in the 
ephah, or great measure of God’s judgments, which she has filled, is 
forcibly thrust down into it ; and its mouth is then stopped with the 
huge mass of lead, that she may never raise herself again. Jerome 
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feet by whose help escape, might have been meditated, are 
alike deprived of all power and motion (Acts xxL ll) . In the 
command, ^*Take Mm away,^ is implied the sinner^s exclu- 
sion from the Church now glorious and triumphant in heaven, 
the perfected kingdom of God* (Matt. xiii. 48; 2 Thess. i. 9). 
Nor is the penalty merely privative : it is not only this loss of 
good, but also the presence of evil.t They shall cast Mm 
into outer darkness called " outer because it lies wholly 
beyond and external to God^s kingdom of light and joy. J For 
as light is contemplated as the element of that kingdom, so 
whatever is beyond and without that kingdom is darkness — 
the outer darkness^^ girdling round the kingdom of light, 
and into which all fall back, who refusing to walk in the light 
of God^s truth, fail to attain in the end to the light of ever- 
lasting life (cf. Wisd. xvii. 21 ; xviii. 1). On the words fol- 
lowing, There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
occasion has been taken to say something already. § 

The parable terminates like that of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard with that weighty saying, Many are called, hut few 
are chosen the application of which we must not limit here 


(in loc ) . Angelus praecipitem misit in medium amphorsB ; . . . ac ne 
forte iTirsum elevaret caput, et sua iniquitate et impietate gauderet, 
talentum plumbi in modum gi'avissimi lapidis mittit in os aini)liorai, 
ut Impietatem in medio opprimat atque concludat, ne quo modo 
possit erumpere. The women with wings, who bear away the ephah, 
will further answer to the servants here ; and the outer darkness here 
to the land of Shinar there, the profane land, whither the vessel and 
its burden are borne. The whole vision too (v. 6-11) has its similarity 
to this parable ; for that and this speak alike of the cleansing of the 
Church by judgment-acts of separation upon the sinners in it. 

* It is interesting to compai'e Zeph. L 7, 8 : “ The Lord hath pre- 
pared a sacrifice, jie hath bid his guests. And it shall come to pass 
in the day of the Lord’s sacrifice, that I will punish the princes and 
the king’s children, and all such as are clothed with strange apparer 
(iyisbvpiyovc iy^vpara aWorpia, LXX.). 

f Augustine, Serm. xxxi. 6. 

I Peter Lombard (iv. dist. 50) : Exteriores tenebrae erunt, quia 
tunc peceatores penitus erunt extra Deum . « . Secludentur penitfis 
a luce Dei. 

§ See Meuschen (jV. T* ex TaJm. illust, p. 106) and Pfeiffer (Opjy* 
p. 861) for a Jewish parabto' bearing some resemblance to the present. 
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to the expulsion of this unworthy guest ; but in the " called 
and not chosevl^ must be included those others also who did 
not so much as seem (which he had done) to embrace the in- 
vitation, and who expiated their contumacy in thp destruction 
of themselves and their city. And these words do but state a 
truth which had long before been finding its fulfilment in the 
kingdom of God, which, alas ! is always accomplishing there. 
They were fulfilled in the history of that entire generation 
which went out of Egypt ; these were all called to a king- 
dom, yet were not in the end chosen to it, since with most 
,of them God was not well pleased, and they died in the wilder- 
ness (1 Cor. X. 1-10 ; Heb. iii. 7-19 ; Jude 5). They were 
fulfilled on a smaller scale in those twelve, to whom it was 
given the first to see the promised land; two only drew 
strength and encouragement from that sight, and they onlf 
were chosen to inherit it (Num. xiv. 23, 24). They found 
their fulfilment in the thirty and two thousand of Gideon^s 
army ; these all were called/^ but only three hundred were 
found worthy, and in the end chosen to be helpers in and 
sharers of his victory, — such a sifting and winnowing had 
there first been (Judg. vii.). They were fulfilled too in a 
type and figure, when of all the maidens that were brought 
together to the palace of the Persian king, Esther alone was 
chosen^^ by him, and found lasting favour in his sight* 
(Esth. ii.). 

* H de Sto. A'^ictore {De ArrMAnimce) makes excellent application 
of Estlier’s history to the matter m hand ; Vide quam mnltsB electte 
sunt, ut una eligeretur, ilia scilicet qu» oculis regis formosior et 
ornatior cseteris videretur. Ministri regis multas eligunt ad cultum, 
rex ipse unam eligit ad thalamura. Piima electio multarum facta 
est, secundum regis prseceptionem, secuuda electio unius facta est, 
secundum regis voluntatem . . . Kex summus Regis filius venit in 
hunc munduin (quern ipse creavemt) desponsare sibi uxoreni electam, 
uxorem unieam, uxorem nuptiis i-egaUbus dignam. Sed quia hunc 
Judasa humilitatis forma apiiarentena recipore contempsit, abjecta est. 
Et missi sunt ministri Regis, Apostoli videlicet, per totum munduin 
congregai'e animas, et adducere ad civitatem Regis, id est, ad sanctam 
Ecclesiam. . . . Multi ergo vocati intrant per fidem Ecclesiam, et ibi 
sacramenta Oluisti quasi quaedam unguenta et antidota ad repara- 
tionem et ad ornatum animainm prasparata accipiunt. Sed quia ore 
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veritatis dicitur# Mtilti sunt vocati, pauci vero electi, non omnes qui 
ad huno cultum i^unt admissi, ad regnum sunt eligendi ; nisi tantum 
4, qui sic student se per ista mundare et excolere, ut cum ad Regis 
prsBsentiam introducti fuerint, tales inveniantur, quos ipse magis 
velit eligere quam reprobare. Vide ergo ubi posita es, et intelliges 
quid facei^e debes. Posuit enim te Sponsus tuus in triclinio, ubi 
mulieres omantur, 't'aria pigmenta et diversas species dedit, cibosque 
regies de ^pensa 6u& ministrari tibi praicepit, quidquid ad sanitatem, 
quidquid ad refectionem, quidquid ad reparandam speciem, quidquid 
od, augendum decorem valere potest, tribuit. Cave ergo ne ad 
^olMdam teipsam negligens sis, ne in novissimo tuo, cum in con- 
Sponsi hujus reprsesentata fuens, indigna (quod absit) ejus 
consortio inveniaiis. Prsepara te, sicut decet sponsam Regis, et 
sponsam Regis coelestis, sponsam Sponsi immortalis. 
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THE TEN VIRGINS. 

Matthew xxv. 1-13. 

— ^in that great day of decision, wherein the Lord 
shall have shown Himself a swift witness against the 
hypocrite and unbeliever (xxiv. 51), He shall in other ways 
also bring the faith of his servants to the final test, receivinff 
or rejecting them for ever, as they endure or fail undwr thsft 
test ; for then^^ or at that same time, shall the kingdom of 
heaven be likened unto ten virgins^ which took their lamps, and 
went forth to meet the bridegroom!^ The circumstances of a 
marriage among the Jews, so .far at least as they supply the 
groundwork of the present parable, are suflficiently well known, 
and have been abundantly illustrated by writers on Jewish 
antiquities; and indeed no less by modern travellers in the 
East ; for the customs alluded to hold in Ml force to the pre- 
sent day, and form as important apart of the nuptial ceremony 
now as they did in ancient times. The bridegroom, accom- 
panied by his friends, the children of the bridechamber 
(Matt. ix. 15), ^Hhe friends of the bridegroom (Johniii. 29; 
see Judg. xiv. 11), goes to the house of the bride, and conducts 
her with pomp and gladness (1 Macc. ix. 37-39) to his own 
home, or occasionally, should that be too narrow to receive the 
guests, to some larger apartment provided for the occasion. 
She is accompanied from her father’s house by her youthful 
friends and companions* (Ps. xlv. 16), while other of these, 
the virgins ’’ of the parable, at some convenient place meet 
and join the procession, and enter with the rest of the bridal 


♦ The vapdiroi Ireupot of Pjmdai’, Fyth. 3. 
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company into the hall of feasting.* Such seems to me the 
exactest account of the ceremony, though by some the cir- 
cumstances which furnish the machinery of the parable are 
somewhat differently given. They describe the virgins as 
meeting the bridegroom, not as he is returning with, but as 
he is going to fetch, the bride ; and as accompanying him first 
to her home, and only after that to his own. But this sup- 
jposition has everything against it j besides needlessly compli > 
^ting the parable, it considerably weakens its moral force ; 
for the impression meant to be left on our minds certainly is, 
that the joining of the bridal company, for the purpose of 
passing in with it to the house of feasting, was something to 
be done promptly and on the instant, and of which if the 
opportunity were once lost, it could not be recovered. This 
would not, however, be the case, if there were this going first 
for the bride, and only after such pause and delay as would 
have naturally taken place at her house, — a leading of her to 
her future home. Neither can it be replied, to obviate this 
objection, that perhaps the nuptial feast was celebrated at the 
house of her parents or friends, for this was as much contrary 
to all the customs of the Jews (see John ii. 10), as of the 
Greeks, t and such an assumption would seriously affect the 
parable in its spiritual application.f That the virgins should 

* See Wolfs latest Journal, p. 174, in addition to the accounts 
given by earlier travellers, and quoted by Harmer.and Burder. Bing- 
ham [Antt. xxii. 4. 7) shows the importance which was attached 
among the early Chnstians to the leading home of the bride— so that 
without it the marriage in some legal points of view was not con- 
sidered as completed 

f See Beckeb’s Oharikles^ vol. ii p. 4C8, in proof that the celebra- 
tion of the maiTiage in the bridegi’oom’s house, and not in the bride’s, 
was at least the rule. 

J One would not lay any stress on the fact that some of the earliest 
versions read, “ went forth to meet the bridegroom and the bride J 
since this reading has been universally rejected, — except as it gives an 
evidence of the light in which the circumstance was looked at by some 
who probably were familiar witli the ceremony as it actually took place 
in Palestine or the neighbouring countries, ^his extract from Huqhes’ 
Traveh in Sicily, So. (vol. ii. p. 20) confirms the view first given, in so 
far as we can argue back from the modern custom to the ancient: We 
went to view the nocturnal procession which always accompanies the 
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be ten in number is not accidental ; exactly so many formed, 
according to Jewish notions, a company; which fewer would 
have failed to do.* These took their lamps , marriages in 
the East being celebrated of old, as they are now, invariably 
at night; hence the constant mention of lamps and torches as 
borne by the friends and attendants ; compare 2 Esdr. x. 2 ; 
and Rev. xviii. 23, where the light of a candle,^^ and the 
voice of the bridegroom and the bride," are so closely joined 
together. These were used, partly as being actually needed, 
and partly as adding to the splendour of the scene ; but seem 
scarcely to have had among the Jews that religious significance 
which they had in the Greek and Roman marriages,"f* or even 
in those of the early Christians. Thus furnished, they went 
forth to meet the bridegroomJ^ 


bridegroom in escorting his betvotlied spouse from the paternal roof to 
that of her future husbaud. This consisted of nearly one hundred of 
the first persons in Joannina, with a great crowd of torch-bcaiei‘s, and 
a band of music, uifter having received the lady they returned, but weie 
joined by an equal number of Indies, who paid this compliment to the 
bride.” These “ladies” evidently answer to the virgins of our para» 
ble, and they do not join the procession till the bridegroom with his 
friends have leceived the bride at her father’s house, and are escorting 
her to her new abode. 

* Thus it was ruled, that wherever there iveie ten Jews living in 
one place, there was a congregation, and theie a synagogue ought to 
be built Much more on the completeness of the number ten may be 
found colle^’ted by Vitringa, De Stjnagoga^ p. 282 , seq., and m Bahk’s 
SymhoUk d. Mos. CuUus, vol. i p. 175. 

f Among the Greeks and Romans torches were chiefly used : thus 
Catullus, EpitliaL 98 VideiT^ faces Aui’eas quatiunt comas; and 
again: Manu rineamquate teedam; so Apuleius, 10 : Veluti nuptiales 
epulas obiturae domiiue, coruscis facibus prtelucebant ; and Euripides : 
vvfKpiKal XapirdEeg. Cf, Becker’s Chanhles, vol. ii p. 465. Among 
the Jews, lamps fed with oil were more common The early Christians 
seem to have used indiscriminately either; as the expressions, faculse 
nuptiales, lucernsB conjugales, denote. It is only in later Greek that 
Xa/i 7 rac came to signify, not a torch or link, — but as here it would 
seem, a lamp fed with oil, which would at an earlier time have been 
expressed by Xvyyog or kXKvxvtov (see Passow, s. v. XafjLTrdg). Yet the 
mention of oil would not of itself exclude the possibility that these 
also were torches. Kor Elphinstone {HisU of Indian vol. i. p. 333) has 
noted, “ The true Hindu way of lighting up is by torches held by men, 
who feed the flame with oil from a sort of bottle [which would answer 
to the dyytiov here] constructed for the purpose/' 

T. P. E 
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But these virgins, why are they so called, and whom do 
they represent? There are two mistakes to which the word 
^^virgin^^ has given rise. There is first theirs who argue. All 
are described as virgins : all, therefore, belong at the inmost 
centre of their life unto Christ. Some, it is true, are found 
unready at the last moment, and therefore suffer loss (1 Cor, 
4ii, 13), even a hmg deferring of their blessedness. Yet the 
name with which the Lord has honoured all gives assurance 
that none were ultimately excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven and the final salvation. They who take this view of 
the case of the foolish virgins, in general, but not always, 
connect with it the doctrine of the thousand years^ reign of 
Christ on the earth and a fipst resurrection ; from the blessed- 
ness of which they should be shut out for the unreadiness in 
which they were found, whether at the hour of their death, 
or of Christas second coming. Their imperfections, and the 
much that remained in them unmortified and unpurified still, 
will have needed the long and painful purging of this exclu- 
sion, and of the dreadful persecutions to which all who were 
thus left out should be exposed : but the root of the matter 
being in them, they do not forfeit everything, nor fall short 
of the final bliss of heaven.* An argument in favour of this 

^ Thus Poiret {Divin. (Econom. iv. 12, 18, vol ii p. 276) : Ilh qui tom- 
pore Adventus in statu quidem gi’atiae versabuntur, at multis simul 
imperfoctionibus multisque negligeutiis implicati, quas hue usque non- 
dum correxennt nec abluerint, hi inquam a regno glorioso Christi in 
terrfi., dum mille anm periodi hujus effluent, exclusi, portam sibi obse- 
rari videbunt. Itaque foris relinquentur in tenebris purgationis, eorum- 
que beatitude ad resurrectionem usque generalem et post aniios mille 
regni Chnsti atque sanctorum differetur. Hoc ipsUm satis aperte docet 
parabola Virginura fatuarum. Vidius enim eas ob negligentiam suam 
a convivio nux)tiali fuisse exclusas, etiamsi et virgines fuerint, et 1am- 
padem fidei habuonnt, et Dominum invocaverint. Janua enim jam 
clausa numquam iterum aperiebatur dum hoc tempus durabat; quo- 
niam commotio, quse hoc in mundo futura est antequam finis ejus ac 
periodorum adveniat, per qtiam Deus hoc in mundo et in omnibus quae 
ibidem adsunt, mutationem hanc gloriosam operabitur (quae veluti 
janua erit ac introductio in regnum ejusdom),|ion nisi semel futura est. 
Adhuc semel, inquit, et movebo caelum etHiwaiUf omnesque qui turn 
temporis per puritatem perfectam ad gloriam adipiscendam idonei 
erunt, impressionibus divinae hujus motioiiis reoeptis mutabuntur: at 
post hoc tempus ad resurrectionem generalem usque, nulla nova com- 
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conclusion might be drawn from the circumstance that un** 
wise as well as wise are styled mrgim^^ if others sometimes 
undertook the office of welcoming the bridegroot% and yet the 
Lord had chosen to give that appellation of virgins to these. 
But seeing that to such the task in the usual order of things 
appertained, their arguments who, like Stier, press the title of 
virgins which they bear into the support of this interpretation, 
appear to me to have no force in them at all. 

Into the second error Chrysostom, with others, has fallen; 
who, taking the title ^^virgins^^ in the literal^ while every- 
thing else is taken in a figurative sense, limit the application 
of the parable to those who had made a profession of outward 
virginity,* instead of seeing that the virginity here is the 

motio aut mutatio fict. Tunc eiura aderit dies quietis naturae ac creatu- 
rarum omnium quae in eandori jam erunt introductse. Abliinc \ero op- 
ortebit ut Virginos fatuae, et qnicunque nondum veste nuptiali fuennt 
induti, aeternitaicm ipsam exBpectent. Neque enim probabile videtur 
Virginibus istis negligentibus, in quibus tamen tot jam erant dispo- 
sitiones bonao pai iterquc ns, qui eo tempore nondum rite parati, bona 
tamen initia jam fecerant, aeternum pereundum esse : sed nec probabile 
est, quamcunique illi, post januam semel clausam, prseparationem sint 
adhibituri, Christum iterum ex quiete sua exiturum, et in gratiam 
eorum novam crisiii ac separationem aliquam peculiarem in natura 
iustituturum esse Von Mayer {Blatter fur hohere Walirheity vol vii. 
p. 247) intei-prets the parable in the same manner, and Olshausen. 

* Augustine {Serm, xciii. 2) warns his hearers that the parable is 
not to bo limited to such, but belongs to all souls, qum habent Catho- 
licam fidem, et habere videntur bona opera in Ecclesifi, Dei, and he 
quotes 2 Cor. xi 2. In another place he says, Virginitas cordis, fides 
incornipta; — and Jerome {Cmnm, in Matt, in loc.): Virgines appellan- 
tur, quia gloriantur in unius Dei notitia, et mens eorum idololatriae 
turba non constupratur; and again {Adv. Jovin. 2): Decern virgines 
non totius generis liumani, sod solicitorum et pigrorum exempla sunt, 
quorum altcri semper Domini pieestolantur adventum, alter! somno et 
inertise se dantes, futurum judicium non putant. There is apparently 
Chiysostom’s limitation of the parable, in the use made of it in a 
prayer for the consecration of nuns, given by Mabillon {Liturg Qall. 
iii. p. 811), where, among other allusions to the pamble, this occurs : 
Regalem januam cum sapientibus Virginibus licenter introeant. Yet 
this may bo no more than an adaptation, Tertullian {Be Animdf 18) 
mentions a singular use, or rather abuse, which some of the Gnostics 
made of this parable: The five foolish virgins are the five senses, 
foolish inasmuch as they are easily deceived, and often give fallacious 
notices ; while tlie five wise are reasonable powers, which have 
the capacity of apprehending ideas. 
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profession of a pure faith, the absence of spiritual fornication, 
of apostasy from the one God. This all the virgins have ; in 
them are included all who profess to be waiting for the Son 
of God from heaven, to love his appearing ; all who with their 
lips join in the confession, ‘‘I believe in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who shall come again to judge both the quick and the 
dead/^ and who do not by their deeds openly deny this hope ; 
all are included, who \70uld desire to include themselves in 
the number of his believing people. This they have all in 
common, that they confess to the same Lord, they profess to 
' have the same hope in Him, — as is set out to us in the fact of 
all the virgins alike taking their lamps, and going forth to 
meet the bridegroom. 

But, it is immediately added, ^^five of them were ivise, and 
five of them were foolishJ^ The numbers make nothing to the 
case; only the division is essential. They are not distinguished 
into good and bad, but, as the hearers at Matt. vii. 25-27, into 
^^wise^^ and foolish for as a certain degree of good-will 
toward the truth is assumed there in the foolish, as evidenced 
in their willingness to hear, and in the superstructure, how- 
ever weak, which they raise, so on the part of these in their 
going forth even with the intention of meeting the bridegroom. 
We have them described — the wise, 2 Pet. i. 5-8, and the 
foolish, 2 Pet. i. 9. But wherein did the foDy of these, and the 
wisdom of those, consist ? The parable supplies the answer. 

They that were foolish took their lamps, but took no oil with 
them; but the wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps.^^ 
It is evident that here is the tuniing-poinf of the parable ; 
the success of an interpreter must depend on his rightly ex- 
plaining what the having, or not having, a reserved supply 
of oil may mean. Here again we meet with a controversy 
between the Romanists and the Reformers, not different from 
that which they held in respect of the wedding garment. 
The latter asserted that what these virgins lacked was the 
living principle of faith ; what they had were the outer deeds 
of a Christian profession ; these were tbeir lamps shining be- 
fore men; but they wanted the inner spirit of life, the living 
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faith; this was the oil which they Aould have had, if theit 
lamps were to burn bright before Christ in the day of his 
appearing,* The Eomanist reverses the whole, and aflSrms 
that what they had was faith, but then it was a faith which, 
not having works, was ^^dead, being alone^^ (Jam. ii. 17); 
they were not careful to maintain good works, to nourish the 
lamp of faith, which they bore in sight of men, with deeds of 
light done for and in the sight of God ; they did not by well- 
doing stir up the grace of God that was in them, and so 
through this sluggishness and sloth the grace which they did 
not use was taken from them ; their lamps burned dim, and 
at last were wholly extinguished, and they had not wherewith 
to revive them anew.f 

It is needless to observe in what different senses the two 
parties use the word faith ^ — the Eomanist as the outward 
profession of the truth, — the Ecformers as the root and living 
principle of Christian life.J If it were not for those diverse 
uses of the same term, the two interpretations would not be 


* This is very much Augustine’s inteipretation (Ej) cxl. 33 ; Serm. 
cxlix. 11): Lampades bona sunt opera . . . et ipsa qu 80 etiam coram 
horninibus lucet laudabilis conversatio, sed laagni interest qua mentis 
intentione fiat. . . . Quid est ergo feire oleum socum, msi habere con- 
scientiain plaecndi Deo de bonis opcribus, et non ibi finem gaudii sui 
ponere, si homines laudent Cocceius explains the oil in the vessels thus, 
Doctriiia Sphitus Sancti fidem pascens mpeiptduum utnon deficiat: and 
Cajetan , a Romanist expositor, consents to tins iiitei^pretation; his words 
are so excellent that I will quote them : In hoc differunt operantes bona 
opera, quod aliqiu habent testimonium suae bonitatis foris tantum in 
ipsis operibus bonis : intus cnim non sentiunt se diligere Deum in toto 
corde, se poenitei*e peccatorum quia sunt offensse Dei, se diligere proxi- 
mura propter Deum. Alu autem operantur sic bona, ut et ipsa opera 
lucentia testimonium foris reddant bom animi, et intus in oonscientid 
propria ipse Spiritus Sanctus testificetur spiritui eorum quod filii Dei 
sunt. Sentiunt eniin in corde toto se diligere Deum, pcenitere propter 
Deum, diligere proximuin et seipsum propter Deum, et breviter Deum 
esse sibirationem amandi, sperandi, timendi, gaudendi, tristandi et bre- 
viter operandi intus et extra : hoc est enim oleum in vasis propriis. 

t This view too has its supporters among the Fathers : thus Jerome 
(in loc.) : Non habent oleum, quae videntur simili quidem fide Domi- 
num confiteri, sed virtutum opera negligunt. Cf. Obigej^, in Matth. 
Tract 82. 

I As Augustine, when he says : Animas tuas ahima fides. 
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opposed to, or exclude, one another, — certainly would not be 
incapable of a fair reconciliation.* For we may equally con- 
template the foolish virgins unprovided with oil, as those 
going through a round of external duties, without life, without 
love, without any striving after inward conformity to the law 
of God, to whom religion is all husk and no kernel ; or again 
as those who, confessing Christ with their lips, and holding 
fast the form of the truth, are yet not diligent in the work of 
tite Lord, in acts of charity, of humility, and self-denial ; and 
who therefore by that law which decrees that from him who 
hath not shall be taken even that which he hath, do gradually 
lose that grace which they had, and find that they have lost it 
altogether, at the decisive moment when it were need that 
they should have it in largest measure. It is clear that what- 
ever is merely outward in the Christian profession is the lamp 
— whatever is inward and spiritual is the oil reserved in the 
vessels. When we contemplate with St. James the faith as 
the body, and the works as that which witnesses for an in- 
forming vivifying soul, then the faith is the lamp, the works 
the oil in the vessels ; but when, on the other hand, we con- 
template with St. Paul the works as only having a value from 
the living principle of faith out of which they spring, then the 
works are the lamp, and the faith the oil which must feed it. 
Yet in either case, before we have fully exhausted the meaning 
of the oil, we must get beyond both the works and the faith 
to something higher than either^ the informing Spirit of God 
which prompts the works and quidcens the faith, and of which 
Spirit oil is ever in Scripture the standing symbol (Exod. xxx. 
22-33; Zech. iv. 2, 12; Acts x. 38; Heb. i. 9). 

But under whatever aspect we regard the relation between 
the oil in the lamps and in the vessels, the purpose of the 
parable is, as we learn from the Lord^s concluding words, to 

* For instance, who would refuse to accede to the explanation 
given by Gerhard? Per lampades accensas externa oris professio et 
exterior pietatis species : per oleum vero in vasis interior cordis jus- 
titia, vera fides, sincera cantas, vigilantia, prudentia, qu« solius Dei, 
non autem.hominum^oculis obvia, intelliguntur. 
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impress upon the members of his Church their need of vigil* 
ance, Eegarded in the one view, it is a warning that they be 
careful to maintain good works, that they be not weary of well 
doing, that they be not of the number of those who are satis- 
fied with saying, Lord, Lord,^^ while they do not the ^things 
that He says. Begarded under the other aspect, it is a warn- 
ing that they be watchful over their inward state, — over their 
affections, — over all which, withdrawn from the eyes of man, 
is seen only of God ; — that they seek to be glorious within, 
to have a continued supply of the Spirit of Christ Jesus in 
their innermost hearts, to approve themselves before God,* 
as well as to show a fair and unblamable conversation before 
the world. In either case, we must remember, and it adds 
much to the solemnity of the lesson, that by the foolish vir- 
gins are meant, — not hypocrites, not self-conscious dissem- 
blers, much less the openly profane and ungodly, — ^but the 
negligent in prayer, the slothful in work, and all those whose 
scheme of a Christian life is laid out to satisfy the eyes of 
men, and not to please who seeth in secret. Nor is it 

* Tins is a 2 }oiut wliicli is bi ought out with great frequency and 
urgency by the old expositors, by Augustine, Ep cxl. 31, and again 
8erm, xciii. 8, by Gregory the Great, Horn. 12 m Evang,; and with 
much beauty by the author of a sermon found among the works of St. 
Bernard (vol. li p. 722) : Oleum in lamp^de est opus bonum in mani- 
festatione, sed dum videtur a proximis caiitas operis, dum mirantur et 
laudant, extol] itur plerumque et adsurgit elatus animus operantis, et 
dum in se et non in Domino gloriatur, lumen lampadis adnullatur, et 
cai^ens fomento congi no lampas, quse coram hominibus dare lucet, coram 
Domino tenebratur. Pinidentes vero virgines prseter oleum quod in 1am- 
padibus habelit, oleum aliud m vasis reponunt . quia nimii'uin sanctee 
animas dum spoiisi sui prrestolantur adventum, dum toto desiderio ei cla- 
mant quotidie, Adveniat regnum tuum, prseter ilia opera quae proximis 
lucent ad Dei gloriam et videntur, aliqua in occulto, ubi solus Pater 
videt, opera faciunt. . . . Hsec est gloria filiae regis ab*intus, dum plus de 
oleo quod in vasis conscientiee dilucescit, quam de eo quod lucet de foris 
gloriatur: periisse cestimat omne quod cemitur, nec id dignum judicat 
remuneratione, quod favores hominum prosequuntur. Latenter igitur 
quae praevalet, operatur, petit secretum, orationibus pulsat coelum, 
fundit lacrymas testes atnoris, . . . haec est gloria, sed ab intus, sed in- 
visa, filiae regis et amicae. Hoc oleum fatuae virgines non habent, quia 
nisi ad nitorem vanae gloriae et favorem hominum bona non operantur. 
Hoc oleum in quo prudentes confidunt, in abditis conscientiarum vas- 
culis reponunt. 
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tliat they have asctually no oil at all; they have some, hut not 
enough; their lamps, when they first go forth, are evidently 
burning, else they could not speak of them as on the point of 
expiring just as the bridegroom was approaching. In fact, 
having no oil provided in the vessels is exactly parallel to 
having no deepness of earth (Matt. xiii. 6) ; the seed springs 
iq) till the sun scorches it ; the lamps burn on till their oil is 
Oi^hausted througlji the length of the bridegroom^s delay. In 
each case there is something more than a merely external pro- 
fession, conscious to itself that it is nothing besides; it is not 
that there was no faith, but rather that there was only that 
jfides temporaria which could not endure temptation, nor sur- 
vive delay, — the Christian life in manifestation, but not fed 
from deep internal fountains. They, on the other hand, are 
like the wise virgins, who recognize the possibility that the 
bridegroom may tarry long, that the Church may not very 
soon, perhaps not in their days, enter into its glory; who, 
therefore, foresee that they may have a long life to Jive of toil 
and self-denial, before they shall be called to cease from their 
labours, before the kingdom shall come unto them ; and who 
consequently feel that it is not a few warm excited feelings 
which will carry them successfully through all this, and enable 
them to endure unto the end; for such are but as a fire among 
straw, which will quickly blaze up, and as quickly be extin- 
guished. They feel that principles as well as feelings must 
be engaged in the work, that their first good impulses and 
desires will carry them but a very little way, unless they be 
revived, strengthened, and purified, by a continual supply of 
the Spirit of God. If the bridegroom were to come at once, 
perhaps it might be another thing ; but their wisdom is that, 
since it may possibly be otherwise, they see their need of 
making provision against the contingency. 

While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slepC 
This tarrying of the bridegroom we may number among the 
many hints which Christ gave, that Ae time of his return 
might possibly be delayed very far beyond the expectation of 
his disciples. It was a hint and no more ; if more had been 
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given, if He had said plainly that He would not come for 
many centuries, then the first ages of the Church would have 
been placed at a manifest disadvantage, being deprived of that 
powerful motive to holiness and diligence supplied to each 
generation of the faithful by the possibility of the Lord^s re- 
turn in their time. It is not that He desires each succeeding 
generation to believe that He will certainly return in their 
time ; for He does not desire our faith and q,ur practice to be 
founded on an error, as, in that case, the faith and practice of 
all generations except the last would be. But it is a neces- 
sary element of the doctrine concerning the second earning of 
Christ, that it should be possible at any time, that no genera- 
tion should consider it improbable in theirs.* The love, the 
earnest longing of those first Christians made them to assume 
that coming to be close at hand. In the strength and joy of 
this faith they lived and suffered, and when they died, the 
kingdom was indeed come unto them.f As a further reason 
why the Church should not have been acquainted with the 
precise time of her Lord’s return, it may be added, that it was 
in itself, no doubt, undetermined. Prophecy is no fatalism, J 
and it was always open to every age by j^iith and prayer to 
hasten that coming, so that the' Apostle speaks of the faithful 
not merely as looking for, but also hasting^ the coming of the 
day of God (2 Pet. iii. 12) ; with which we may compare 
Acts iii. 19, Repent ye, ... . that the times of refreshing 
mfiy come/^ these times of refreshing” being evidently iden- 
tical with the times of restitution of all things” (ver. 21), 


* Augustine : Latet ultimus dies, uL observetur omnis dies ; and 
Tertullian {De Animd, 33) : Ut pendula expectatione solicitude fidei 
probetur, semper diem observans, dum semper ignorat, quotidie ti- 
mens, quod quotidie siDerat. « 

f Yet Augustine, claiming a right to dissent from a scheme of 
prophetic interpretation current in his day, which made the end of the 
world to be already instant, says very beautifully (Bp exeix. 5) : Non 
ergo ille diligit Adventum Domini, qui ilium asserit propinquare, aut 
ille qui asserit non propinquare; sed ille potius qui eum sive prope sive 
longe sit, sinceritate fidei, firmitate spei, ardore caritatis expectat. 

I In Augustine’s words, Praedixi, non fixi. 
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the glorious setting up of the kingdom of Christ ; and we find 
the same truth, that the quicker or tardier approach of that 
time is conditional, elsewhere declared in clearest terms (3 Pet, 
iii. 9)* In agreement with these passages^ we pray that it 
may please God to accomplish the number of his elect, and 
to hasten his kingdom/^ But while the matter was left by 
'the wisdom of God in this uncertainty, it was yet important 
that after the expectations of the first ages of the Church had 
proved to be ungrounded, those who examined the Scriptures 
should find intimations there that this might probably be the 
case.* Of these intimations there are many, and this present 
passage is one. 

But to return ; the bridegroom tarrying, the virgins all 
slumbered and slept The steps by which they fell into deep 
sleep are here marked ; first they nodded the head or slum- 
bered, and next they slept profoundly. Some have understood 
by this sleeping of all, a certain unreadiness that will be found 
in the whole Church, a certain acquiescence in the present 
time and in the present things, even among the faithful them- 
selves, — though with this difference, that their unreadiness will 
be remediable, an^asily removed ; its removal being actually 
signified by the trimming and replenishing of their lamps; 
while that of the others will be beyond remedy.f AugustineJ 
proposes, but it is only to reject, this interpretation, that by 
the sleeping of all is signified the love of aU in some measure 
growing cold; for he asks. Why were these wise admitted, 
unless for the very reason that their love had not grown cold ? 


* Augustine (^Ep, cxcix. 5) : Ne%)rte cum transisset tempus, quo 
eum crediderant esse venturum, et venisse non cernerent, etiam cetera 
fallaciter sibi promitti arbitrantes, et de ipsft mercede fidei despera- 
rent. 

f So Cocceius: Significat securitateni, qusaEcclesiamCliristianam 
post primam quasi vigiliam noctis persecutionum cum pace invasit ; 
and Grotius, in this view following the Auct» Oper. Imperf,^ quotes in 
confirmation Jam. iii. 2; Bom. xiii. 2. Maldpnatus gives this expla- 
nation in a form somewhat modified, and popular at the present day : 
Dormire interpreter desinere de adventu B6mini cogitare. 

I 8erm, xeiii. b ; Up, cxL 82. 
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But there is^ he says, a skep common to all, the sleep of death, 
which by these words is indicated: and this is the explanation 
of Chrysostom, Theophylact, Jerome, Gregory the Great, and 
nearly all the apcient interpreters. It seems, indeed, far 
preferable to that which und^stands by this slumbering 
and sleeping, the negligences and omissions of even the best 
Christians. Our Lord would scarcely have given, as it were, 
this allowance for a certain degree of negligence, seeing that 
with all the most earnest provocations to diligence^ we are 
ever inclined to indulge in spirituU sloth. Least of all would 
He have so done in a parable, of which the very aim and 
moral is, that we be always ready, that we be not taken 
unprepared. 

But perhaps by this slumbering and sleeping more may 
not be meant ^than that all, having taken such measures as 
they counted needful to enable them to meet the bridegroom 
as they would wish, calmly and securely awaited his ap- 
proach * For, indeed, the fitnesses of the parabolic narration, 
which required to be consulted, seem to demand such a cir- 
cumstance as this. Had the foolish virgins been in a condition 
to mark the lapse of time, and the gradual waning of their 
lamps, they, knowing that they had not wherewith to replen- 
ish them, would naturally have bestirred themselves, before 
the decisive moment arrived, to procure a new supply. The 
fact that they fell asleep, and were only awakened by the cry 
of the advancing bridal company, gives, — and scarcely any- 
thing else would give, — an easy and natural explanation of 
their utter and irremediable destitution of oil at the moment 
when it most needed that th^ should have it in abundance. 
And had the wise virgins not slept as well, had they been 
represented as watching while the others were sleeping, it 
would have seemed like a lack of love upon their parts, not to 
have warned their companions of the lapse of time and the 


* Hilary {Comm, in Matt, xxvii.) unites this meaning and the pre- 
ceding : Exspectantium somnus credentium quies est, et in poeni- 
tentisd tempore mors temporalis universorum. 
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increasing dimness with which their lamps were burning, 
while yet a remedy was within their reach,* 

“ At midnight^* and not till then, there was a cry made^ 
Behold y the bridegroom cometh: go ye out to meet him:” — this 
cry we may suppose to have been made either by a part of 
the retinue running before, or by the jubilant multitude, who, 
even till that late hour, had been waiting to see the passage 
of the procession through the streets, and thus testified their 
lively sympathy in what was going forward. But the spiritual 
signification of the cry at midnight has been variously given. 
Most are agreed to find an allusion to the voice of the arch- 
angel and the trump of God^^ (1 Thess. iv. 16), which shall be 
heard when the Lord shall descend from heaven with a shout. 
Some, however, explain the cry as coming from watchers in 
the Church, such as shall not be altogether lacking in the* last 
times, — by whom the signs of the times have been observed, 
and who will proclaim aloud the near advent of the Lord, the 
heavenly Bridegroom, when He draws nigh, accompanied by 
the angels, the friends of the bridegroom, and leading home 
his bride, the triumphant Church, and looking to be met and 
greeted by the members of his Church yet militant on earth, 
themselves a part of that mystical bride,t that so He may bring 
her to the glorious mansion, the house of everlasting joy and 
gladness which He has prepared for her, — And this cry is 
at midnight” It was an opinion current among the later 
Jews, that the Messiah would come suddenly at midnight, as 
their forefathers had gone out from Egypt, and obtained their 
former deliverance, at that very hour (Exod. xii. 39) ; from 
which belief JeromeJ supposes the apostolic tradition of not 
dismissing the people on Easter eve till the middle night was 
past, to have been derived. They waited till then, that they 


^ Stobr, Be Par. Christi, in his Opusc. Acad. vol. i. p. 183. 
f Augustine (Quasi. Ixxxiii qu. 69) : Ex ipsis virginibus constat^ 
ea qu8B dicitur sponsa, tanquain si omnibus Christianis in Ecclesiam 
concurrentibus filii ad matrem concurrere dieantur, cum ex ipsis filiis 
congregatis constet ea quse dicitur mater (aoe Kev, xix. 7, 9). 

I Comm, in Matt, in loc, 
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might be found already gathered together, if the Lord should 
come, who was twice to glorify that night, first, by in it re- 
suming his life, and again, by assuming in it the dominion of 
the world : and not a few have found in the passage before us 
an argument for supposing that the Lord^s coming would 
actually take place at the middle night. But it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that midnight is here named for any other 
reason than because that is the time whep commonly deep 
sleep falls upon men, when therefore such an occurrence as 
that in the parable would be least looked for, accounted least 
likely to happen ; and because thus the unexpectedness of that 
day of the Lord which " cometh as a thief in the night^^ 
(1 Thess. V. 2), is in a Hvely manner set out * 

But when the cry was heard, then all those virgins arose^ 
and trimmed their lamps f whereupon the foolish discovered, 
to their dismay, that theirs were at the point of expiring, and 
that they had not wherewith to replenish them. In other 
words, every one at the last prepares to give an account of 
his works, inquires into the foundation of his faith, J seriously 
searches whether his life has been one which will have praise 
not merely of men, for that he now feels will avail nothing, 
but also of God. Many put off this trying of the grounds of 
their faith and hope to the last moment, nay, some manage to 
defer it, with all the miserable discoveries which wiQ then be 
made, beyond the grave, even till the day of judgment, — but 


* Augustine {Serm, xciii 6) : Quid est media nocte ? Quando non 
speratur, quando ommiio non creditur; — and Jerome: Subito enim, 
quasi inteinpesta nocte, et securis omnibus Cliristiresonabit adventus. 

f Ward {View of the Hindoos y voi. li p. 29), describing the parts of 
a marriage ceremony in India of which he was an cye-wdtness, says : 
“ After waiting two or three hours, at length near midnight it was 
announced as in the very words of Scripture, * Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh; go ye out to meet him/ All the persons employed now 
lighted their lamps, and ran wdth them in their hands to fill up their 
stations in the procession : sotm of them had lost their lightSy and were 
unprepared; hut it was then too late to seek them; and the cavalcade 
moved forward.” 

I Augustine : Rationem preeparant reddere de operibus suis. Coc- 
ceius : Quivis homo apud se fidei sua^’soliditatem requisivit. 
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fox&m it oaimot be deferred. When the day of Christ comes, 
it will be impossible for any to remain ignorant any longer of 
thmr true state, for that day will be a revelation of the hidden 
thinga of men, of things hitherto hiddeneven from themselves ; 
a flood of light will then pour into all the darkest comers of 
all hearts, and show every man to himself exactly as he is ; 
so that self-deception will be possible no longer. 

When the foqlish virgins turn in their extremity to their 
wiser companions, saying, Give us of your oil, for our lamps 
are gone out the request, with the refusal which it calls 
out, — ^like the discourse between Abraham and Dives, — are of 
course only the clothing and outer garb of the truth ; but of 
truth how important! — no other indeed than this, that we 
shall look in vain from men for that grace which God only 
can supply, that we shall be miserably disappointed, if we 
think thus to borrow in an easy lazy way that which must 
be bought, — won, that is, by earnest prayer and diligent 
endeavour. The answer of the wise, Not #o/t lest there be 
not enmgh for us and you,^^ has its lesson also. Every man 


* The hand-lamp was naturally small, and would not contain a 
supply of oil for veiy many hours of continuous burning : even the 
lamps used at a festival, which would be lai’ger, needed to be re- 
planished, if kept burning long into the night. Thus Petronius, 22 : 
Tricliniarchus experrectus lucernis occidentibus oleum infuderat ; see 
also 70. Such lucemsB ocddmtes are the lamps here, lamps failing and 
“ going out,'' as it is in the margin of our Bibles, not already “ gone out," 
(or then the foolish virgins would not merely have needed to trim and 
feed them, but must have asked from their companions also permission 
to kindle them anew, of which yet we hear nothing. The trimming 
itself implied two things, the infusion of fresh oil, and tlie removing of 
whatever had gathered round, and ivas clogging, the wick. For the last 
purpose there was often a little instrument that hung by a slender chain 
from the lamp itself—pointed for the removing of the snufPs (the putres 
fungi) from around the flame, and furnished with a little hook at the side 
by which the wick, when need was, might be drawn further out. This 
instrument is sometimes found still attached to the bronze lamps dis- 
covered in sepulchres. In Virgil’s Moretum, H ; Et producit acu stupas 
humore cai-entes (see Beckek’s OaUus, vol. ii. p. 205, seq,). 

f The answer in the Greek is strongly elliptical, as in a moment of 
earnestness and haste. Bengel: Abrupta oratio, festinationi illi con- 
veniens. On the spirit of the ^swer of the wise virgins, as regards 
themselves, Augustine leme ^ : Non desperatione dictum est, sed 
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must live by his own faith. There is that which one can 
communicate to another^ and make himself , the richer ; as one 
who gives another a lights has not therefore less lights but 
walks henceforth in t^e light of two torches instead of one : 
but there is also that which, being divine, is in its very nature 
incommunicable from man to man, which can be obtained only 
from above, and which every man must obtain for himself; 
one can indeed point out to another where he is to dig for the 
precious ore, but after all is said, each one must bring it up 
for himself and by efforts of his own. 

The wise virgins did all which they could for their un- 
fortunate companions ; they gave them the best counsel that 
under the circumstances was possible, when they said, Go ye 
rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves They bid 
them turn to the dispensers of heavenly grace, to those whom 
God has appointed in the Church as channels of his gifts ; or, 
as some would explain it, to the prophets and Apostles, that 
they may learn from their words and teaching how to revive 
the work of God in their souls, if yet there should be time. 
Sometimes the words have been understood as ironically 
spoken ;* but how much more consistent with their character 
whom the wise virgins represent, to see in them a counsel of 
love, of that love which emphatically hopeth all things,^^ — an 
exhortation to their fellows that they trust not in man, fiiit 
betake themselves, if this may yet be, to the sources from 
which true effectual grace can alone be obtained, that they seek 
even at this last to revive the work of grace in their hearts. — 
Nor can we refuse to see in the reason which they give for 
declining to comply with the others^ request, namely, lest 
there be not enough for us and you/^ an argument against works 
of supererogation, however the Romish expositors may resist 
the drawing of any such conclusion from the words, The 

sobria et pil- liumilitate ; and Chrysostom (De Poenit, Horn. 3) : Oh 
atrirXayxvlav rovro Trojov^ai, aXXd 8td to frcvov rov Kaipov. 

♦ Augustine {Serm. xciii. 8) : Non coufulentium, sed imdentium 
est ista responsio; and Luther quotes, ^Tusti ridebunt in interitu 
impiorum. 
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righteous shall scarcely be saved the wise virgins do. not 
feel that they have anything over, which, as not needing for 
themselves, they may transfer to others j happy if their own 
lamps have been kept in such brightness that they may be 
themselves allowed to make part of the bridal company, and 
to enter with those that are entering into the joy of the 
festal chamber.f 

So much is granted them ; while the others were absent, 
seeking to repair their past neglect, the bridegroom came, and 


* Augustine {Ep cxl. 34) : Petunt a sapicntibus oleum, nec in- 
veniunt, nec accipiunt, illis respondentibus se nescire, utrum vel sibi 
sufficiat ipsa conscientia, qua exspectant misericordiam sub illo Judine, 
qui cum in throno sederit, quis gloriabitur castum se babere cor, aut 
quis gloriabitur mundum se esse a peccato, nisi superexultet miseri- 
cordia judicio ^ 

f Tertullian {Be Pudic, 22) makes good application of this part of 
the parable, when opposing the libelli pacis which the confessors in 
the African church ga\e to the lapsed : Sufficiat martyn propria delicta 
purgasse Ingrati aut suporbi est in alios quoque spargere, quod pro 
magno fuerit consccutus Quis alienam mortem sua solvit nisi solus 
Dei filius ? . . . Proindo qiu ilium eemiilaris donando dehcta, si nihil 
ipse dcliquisti, plane patere pro me. Si ero peccator es, quomodo 
oleum facula? turo sufticere et tibi et nnhi potent? — Gurtler {Syst 
Theol Propli , p 711) gives a strange story from Melchior Adamus, which 
witnesses how strongly it was once felt that there was here an argument 
agjiinst all hoping iii man and in the ments of men lather than in God. 
The words ai e these : “ There was, a.d. 1 322, exhibited at Eisenach befoi e 
tlie Margrave Frederick of Misnia, the mysteiy concerning the five wise 
and as many foolish virgins. The wise were St. Mary, St Catherine, 
St Barbara, St Dorothy, and St. Margaret To these come the foolish, 
seelungthat they will impart to them of their oil — that is, as the actor 
explained it, intercede with God for them that they also maybe admitted 
to the mariiage — that is, to the kingdom of heaven. What happens? 
the wise absolutely deny that they can communicate aught. Then a sad 
spectacle began; the foolish knocked, they wept, they were instant in 
prayer ; but all profited not a jot, they were bidden to depart and buy 
oil. Which when that prince saw and heard, he is said to have been 
BO amazed, that he fell into a giievous and dangerous sickness. ‘ What,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ is our Christian faith, if neither Mary nor any other 
saint can be persuaded to intercede for us?’ From this sadness an 
apoplexy had its rise, of wdiich he died the fourth day after, and was 
buried at Eisenach.” This incident is told with some differences in 
Cablylb’s Miscellanies^ vol. ii. p. 415. It may be observed here that 
this parable was a veiy favouiite subject for the mysteries in the 
middle ages (see Du Mi&'&i'i^^'^oesies populaires Latines^ p. 138), 
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they that were ready,”* they whose lamps were burning, 
having been fed anew from their vessels, " went in wUh him to 
the marriage, ^ and the door was shut shut as mueh for the 
security and joy without interruption of those within^ as for 
the lasting exclusion of those without (Gen, vii. 16; Rev. iii. 
12) . What door exclaims the author of an ancient homily 
on this parable : Thai which now is open to them coming 
from the east and from the west, that they may sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, — 
that Door which saith. Him that cometh to me I will in 
nowise cast out. Behold how it is now open, which shall 
then be closed for evermore. Murderers come, and they are 
admitted, — publicans and harlots come, and they are received ^ 
— unclean and adulterers and robbers, and whosoever is of this 
kind, come, and the open door doth not deny itself to them ; 
for Christ, the Door, is infinite to pardon, reaching beyond 
every degree and every amount of wickedness. But then 
what saith He ? The door is shut. No one^s penitence, — 
no one’s prayer, — no one’s groaning shall any more be ad- 
mitted. That door is shut, which received Aaron after his 
idolatry, — which admitted David after his adultery, after his 
homicide, — which not only did not repel Peter after his three- 
fold denial, but delivered its keys to be guarded by him” 
(Luke xvi. 26). 

Afterwards came the other virgins, saying. Lord, Lord, 


* In the Firlte Avoth there is tliis comparison : Secuhim hoc simile 
est vestibulo, et seculum futurum tiichnio. Preepara teipsum in ves- 
tibule, ut ingredi possis in triclinium. 

f In Milton’s Sonnet to a Virtuous Young Lady he has magnifi- 
cently absorbed into liis verse the whole imagery of tins latter portion 
of tlie parable : 

“ Thy care is fixed, and zealously attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 

And hope tliat reaps not shame. Therefore be sure, 

Thou, wrhen the Bridegroom with his feastful friends 
Passes to bliss in tlie mid hour of night, 

Hast gained thy entrance, virgin wise and pure.” 

I For in Augustine’s beautiful language the heavenly kingdom is 
one, ubi non intrat inimicus, nec amicus ^it. 


T. P. 


S 
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open to U8?^ It is not that they have now obtained oil, but, 
having sought it in vain, they come beseeching that the ab- 
sence of it on their parts may be overlooked; as those seeking 
for mercy, when now the time of judgment ha^arrived.* In 
the title Lord/^ by which they address the bridegroom, they 
cfeim to stand in a near and intimate relation to him ; as in 
the Lord, Lord/^ twice repeated, is an evidence — not, as 
some say, of their vain confidence — ^but rather of the earnest- 
ness with which they now claim admission (Gen. xxii. 11 ; 
Exod. iii. 4; 1 Sara, iii. 10; Matt, xxvii. 46; Luke viii. 24; 
X. 41 ; xxii. 31 ; Acts ix. 4) ; of the misgiving which already 
possesses them, lest the shut door should refuse to open again; 
lest it should now be useless to ask this. Even so it proves ;t 
for in reply to their request they hear from within the sen- 
tence of their exclusion : Verily I say unto you, I know you 
not^^^ It is not that the bridegroom disclaims any outward 
knowledge of them, but he does not know them in that sense 
in which the Good Shepherd knows his sheep, and is known 
of them. This knowledge is of necessity reciprocal, so that 
Augustine's remark, seeming a slight, is indeed a very pro- 
found one, namely, that I know you not,^^ is nothing else 
than, Ye know not 

The exclusion of the foolish virgins from tlie marriage 
feast is, if this interpretation be correct, not temporary; but, 
so far as our horizon reaches, a final one. I know that there 
are very many who regard it in a different light, as who would 


* Augustin K, Ep, cxl 35. 

t 111 them that solemn line of the old church hj^mn must find 
itself true : 

Plena luctu caret fi-uctu sera poenitentia. 

I We have at Luke xiii. 25 the same image of the excluded vainly 
seeking an entrance, though it appears with important modifications. 
It is there the master, who has appointed a set time in tlie evening 
by which all his seiwants shall have returned home. When the hour 
arrives, he rises up and bars his doors, and tliose of tlie household 
who have lingered and aiTived later cannot persuade him again to 
open them. They remain wiUiout, and he declares the fellowship 
between them and him has never been more than an outwai d one, 
and now is broken altogether. 
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not gladly do? and the views of some of these have been 
touched on in this exposition; but for myself I must still find 
the sterner and severer view of the parable to approve itself 
to me as the J^ruer (Isai. Ixv. 13). On this their exclusion 
Bengel observes, that there are four classes of persons ; those 
to whom entranee is ministered abundantly into the king- 
dom/^ entering as with sails set into the haven ; those again 
that are saved, as shipwrecked mariners that hardly reach the 
shore : and on the other side, there are those who travel 
plainly on the broad way to destruction, whose sins go before 
them to judgment; while again, there are such as, though 
they seemed not far off from the kingdom of God,^^ yet miss 
it after all ; of this last class were these five foolish virgins ; 
and their fate, who were so near a crown and a kingdom, and 
yet missed them after all, he observes with truth, must always 
appear the most miserable of all. Lest that may be our lot, 
the Lord says to us, — for what He said to his hearers then. He 
says unto all, to his Church and to every member of it in every 
age, — ^ Watch therefore^ for ye know neither the day nor the 
hour -^'^ and, while ye do not know, the only certain way to be 
ready upon that day, is that you be ready upon every day 
the parable teaching that unreadiness upon that day is un- 
readiness for ever ; the doom of the foolish virgins proclaim- 
ing that the work, which should have been the work of a life, 
cannot be huddled up into a moment. Watch therefore, 
for ye know neither the day nor the hour^ 

This parable will obtain a wider application if we keep in 
memory that, while it is quite true that there is one great 
coming of the Lord at the last, yet not the less does He come 
in all the great crises of his Church, at each new manifestation 
of his Spirit ; and at each of these too there is a separation, 
among those who are called by his name, into wise and foolish, 


* Wliat is more in this verse should have no place in the text, 
and has probably been brought into it from the parallel passages, 'such 
as Matt. xxiv. 44. It is excluded by Lachmann, 
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as they are spiritually alive or dead. Thus at Pentecost, 
when by his Spirit He returned to his Church, He came : the 
pmdent in Israel went in with Him to the feast, the foolish 
tarried without. Thus too He came at the Reformation : 
ibose that had oil went in ; those that had empty lamps, the 
form of godliness without the power, tarried without. Each 
of these was an example of that which should be more signally 
fulfilled at the end. 

It remains to say a few words on the relation in which 
this parable stands to that of the Marriage of the King^s Son, 
and to account for the fact that in that the unworthy guest 
actually finds admission to the marriage supper (Matt. xxii. 
11), and is only from thence cast out, while in this the foolish 
virgins are not so much as admitted to the feast. It might 
indeed be answered, that this is accidental, — that the differ- 
ences grow out of the dlfierent structure of the two parables ; 
but by such answers every thing that is distinctive in the par- 
ables may be explained away : and we treat them with greater 
respect, when we look for some deeper-lying reason. The 
explanation seems to be, that the marriage festivities there 
spoken of are different from the present. In Gerhard^s words. 
Those are celebrated in this life in the Church militant, 
these at the last day in the Church triumphant. To those 
even they are admitted who are not adorned with the wedding 
garment, but to these only they to whom it is granted that 
they should be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white, for the 
fine linen is the righteousness of saints (Rev. xix, 8) ; to those 
men are called by the trumpet of the Gospel, to these by 
the trumpet of the Archangel. To those who enters can 
again go out from them, or be cast out ; who is once intro- 
duced to these, never goes out, nor is cast out from them any 
more : wherefore it is said, ^ The door was shut.^ — We may 
finish the consideration of this exquisite parable with the 
words in which Augustine concludes a homily* upon it: 

* Sem. xciii. 10. — ^Besides the passage referred to p. 251, note, 
there is another in Luke (xii. 86-88) offering many analogies to this 
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" Now we labour, and our lamps fluctimte among the gusts 
and temptations of the present world ; only let us give heed 
that our flame bum in such strength, that the winds of 
temptation may rather fan the flame than extinguish it/^* 


parable, though with differences as well. The faithful appear there 
not as virgins but as servants — that is, their active labour for then* 
Jjord is more brought out, and they are waiting for Him, not as here, 
when He shall come to, but when He shall return from, the wedding 
{Tdre dmXvirei ck* riop ydixiiiy)^ from the heavenly bridal, the union 
with the Churcli in heaven. The warning to a preparedness to meet 
Him clothes itself under images not exactly similar. They must have 
their loins girt up (Jer. i 17 ; 1 Pet. i. 13), and their lights burning — 
that IS, they must be prompt and succinct to wait upon Him, and his 
home must be blight and beaming nitli lights. The festival must be 
prepared which should celebrate his return, and his admission must 
be without delay, and then that which they have prepared for Him 
shall indeed prove to have been piepared for themselves; “He shall 
gird hnnsolf, and make them to sit dowm to meat, and come forth and 
serve them.” What He did at the paschal supper (John xiii. 4) shall 
prove but a prophecy of wdiat He shall repeat m a more glorious 
manner at the iiiaiiiagc supper of the Lamb. 

^ III early tunes and in the middle ages this parable ^vas a very 
favoiuite subject of Olmstiaii ait. Munter (Simhilden d, Alt, Christ, 
vol. 11 p 91) mentions a picture of the live wise virgins in the ceme- 
tery of the church of St. Agnes at Rome, probably of veiy early date; 
and Caumont {Arehit, llelig. au Moyen Agiy p. 345), describing the 
rejiresentutions of the Last Judgment so often found over the great 
W’ astern door of a cathedral, says: On rencontre parfois dans les vous- 
sures des portes dix* statuettes de femmes, les unes tenant soigneuse- 
ment a deux mains uiie lampe en forme do coupe ; les autres tenant 
negligemmeiit d’unc seule main la meme lampe renversee. Le sculp- 
teur a toiijours eii soin de placer les Vierges sages k la droite du Christ, 
et du cote des bienheureux; les Vierges folles 4 sa gatiche, du c6t6 des 
reprouves. For many further decails of interest, see Didron’s Manuel 
d'Iconographie Chretienne, p. 217, sqq. 
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THE TALENTS, 

Matthew xxv. 14-80. 

'WTHILE the virgins were represented as waiting for their 
* ^ Lord, we have here the servants working for Him : there 
the inward_8piijtu£d,lifeof jthe faithful was described, here his 
externs^activity. There, by the end of the foolish virgins, 
we were wa rned a gainst declensions and decays in the inward 
life of t he sou l j here, by the doom of the slothful servant, 
against sluggish^sa in our outward vocation and work. That 
parable enforced the need of keeping the he£^ with all dili- 
gence; this of giving all diligence also in our outward service, 
if we would be found of Christ in peace at the day of his 
appearing. It is not, therefore, without good reason that 
they appear in their actual order, that of the Virgins first, and 
of the Talents following, »nce it is the sole condition of a 
profitable outward activity for the kingdom of Grod, that the 
life of God be diligently maintained within the heart.* Or 
there is another light in which we may consider the distinc- 
tion between the virgins and the servants, namely that those 
represent the more contemplative, these the more active la- 
borious members of the Church, — a distinction universally 
recognized in early times, though little considered now. It 
is true that every member of the Church ought to partake^of 
b^, of contemplation and action, so that even under this 
view both the parables will retain their application to all; 
but one element may predominate in one member, the other 

♦ Ot they may be co-ordinated with one another* Thus Gerhard 
Evang* 164) : Lampas fulgens est taJoi^tum usui datum ; lampas 
extincta, talentum otiosum et in terram absconditum. 
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in another : the endeavouur of each must be harmoniously^ 
regulate and proportion them in his own case^ accordiug to 
the gifts wUch he finds within himself^ and the needs which 
he beholds in others around Mm. 

We meet with another recension, so to speak, of this para- 
ble^ at Mark xiii. 84, with not unimportant variations, with 
traces at the same place of the Ten Virgins Lest coming 
suddenly he find you sleeping,^^ ver. 36) ; the whole, however, 
which St. Matthew records more distinctly, being by St. Mark 
blended together, and more briefly recorded. We cannot 
doubt, however, that both Evangelists are relating the same 
discourse, introducing it as they both do immediately after 
the warning concerning the calamities of the last days. St. 
Luke (xix. 11) lias also preserved for us a parable with many 
points of similarity to this, yet certainly not identical with it. 
r shall consider St. Luke^s parable by itself, and in its own 
place, as I cannot doubt that those are in error who would 
identify the two.* Every thing is against this. The time 
and place are dilBferent; the parable which St. Luke records, 
having been spoken when Jesus was now drawing near to 
Jerusalem, but had not yet made his triumphal entry, — this, 
while He was seated on the Mount of Olives, the third day 
after his entry into the city. That was addressed to the mul- 
titude as well as to his disciples ; this to the innermost circle 
of his own most trusted followers, of those to whom He was 
about to confide the carrying forward of the great work which 
He had Himself commenced on earth. The scope of that, 
which is the more complex parable, is twofold, and may be 
thus defined. The multitude, and perhaps many that were 
following the Lord with true hearts, thought that He was now 
going to take his kingdom and to reign, to seat Himself on 
the throne of his father DaVid at Jerusalem (Acts i. 6). He 
would teach them that there must yet be a long interval before 
any open assumption of his kingdom could find place; that He 

♦ Maldonatus and others. Their arguments are well disposed of 
by Gerhard (Harm. Eva/ng. 154 ad init.).. 
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must go away, and only after a long period return ; and that 
not till that period had elapsed, should the powers that op- 
posed his kingdom be effectually put down. In the mean time 
(and here is the point of contact between the two parables), 
those who stood to Him in the relation of servants and friends 
were not to be idly waiting the time of his coming back, but 
should seek earnestly to forward his interests, each according 
to the ability given him, being sure that at his return He 
would reward every man^s work; at which time of his return, 
as St. Luke, in accordance to the plan of his parable, relates, 
He would also utterly destroy his enemies, — even all who had 
proclaimed that they would not have this, man to reign over 
them. The scope of his parable then is twofold. It is ad- 
dressed, in part, to that giddy light-minded multitude who 
were following Jesus with an expectation that lie would 
suffer Himself to be made a king in their sense of the word ; 
and who, when they discovered that He had no such pur- 
poses as these, might, perhaps, many of them turn against 
Him, and join in the cry, Crucify him/-’ He warns them 
that his triumph over his enemies, though not speedy, yet 
should be as certain as it would be terrible : there is for them 
a double warning, that they be not offended or prevented from 
attaching themselves yet closer to Him and to his Church 
by the things which should befal Him at Jerusalem; that, 
least of all, they suffer themselves to be drawn into the ranks 
of his foes, since these were doomed to an utter destruction. 
For the disciples also that parable has a warning, namely, 
that this long period between his going away and coming 
again in glory and power, must not be a period of sluggish 
inactivity, but one in which they would be required to show 
all good fidelity to their absent Lord : which fidelity would 
by Him be acknowledged and abundantly rewarded, even as 
sloth and a neglect of his interests would meet also their due 
recompense of reward. 

A recent assailant* of the historical accuracy of the record 


* SiBAUss, Lehen vol. L p. 675. 
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vrhixAi ia the four Qospek we have of otir Lordk discotmaee 
has fancied that he detects m that parable^of St. Lnke^ just as 
in St. Matthewk record erf the Marriage of the Kingk Son 
(Matt. xxii. 1)^ a blending together^ through looi^e and floating 
tradition, of heterogeneous materials, — that in fact we have 
there what ought to have been two parables, joined in one ; 
and this so awkwardly, that the joinings are plainly discernible 
— this confusion having arisen out of the circumstance that 
they both turn upon the common fact of a lord absenting him- 
self from his home for a season. He observes that servants 
and citizens stand in no relation to one another, that with the 
very slightest alterations, ver. 12, 14, 15, 27, would form a 
complete whole, and, standing by themselves, might be entitled 
the parable of the Rebellious Citizens ; while the remaining 
verses would constitute the parable of the Pounds, which would 
then be free from all admixture of foreign elements.* But 
only let that be kept in mind, which this objector has failed 
to perceive, namely, that there were two groups of hearers in 
different states of mind and needing different admonitions, to 
whom the Lord addressed the parable in St. Luke, and it will 
at once be perceived how He divided to all, to his own disciples 
and to the multitude, according to their several needs. In St. 
Luke the parable is of necessity more complex, as having a 
more complex purpose to fulfil. In St. Matthew it is simpler; 
for it is addressed j^the_^c^le§^^ I’^-thS? to the ^jpostles 
alone, and the parts intended for the multitude would be 
superfluous here, and accordingly are not introduced. 

To the Apostles then, and to none other, the parable of 
the Talents, which alone concerns us now, was spoken. It is 


* This view has no novelty: indeed his whole book is little more 
than a mustering up and setting in anay objections which had been 
made, and most of them answered, long[ ago. Unger, on the same 
ground of the lack of unity in this parable, says {De Far. Jes, Nat, 
p. 180) : Itaque simplicem apud Matthasum parabolam, et omnium 
Chiisti parabolarum simplicitatem atque unitatem recordanti mihi 
Lucas visas est cum ill4 simpliei parabola hie altersau similem^ sed 
alias et aliter prolatam, in unam composuisse. 
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needlul for the right understanding of its outward circum- 
stat^oes that we keep in mind the relation of masters and 
9laves in antiy iity ; for that between masters and servants, as 
it now exists among us, affords no satisfactory explanation. 
The master of a household going away does not leave with 
his servants, — it would be foreign to all the relations between 
them, — moneys wherewith to trade in his absence ; nor if he 
did, Qoald he punish them on his return for neglect of duty, as 
the slothful servant is punished here. But slav es in antiqui ty 
were often artisans, or were allowed otherwise to engage freely 
in business, pajmg, as it was^frequently arranjged, a fixg d 
yearly sum to their master : or they had money committed to 
them wherewith to trade on his account, or with which to 
enlarge their business, and to bring in to him a shaiie of their 
profits.* In the present instance something of this latter sort 
is assumed : The kingdom of heaven is as a n^n travelling 
into a far country, who called his own serwmts, and delivered 
to them his goods, It was a far counJtryf^ into which the 
Lord Jesus Christ was about to travel ;t and that his servants 
might be furnished in his absence. He was about to intrust 
them, and all their successors whose representatives they were, 
with many excellent gifts. The day of Pentecost was no 
doubt the time when the goods, that is, spiritual powers 
and capacities, were by Him most manifestly and most abun- 
dantly communicated to his servants, that they might profit 
withal (Ephes. iv. 8-12). Yet was not that the first occasion 
when they were so given; the Lord had communicated to 
them much during his earthly sojourn with them (John xv. 
8), and before his ascension (John xx, 22), and from that day 
forth He has been evermore delivering his goods to each suc- 
cessive generation of his servants. This being so, the parable 
has application to aU times; — yet not primarily to all persons. 


* See Mr. Greswell’s Exp. of the Far, vojL v. part 2, p. 27, seq., 
and the IHot. of Or. and Rom. Antt, s. v. Sex ois, pj). 867, 873. 

f Amt. Oper, Imperf, Horn. 63: Ad Patrem iturus, peregre se itu- 
rum dicit^ propter caritatem sanctorum, qu^s relinquebat in terris, 
cum magis peregre esset in mundo. 
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It was first addressed to the Apostles alone, and the gifts &r 
the exercise of the ministry, the powers which Christ has given 
to his Church, are signified in the first place by the committed 
talents. Seeing, however, that all are called in their measure 
to edify one another, that all Christians have a spiritual voca- 
tion, and are intrusted with gifts, mor^or f ewer, for which 
they will have to render an account, the parable is applicaUe 
t o all . While, too, it has relation first to spiritual gifts and 
capacities, yet it has not therefore no relation to those other 
gifts and endowments, as wealth, reputation, abilities, learn- 
ing, which, though not in themselves spiritual, are yet given 
to men that they may be turned to spiritual ends, — are capa- 
ble of being sanctified to the Lord, and consecrated to his 
service, and for the use or abuse of which the possessors will 
have also to render an account. There is, indeed, a witness 
for this in our English word talent, which has come to 
signify any mental endowments, faculties, or powers whatever, 
a use which is of course entirely the growth of this parable, 
even as it is a proof of the manner in which it has wrought 
itself into the thoughts and language of men. True is it that 
we have now come to use the word oftentimes with an entire 
forgetfulness of the solemn truth to which it bears witness — 
namely, that all these endowments are committed trusts, for 
which account will have one day to be given; yet not the less 
is such witness implicitly contained in it. 

But different men receive these gifts in very different pro- 
portions : Unto one he gave five talents, to another tivo, and 
to another one ; to every man according to his several ability 
It is not that the gifts, as Theophylact explains it, were to 
each according to the measure of his faith and purity, for 
the faith which purifies is itself one of the chiefest of these 
gifts; but to qslqIo, according to Ms several ability/^ inas- 
much as the natural is the ground Upon which the spiritual 
is superinduced, and grace does not dissolve the groundwork 

♦ Cajetan : Disponit siquidem Deus inEcclesi& suaviter omnia: ne- 
minem onerat supra vires, nulli negat donum congruum suis viribus. 
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of tike individiial character^ nor abolish all its peculiarities^ 
not briiig fill that are subject to it to a common standard 
(see 1 Cot. xii. 4-31 ; Ephes. iy. 16). T he lyatural gifts are 
a s the v essel; whh^h may be large or may be small^ and which 
receives according to its capacity;* but which in each case is, 
or may Ise^ filled; so that we are not to think of him who had 
received the two talents as incompletely furnished in com- 
parison with him that had received the five, any more than 
we should affirm a small circle incomplete as compared with a 
large. Unfitted he might be for so wide a sphere of labour, 
but altogether as perfectly equipped for that to which he was 
destined; for there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit and as the body- is not all eye, nor are all in an army 
generals or captains, f so neither in the Church are all fur- 
nished to be leaders and governors. Yet while we speak of 
natural capacity being as the vessel for receiving the wine 
of the Spirit, we must not leave out of account, that com- 
parative unfaithfulness, stopping short indeed of that which 
would cause the gift to be quite taken away, will yet narrow 
the vessel ; even as fidelity has the tendency to dilate it ; so 
that one with far inferior natural gifts will often bring in a 
far more abundant harvest than another with superior powers, 
who yet docs bring in something. Certain broad cases are 
mentioned in the parable; but they do not exclude other com- 
binations of the talents committed and the talents gained. 
There may be cases where he of the two, or even of the one, 
as that of James Davies, the Welsh schoolmaster, will have 
gained five ; there will be many where he of the five will have 
added to them but two. 

Having thus committed the talents to his servants, and 
divided wisely unto each accorfing to his several powers, the 
lord straightway took his journey In the things earthly 

^ Jerome: Chiistus doctiinam Evangelicam tiadidit, non pro 
largitate et parcitate alteri plus, et alteri minus tribuens, sed pro 
accipientium viribus; quomodo et apostolus eos qui solidum cibum 
capere non poterant, lacte potasse se dieit. 

f See CisMSNS Bom. Ad Corinth. 97, where this oompaiisdn is used. 
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the householder’s distribution of the gifts naturalljr and of 
necessity his departure; in the ^ heavenly it is not 

altogether so ; the Ascension, or departure, goes before Pen- 
tecost, or great day of the distribution of gifts; yet the 
straightway^^ still remains in full force; the interval between 
them was the smallest, one following hard upon the other, 
however the order was reversed. 

The three verses which follow (17-19) cover the whole 
period intervening between the first and second coming of 
Christ. Two of the servants, those to whom the largest 
moneys have been committed, lay out those sums with diligence 
and success. These are the representatives of all that are in^ 
dustrious and faithful in their office and ministry, whatsoever 
that may be. There is this variation between the present par- 
able and St. Luke^s, that here the faithful servants multiply 
their unequal sums in the same proportions : He that had 
received the five talents made them other five talents, and 
again, ^Hie that had received the two, he also gained other 
two while there they multiply their equal sums in different 
proportions ; all had alike received a pound, but one gained 
with that pound ten pounds, and another five. Two most 
important truths are thus brought out, as it could not have 
conveniently been done in a single narration; first by St, 
Matthew this truth, that according as we have received w ffi H 
be expecte d from us ; and secondly by St. Luke this, that as 
men differ in fidelity, in zeal, in labour, so will they differ in 
the amount of their s piritua l gains. But while two of the 
servants were thus faithful in the things committed to them, 
it wjp otherwise with the third: *"jHe that had received one 
went and digged in the earth, and hid his lord^s money. How 
apt an image this, for the failing to use divinely imparted gifts, 
since wisdom that is hid, and treasure that is hoarded up, 
what profit is in them both ? Better is he that hideth his 
folly than a man that hideth his wisdem”* (Ecclus. xx. 30, 31). 

* Compare Shakspeare (Measure for Measure^ Act i. Sc. 1): 

“ Heaven does with us as we with torches do ; 

Not light them for themselves : for if our virtues 
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In St, Luke he hides his pound "in a napkin but that would 
have been impossible with So large a sum as a talent, which 
is therefore toore fitly said to have been concealed " in the 
earth.^* 

" After a long time {he lord of those servants cometh, and 
reckonetji with them/^ In this " after a long time is another 
hint (see wer. 5) that 4iis return should not be so speedy as 
"mm€ looked for. But when he comes, it shall be to take 
account of every man^s work. In the joyful coming forward 
of the faithful servants, we see an example of " boldness in 
the day of judgm ent they had something to show, as Paul 
so earnestly desired that he might have, when he said to his 
beloved Thessalonian converts, " What is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing ? Are not even ye in the presence of our 
Lord Jesus Cly;ist at hk coming (1 Thess. ii. 19 ; 2 Cor. 
i, 14; Phil. iv. 1). The fai^ful servant says here, Behold, 
I have gained in St. Luke,/^ Thy pound hath gaiiiedf^ thus 
between them they make up i^e speech of St. Paul, " I— yet 
not I, but the grace of God that was with me.^^ And even 
this, I have gained, is introduced by that other word, "Mom 
deliveredst unto mef^ — it is Godk gift which has so multi- 
plied in his hands. In this parable, as has been observed, the 
gain is according to the talents, five for five, and two for two. 
Consistently with this, the commendation of the servants is 
expressed in exactly the same language, even as the reward to 
each is precisely the sam^ ; to each it is said, " Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord/^f that is, become a sharer of my joy. 


Did not go forth of us, ’twero all alike . 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely tjouchea 
But for fine issues : nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scrapie of her excellence, 

But like a thrifty goddess she detennines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use.” 


♦ Jerome (Ad Damas.) finds a further distinction between hiding 
in the earth and in a napkin : Hoc talentum non est in sudario colli- 
gandum, id est, delicate otioseque tractanduip:;,^* nec in terra defodien- 
dum,'ten*eni8 scilicet cogitationibus obscurandum. 

t Leighton : “ It is but little we, can receive here, some drape of 
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No doubt the image underlying this language is, that the 
master Celebris h^ r eturn by a gre at festival , to which each 
of the servants, as soon as he has rendered his accounts, and 
I shown that he has been true to his master^s i n terests in j bis 
1 Mdden freely to e^r. It is well known that under 

certain circumstances the master^s inviting his slavQ to sit 
down with him. at table did itself constitute the aof of manu- 
mission ; henceforth he was fre e.* Perhaps there may be here 
allusion to something of the kind — the incorporation in an act 
of what once He had spoken in words, Henceforth I call you 
not servants, .... but I have called you friends” (John xv. 
15 ; Luke xii. 37 ; Rev. iii. StO). 

There remains one who has not yet given in his account; 
and it has been often observed how solemn a warning, and to 
how many, lies in the fact, that he of the onijs talent is the 
defaulter ; since to such an one an excuse like the following 
might easily occur: ^^So little is , committed to my charge, 
that it matters not how I administer that little ; at the best I 
cannot do much for God’s glory; what signifies the little, 
whether it be done or left undone?” But the Lord will teach 
us here that He expects fidelity in little as in much.f We can 
well understand why he should have lingered to the last, his 
heart secr etly misgiv ing him, whatever face he may attempt 

joy that enter into us; but there we shall enter into joy, as vessels put * 
into a sea of happiness.” Geihard has the same thought ; Tam 
magnum enirn erit illud gaudium, ut non possit in horaine coiicludi 
vel ab eo comprehendi, ideo homo intrat in illud incomprehensibile 
gaudium, non autem intrat illud in hominem velut ab homine com- 
prehensum; and H. de Sto. Victore {Erud. Tkeol. 8) says oi^this joy 
of the Lord : Triplex est gaudium: est gaudium seculi, *est gaudium 
tuum, est gaudium Domini tui. Piimum est de terrensL affluenti^ : 
secundum de bona conscientia: tertium de estemitatis experientia. 
Non igitur exeas in gaudium seculi, non remaneas in gaudio tuo, sed 
intres gaudium Domini tui. .... Ad primum exivit homo, cum 
cecidit de Paradise ; ad secundum venire incipit, cum per fidem re- 
conciliatus Deo : tunc autem ad tertium pe!rveniet,cum videndo ipsum 
siftuti est in aeternum fruetur ipso. 

4^ See the Diet of Or. and Rom. Antt. i. v. I jdanumissio. p. 69^ 

f Grotius : In eo cui minimum erat ooncr^itum negligentiae ex- 
emplum posuit Christus, ne quis sjgei’aret excusatum se iri ab omni 
labore, Deo quod non eximia dona accepisset. 
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to put on the matter. It is true that he had not ^lasted 
his master’s goods like the Unjust Stevrard^ nor fl^^||E’;his 
portion in riotous liring like the Prodigaf, nor was ie ten 
thousand talents in debt like the Unmercifu^ Servant ; and 
it is an entire mistake to mix up his case with theirs^ from 
which it should be l^ept wholly distinct. The cohsequeoce of 
such confounding his guilt with theirs would be, that the very 
person! . whose consciences the parabfe was meant to reach 
Would evade its force. When we weave Hhe meshes of the 
spiritual net so large, all but the most flagrant offenders are 
ahle ib slip through : and the parable is not for such, it is not 
for those denying evidently by their lives and actions that 
they count Christ to be their Lord and Master at all; it is not 
for them who thus squander their talent, or refuse to acknow- 
ledge that they have ever received one ; the law, and their own 
hearts, tell them plainly enough of their sin and danger. But 
the warning here is for all who hide their talent, who, being 
equipped for a sphere of activity in the* kingdom of God, tjo 
yet choose, to use Lord Bacon’s words, a goodness solitagr 
and particular, rather than generative and semind.” There is 
^reat danger that such might deceive themselves, as there are 
so many temptations to a shrinking from jthe labour and the 
toil iUvoIved in this talent’s diligent laying out. There is 
a show of humility in the excuses which would palliate this 
sloth ; as for .instance, The care of my own soul is sufficient 
to occupy me wholly ; the responsibilities of any spiritual work' 
are so great, so awful, that I darfe not undertake them ; while 
I am employed about the^souls of others, I may perhaps be 
losing my own.” We read repeatedly of those in the early 
Church, who with pleas like these put back from themselves 
the charges to which they were called ; and who, when they 
flhould have been the salt to thu,^airfli> thought rather to 
keep their owu saltness by withdrawing, sometimes into oaves 
;siid wildernesses, 'from all those active ministries in^^wMch 
they might have served their brethr^ iu love.* 

^ Augustine, in a sermon preached on the anniversaiy of his exalia- 
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In tlie conduct and do^m of this slothful servaiit is coBr^ 
tained then a warning to>«all such as might be tempted to 
follow after this goodness solitary and particular/^ instead of 
serving theit generation according to the will of God. The 
root out of whuii this mischief grows is laid bare in the words 
which he utters, Lord, I hfijm thee th^t thmi art an hard 
manP It h^ its rise^ as almost every thing else that is evil, 
in a false view of, the character of God. For wc must not 
understand this spheeb as an excuse framed merely for the 
occasion, but as thd true outspeaking of the inmost heart, the; 
exact expression of the aspect in which this servant did rcall^ 
regard his lord. The churl accounted him churlish, thought 
him even such an one as himself. He did not believe in his 
lord’s forgiving love, and in his gracious acceptance of the 
work with all its faults which was done for.him out of a true 
heart, and with a sincere desire to please him. ’ This was his 
wilful and guilty ignorance concerning the true character of 
t]jic master whom he was called to serve. ‘ But to know God^s 
name is to frost in Him. They, indeed, who undertake in a 
right spirit a ministry in his Church, or any work for Him, 


tion to 'the episcopal dignity (Serm. cccxxxix. 3), makes sticking use 
of this' parable, wliileKlie is speaking of the temptation, whereof he was 
conscious, to witlidmW' from the active labour in the Chui’ch, and to 
cultivate a solitaiy piety : Si non erogem, et pecuniam< servem, terret 
ahe Evangoliuin. Possem eniin dicerc: Quid milii est tsedio esse 
hominibus, dicere iniquis, Iniqqe agere nolite, sic agite, sic .agere 
desistite ? 'Quid mihi est oneiir esse hominibus ? Accepi quomodo 
vivam, quomodo jussais sum, quomodo prcDceptus sum, assignem ’ 
quomodo accepi, de aliis me reddere ratioiiom quo mihi? Evangelium * 
me terret. Nam ad istam securitatem otiosissimam nemo me vineeret : 
niliil est melius, nihil dulcius, quam divinum scrutari, nullo^trepexxte, 
thesaurum ; dulce esi, bonum est. Pi’sedicare, arguere, compere, 
fledifieare, pro unoquoque satagere, magnum onus* magnum pondus, 
magnus labor. 'Quis non refugiat istum laborem? Sed terret Evange- 
lium. And again f Lvt Joh* Tract TO) : Si aute?^ fueris frigidus, 
ma^rcidus, ad to solum spectans, et quasi fibi suffioiens, et dicens in 
corde tuo : Quid mihi est curare aliena ^eccata, sufecit mihi anima^ 
mea, ipsam integram servem Deo: Eja noiiiibi veult in mentem seiTUS 
ille qui abscondit talentum et noluit erogari ? nun^uid enim accusatus 
est, q^ia perdidit, et non quia sine iucro sailwavit? Compare what he 
beautifully says, Enar, in Ps, xeix, and also De Fide et Oper, 17. 
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are wdl airare that they shall coromit manifold mistakes in 
that ministry, which they might avoid, if they declined#>that 
ministry alt(%etherj even many sins in handling &vine 
things, which they might escape, if they wholly refused that 
ch#ge,t But shall those who are competently famished and 
e^ently called be therefore justified or excused in doing 
sq ?<^uld they sot, so acting, share in the conidemnation 
olKhls servant ? ^ould they not testifji thereby ihiA they 
thought of God as he thought of his master, that He was a 
hardf Lord, — extreme to mark what was amiss,— making no 
allowances, — never accepting the will for the deed, but watch- 
ing to take advantage of the least failure or mistake on the 
part of his servants ? 

Nor does the slothful servant of the parable stop here. If 
only he may roll off a charge from himself, he does not hesitate 
to aflSx one to his lord. In his speech, half cowering and half 
defying, and thus "a wonderful picture of the sinner^s bearing 
towards God, he shrinks not from attributing to him the ch^ 
racter of a harsh unreasonable despot, who requires the bricks, 
but refuses the straw (Exod. v. 7), who would reap what he has 
not sown, and gather whence he has not strawed.J In these 


’ ^ This sense 5f the careful and accurate handling which all divine 

things require, and the exceeding gravity of a fault therein, tliough 
very liable of b*eing pleaded as here by the slothful and the fake* 
h^artcdjWd ever needing, even when most true, to he balanced by 
othe^^Uioughts concerning God, is yet in itself a higli^race, and has a 
word of its own to express it, evXa^cca, from tv Xa/Jt^dveiv, — those 
divine things being contemplated as costly yet delicate vessels, which 
*mu8t needs be handled with extreme wc^iiness and even fear. 

J The epithet itkXijpoc, which he^Sares (o apply to his lord, is 
stronger than the averriipog of Luke xix. 21. I have attempted to 
''draw at some length the distinction between these two words in my 
Synonyms of the New Tpstament, pp. 63-56. ^ 

I Strawed" dots not refer to the strewing of •thfe'^seed, for then he 
would but be ^ 3 ^ng the same things twice. Ilaftier there is a step in 
the process of tht»*liarvest.^ “ Where t^whast not itrawed,'" or better, 
emttered with the fanpn the harn-liopr, there expeetest thou to gather*' 
with the : as one who will not be at the tmttble to j)urge away the 
chaff, yet expects to g^fither^ in the golden grains into Ins store (Matt, 
iii. 12). AuffK6p7ri(ra£, the Woi4^here used, couid scaicely be applied to “ 
the measured and orderly scatteiing of the sower's seed. It is rather 
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words he gives evidence that he as entirely has mistaken the 
nature of t h e woA to which he was calle d, as the character of 
the master for whom that work should have been 3one.* In 
the darkness of his heart he regards the work as something 
outward, to be done>/or God, instead of being a work to be 
wrought in^ Him, or rather, which He would work in and 
through his servants. He though that God called to a labour, 
and gave no ability 'for -the labour, that He imposed a tasf, 
which was a mere task, and put no joy nor consolation into 
the hearts of them that fulfilled it ; no wonder then that 
he should shrink from it. Thus he goes on to say, I was 
afraid he justifies the caution and timidity which he had 
shown, declares why it was that he would attempt nothing, 
and venture upon nothing : he feared to trade on that talent, 
lest iiLjho nec essa ry mV s_of business, keeking to gain other 
he might lose that one, and so enrage his paster against him- 
self; even as men might profess to feaV to lay themselvest out 
for the winning of other souls, lest, so doing, they might 
endanger their own . — there thou hast that is thineJ^X 
Herp it might be asked, how could God^s gifts be hidden, and 
yet restored to Him entire; since the suffering them to lie idle 
is in fact one form of wasting them ? In reality, "they could 
not be so restored. It is only that men imagine they can^ 


tlie-dispcrsing, milking to fly in eveiy direction, as a pursiier the 
enemy (Luke i. 61 ; Acts v. 37) ; or as the wolf the sheep (MattSTkxvi. 
31) ; or as the Prodigal his goods ^Luke xv. 13; xvi. i) ; or as here, the 
husband man the chaff. Thus rightly Schott on this 
Nolionem ventilaiidi friunentuuJ in area repositum exprimit. 

* Acpiiiias assei^s well the. tfuo doctrine, which this seivant jde- ’ 
nies : Deus nihil requirit ah homine, nisi bonum quod ipse in nojis 
seminavit ; and Augustine, putting the same truth in th# form of a 
prayer: Da quodjpbeS, et jube quod vis. ^ : 

f Hilary {Oomm. ii^ Matt.' in loe.) in the words, J was afraid^* 
hears the voice of tliem that detewine tokbide, as the J^ew, in the law 
and in the spirit df bondage,»fJn'inking from the libelwby and activity of 
Christian service. Timui te, tanquam per yevereutiam et metum Vete- 
rum prflBceptorum usu Evangelicte libertatis abstineat. 

. I Cocceius : Japtatio superba cpnservati talenti significat fiduciam 
et securitatem ejiis qui sibi facile satisfaeit. See Suiceb’s Thes. s. v. 
rdXavTov. 
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be thus given back, when they suppose that keeping the 
negative precepts is all that God requires of them, and that 
doing this they will restore to Him his gifts entire, as they 
. received them.* 

His lord takes no trouble to dispute or deny the character 
which this servant has drawn of him, but answers him on his 
own grounds, making his own mouth to condemn him (Job 
XV. 6; 2 Sam. L 16). TTiou wicked and alotJiful servant — 
wicked^^ in that he defended himself by calumniating his 
lord, and slothful, as his whole conduct has shown; thou 
hfiewest that I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I had 
not sir awed — that is, "Be it so, grant me to be such as 
thou describcst, severe and exacting ; yet even then thou art 
not cleared ; thou oughtest to have done me justice still ; and 
there w as a s afe way , by which fhou mightest have done this, 
with little or no^» peril to thyself; and thereby have obtained 
for me, if nof the large gains which were possible through 
some bolder course, yet some small and certain return for my 
,tboneys: Thou oughtest, therefore, to have put my money to the 
eaechangers, and then at my coming I should have received 

♦ There is an instructive Eastern talc, which in its deeper meaning 
runs remarkably parallel to this pai-able. It is as follow s : 
Thero^vent a man fioin home: and to his neighbours twain 
He gave, to kpep for hin>^ two sacks of golden grain. 

Deep in iiis cellar one the precious chai'ge concealed ; 

Aifd^fpilh the otlier -went and strewed it in his field. 

* The man returns at last — asks of the first his sack: 

“ Her© take it; 'tis the same; thou hast it safely back.” 

Unbanned it show's without; but wdien he w^ould explore 
His sack’s recesses, corn there finds he now no more : 

One half of all therein proves rotten and decayed, 

Upon the other half have w'orm and mildew preyed. 

The putrid heap to him in ire he doth return ; 

Then of the otlier asks, “Where is my sack of corn%* 

Wlio answered, “ Come witli me, and see how it hs^ sped” — 

And took, and show^ed him fields with w awkinghaiwests spread 
Then cheerfully the mlbi laughed ouwand This one 

• Had ij)sight,'^o make tip for the otlier that none : 

The letter he obseiwed, but thou the precept's sepse; 

And thus to thee and me shall profit groWii’om hence; 

In haivest thou shalt fill tw o sacks of com' for me, 

The residue of right remains in^l for thee.” 
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mine own with usury . This putting of the money to the 
exchangers, Olshausen ingeniously explains : Those timid 
natures which are not suited to independent labour in the 
kingdom of God, are here counselled at least to attach thein- 
selves to other stroiigcj^, characters, under whose leading they 
may lay out their gifts for the service of the Church/^f. This 
explanation has the advantage that it makes these words not 
merely useful to add vivacity to the narrative, as the natural 
exclamation of an offended master; but gives them likewise 
a spiritual significance, which is not "generally sought in them, 
but which, if they yield it easily and naturally, must by Uo 

^ Svv ?<>/:«, -svitli incieabc. So feims is explained by Varro, a fetu 
et quasi a fetuia quadam pecunins parientis atque increseentis. Plato, 
following up the image, calls the oiiginal sum Tran/p, and the interest 
Tov TTUTpoc iicyoyovc u. lOti). To estimate how gieat the master’s 
gams even in this way might have been, how soon and how largely 
the original sum might be made “ a\idos sudare deunces,” we must 
keep m mind the high lates of mteiest paid iii antiquity. See the Diet. 
of Or. and liom Antt. s. v. Interest of Money, p and see also the 
lively chapter m Becker’s ChanKUs, voi. i. p. 237, for a giaphio de- 
scription of the rpaTreilTai, tlie bankers of antiquity 

t Cajetan has nearly the same explanation: Intendit per hoc, quod 
si non ausus fuit uti donq Dei m aciioinbus multi policuli, uti ta^ien 
debuit illo, in actionibus in quibus est lucmm cum pai vo periculo. We 
may hero ask, Has the saying so often quoted m the early Church as 
our Lord’s, yet nonheie to be found in the N. T., Tiveade ^okifioi (or 
KaXoi, or (ppovijjioi) rpaire^irat, its origin here? Many have Oiouglit so* 
(see Suicer, s. v. Tpaire^iTfjg) . but it is difficult to see w^hy, except that 
thewvord rpaTre^irai here occurs. The point of thaf ©chortation is^vi- 
dently this . Be as expciicnccd moiio^ changers, w^ho feadily disfingi^sh 
good com from bad, leceivmg that, but lejectmg this. Now in‘ this 
parable theie is no direct or indirect compai^ison of the disciples wdth^ 
money cliangcrs, and such an exhortation lie* wholly aloof from its ainl 
and scope. The words can as little be said to be iinjilicitly contained 
in the parable, as they can to be plainly read in the text. The pi;ecept 
would be much more easily deduced from 1 Tliess. v. 21, 22; even as 
we find Vhaffde ZoKifioi rpaTreftrat sometimes called not a dominical 
but an apostSHc saying, or attributed to St. Paul by name, and by sotne, 
indeed, even inserted ^fore this very passage. TheSvhole question 
is thoroughly discussed byJEfansel (Thecl.Btud. und^riL 1830, p. 179, 
sqq.). He inainilsffn^'^this latter origin ^f the w^or<ls. See also Cote- 
LERii Fatt. Apostohnol. i. p. 249, and Amott. m Eumh. Oxford, 
1842, voL i. p. 939. — Tiiere being mention of interest heie, rpawailrttc 
is the fitter word tlian KoWvjSiffr^c, which, however, nghtly finds 
place Matt. xxi. 12rMarkxi. 15. Jerome (Comm, in Matt. xxi. 12, 13) 
has a singular, but erroneous, derivation of the last w^ordi 
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Ide legected. Certainly this meaning is better than 
that which Jerome proposes, that the ewchan^er^^ are be- 
Uevers in general, to whom the intrusted word of grace should 
hate been committed,: that they, trying it, and rejecting any 
erroneous doctrine which might be admingled with it, but 
holding fast what was good, ‘might be enriched with the 
knowledge of God, Such can hardly be the meaning, for 
that is the very thing which the servant ought to have done 
in the first instance, boldly to have laid out his gift for the 
spiritual profit of his brethren; while this of committing the 
talent to the moneychangers is only the alternative proposed 
to him', in case he had shrunk from that other and more 
excellent way. 

His doom, who neither in one way nor the other had 
sought his master^s interests, is now pronounced. Jtis made 
up of two elements ; the first, the forfeitirre of the neglected 
talent ; the second, the casting of its unworthy possessor into 
the darkness without. And first, for the forfeiture : Take, 
therefore, the talent from We have here an impor- 

tant limitation of Eom. xi. 29. This deprivation may be 
considered partly as directly penal; but partly also as the 
natural consequence of his sloth. For there is this analogy 
between the course of things in the natural and in the spiritual 
world, that as a limb which is never called into exercise loses 
its Strength by degrees, its muscles and sinews disappearing, 
— even so the gifts of God, unexercised, fade and fail from us : 

From him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath,^^^ And, on the other hand, as the limb is not 

* Augasjiine asks hei'e {Enarr, in Ps, xxxviii. 4 ) : Quid exspectare 
debent, qiii cum luxuria consumseiTint, si damnantur qpi cum pigritift 
servaverunt? And again, Intelligatur pcena ijfltterversotis ex pcena 
pigri. 

t Chiysostom {De Christ, Pree,, Con, Anom. 10) has two other com- 
parisons, to set foi^ that the grace unused will qui<dily depart: *‘For 
as'lthe corUi if itl)e let lie foV ever m the banil|i!i[^s consumed, being 
devoured of the worm, but if it is brought forth and cast in the held, 
is multiplied and renewed again ; so also the l^iidtual word, if it be 
evermore shut up witliin the soul, being consumed and eaten into by 
envy and sloth and decay, is quickly extinguished, but if, as on a 
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Wasted by strenuous exertion^ but rather by it nerved and 
stren^hened, so is it with t he ffifts of Go d ; they are multi- 
plied by being laid out a truth we recogoiae in our proverb, 
"Drawn wells are seldom dry;^^ and stilus, Unto enery»one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance for 
" the earth, which bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom 
it is dressed, receiveth blessing, that is, a farther blessing, 
the gift of a continued fruitfulness, " from God^^ (Heb, vi. 7). 
Nor is it merely that the one receives more than, and the 
other loses what, before he had; but that very gift which the 
one loses the other receives; one is enriched with a talent 
withdrawn /rom the other; one takes the crown, which another 
has let go (Rev. iii. 11). We see this continually; one by the 
ordinance of God steps into the place and the^pportunities 
which another neglected or misused, and so has lost (1 Sam. 
XV. 28; Acts i. 25, 26). And indeed this taking away of the 
unused talent, which will find its consunmaation at J^e day of 
judgment, yet is also in this present time continually going 
forward. And herein is mercy, that it is not done all at once, 
but by little and little, so that till all is withdrawn,"it is still 
possible to recover all: at each successive step in the, with- 
drawal, there is some warning to hold fast what still is left, j 

fertile field, it itj scattered on the souls of the brethren, tbe treasure 
is multiplied to them that receive it, and to him that possessed it; — 
and as n fountain from which water is continually di^awn forth* is 
thereby rather, purified, and bubbles up the more, but being staunched 
fails altogether ; so the spiritual gift and word of docti’me, if it be con- 
tinually drawn forth, and if who will has liberty to bhai’e it, rises up 
the more, but if restrained by envy and a grudging spirit, diminishes, 
and at last perishes altogether.” — ^Augustine too (or Caesarius, as the 
Benedictme editors afiirm, August, Ojtp, vol. v. p. 81 , Appendix) 1ms 
an admimble discourse on the manner m which gifts multiply thiough 
being imparted, and diminish through being withhol4en. It is 
throughout an applicfltion of the story of the widow (2 Kin. iv.) whose 
two sons Elisha redeemed from bondage, by multiplying the oil which 
she had in her single vessel so long as she provided other vessels 
into which to pour it, but which, when she had no more, at once 
stopped: — et ait So^ptura stetisse. oleum, pCsteaqfiam ubi ponefet, 
non invenit. " 8ic, dilectissimi fmtres, tandiu caritas augetur, quandiu 
tribuitur. Et idet) etiam ex Industrie debemus vasa quasrere, ubi 
oleum possumus infundere, quia probavimus quod dum aliis infun- 
dimus, plus habemus. Vasa caritatis, homines sunt. 
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strengthen the things which remain, that are ready to 
die/^ It is indeed true that at each successive stage of this 
decline the effort required for this is greater, the strength for 
it less ; but to complain of this, is to complain that sin is sin, 
that it brings any curse with it. And even while this is so, it 
yet remains always possible, till the last spark is extinguished, 
|to fan that spark again into a flame : even the sense of the 
increasing darkness and decay may be that which shall arouse 
the man to a serious sense of his danger, and to the need of 
an earnest revival of God^s work in his soul. But this ser- 
vant had never awoke to the sense of his danger till it was 
too late, till all was irrevocably lost. And now it is said, not 
merely that he shall forfeit his talent, but yet further : " Cast 
ye, the unprofitable servant into outer darkness : there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth,^^ While there is light and joy 
and feasting within, to celebrate the master's return, the dark- 
ness without shall be his portion. 

The comparison of the causes which led to this servant's 
exclusion, and those which led to the exclusion of the foolish 
virgins, is full of important instructions for all. Those virgins 
erred through a vain oi?er-confidence, this servant through an 
wwflter-confidence that was equally vain and sinful. They were 
overbold, he was not bold enough. Thus, as in a chart, the 
two j^mpfet iqns in respqgt of pur rel ation to jGrod an d his 
service, the two opposing rocksjon which fjsdth is i n dan ger of 
making ^hi^wreck, are laid dqwn„&r-us, tha t w e_ may avoid 
them both. , Those virgins thought it too easjr a thing to 
serve the Lord; this servant thought it too -hard.. They 
esteemed it but as the going forth to a festival which should 
presently begin; he as a hard, dreary, insupportable work for 
a thankless master. In them we have the * perils that beset 
the jmlancholic, complexion. 77^ 
were representatives of a class needing sucli warnings as this ; 

Strait IS the gate, and narrow is the way, thiS leadeth unto 
life; and few there be that find it” (Mi^. vii. 14); ^^Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling” (Phil. ii. 13); 
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"If any man will come after me, let him deny himself^ 
(Matt. xvi. 34). He was representative of a class that would 
need to be reminded: "Ye have ngt received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear^^'(Eom. vim. 15); "Ye are not come 
unto the mount that might be touched, and that burned with 

fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest ; 

but ye are come unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the 

living God, and to Jesus, the Mediator of the new 

covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than that of AbeF^ (Heb. xii. 18, 22, 24). 



PARABLE XV. 


THE SEED GROWING SECRETLY. 


Mark iv. ;26-29. 

J^HIS is the only parable which is peculiar to St. Mark. 

Like that of the Leaven, of which it seems to occupy the 
place, it declares the secret invisible energy of the divine 
word; — that It has life in itself, and will unfold itself accord- 
ing to the law of its own being; while, besides what this 
parable has in common with that, it declares further, that 
this word of life has that in it which will allow it safely to 
be left to its own inherent energies. 

The main difficulty in the parable is the following; Whom 
shall we understand by the man casting seed in the ground ? 
Is it the Son of man Himself; or is it those who in subordina- 
tion to Him declare the Gfbspel of the kingdom ? There are 
embarrassments attending either explanation. If we say that 
the Lord points to Himself as the sower of the seed, how then 
shall we explain ver. 27? It cannot be said of Him that He 
^^knoweth not how”^ the seed sown in the hearts of his people 
springs and grows up ; since it is only his continual presence 
by his Spirit in their hearts which causes it to grow at all. 
Neither can He fitly be compared to a sower who, having 
scattered his seed, goes his way and occupies himself in other 
business, feeling that it lies henceforth beyond ,the sphere of 
his power to further the prosperity of the seed, But that it must 
be left to itself and to its own indwelling powers, and that his 


♦ It is a poor way to get out of this difficulty to say with Erasmus, 
that» “ he knoweth not how,’* ought rather to he^ ** it knoweth not how,” 
—that is, the seed knoweth not how it grows itself ; since, as no one 
could have supposed that it did, who would think of denying it? 
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part will mot begim agaim till the time of tbe harvest has come 
round. This is no fit desoiption of Him^ who is not merely 
the author and finisher of our Hith/^ but who also conducts 
it through all its intermediate stages^ and without whose 
blessing and active co-operation it would be totdly unable to 
make any, even the slightest, progress. Shall we then, on 
the other hand, say that by the sower of the seed is intended 
here one of the inferior ministers and messengers of the truth, 
and that the purpose of the parable is to teach such, that after 
the word of life, of which they are hearers, has found place in 
any heart, they may be of good confidence, trusting to its own 
powers to unfold itself, for it has a life of its own, — a life 
independent of him who may have been the original instrument 
for the communication of that life, even as a cJSld, aft^ it is 
born, has a life no longer dependent on that of the parents, 
from which yet it was originally derived ? But then, with this 
explanation, theie is another and not slighter difiiculty; for 
at ver. 29 it is said, when the fruit is brought forth^ imme- 
diately he^^ (the same clearly who sowed the seed) putteth in 
the sickle^ because the harvest is comeJ^ Of whom can it be 
affirmed, save of the Son of man, the lord of the harvest,’^ 
that he putteth in the sickle, — that he gathereth his people, 
when they are ripe for glory, — when they have finished their 
course, — when the work of faith has been accomplished in their 
hearts, — i)ito everlasting habitations ? So that the perplexity 
is this, — If we say that the Lord means Himself by the chief 
personage in the parable, then something is attributed to Him 
which seems unworthy of Him, functions inferior *to those 
which to Him rightly appertain; while if, on the other hand, 
we takeHM to intend those that, in subordination to Himself, 
are bearers of his word, then something more, a higher pre- 
rogative, as it would seem, is attributed, than can be admitted 
to belong rightly to any, save only to Him. I cannot see any 
perfectly satisfactory way of escape fipom this perplexity. We 
can hardly, for the purpose of evading the embarrassments 
which beset the first explanation, say that the circumstances 
mentioned at ver. 27 are not to be pressed, that they belong, 
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not to the tody itself^ but only to the drapery, of the parable ; 
for clearly there, — in the sower absenting himself after he has 
committed the seed to the ground, and in its glowing without 
him, — the moral of the whole must lie, and to strike out this 
in the interpretation must leave the whole parable without 
purpose or point. 

Not admitting then this too convenient explanation, I will 
yet take the parable as having reference in the first place, 
though not exclusively, to the Lord Himself, the great Sower 
of. the seedj and it will then remain to sec how far the 
acknowledged difficulties are capable of being removed or 
mitigated. It commences thus : So is the kingdom of God, 
as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and should sleep, 
and rise night and day,^^ By these last words it is agreed 
among interpreters, — old and new, almost without exception, — 
that is signified not his carefulness after having sown the seed, 
but his absence of such an after-carefulness : * he does not 
think it necessary to keep watch over his seed, having once 
intrusted it to the ground, but he sleeps securely by night, 
and by day he rises and goes about his ordinary business, 
leaving with full confidence the seed to itself ; which meanwhile 
should spring and grow up, he kmweth not how!^ These 
words have no difficulty, — on the contrary, are full of most 
important instruction, — so long as we apply them, as no doubt 
we fairly may, to those who under Christ arc teachers in his 
Church. They are here implicitly bidden to have faith in the 
word which they preach, in that seed which they sow ; for it 
is the seed of God, When it has found place in a heart, they 
are not to be tormented with anxiety concerning the final 
issue, but rather to have confidence in its indw^ing power 
““ : 

* So Pole {Synops, in loc.) in a passage woved out of seveml com- 
mentators : Semente facta transigit securus noctes et dies, segetem 
Deo committens, nec dubitans quin germinet, ipse agens alia vitae 
munia. The only interpreter that 1 know, who takes an opposite 
view, is Theophylact, who understands the rising night and day to 
mark the continual watchfulness of Christ over his^^urch. -But 
#hat4hen will the sleeping mean? and, moreover. this^plMiation 
goes directly contraiy to the whole aim and purpose of the panible.^ 
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and might,* not supposing that it is they who are to keep 
it alive, and that it can only live through them ; for this of 
maintaining its life is God^s part and not theirs, and He under- 
takes to fulfil it. They are instructed also to rest satisfied 
that the seed should grow and spring up without their know- 
ing exactly how : let them not be searching at its roots to see 
how they have stricken into the soil, nor seek prematurely to 
anticipate the shooting of the blade, or the forming of the 
com in the ear j — for the mystery of the life of God in any ^d 
in every hc^rt is unfathomable; any attempt to determine that 
its course shall be this way, or shall be that way, is only mis- 
chievous. It has a law, indeed, for its orderly development, 
first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the.ear,^^ 
but that law is hidden ; and as manifold as are the works of 
God in nature, where the / never exactly repeat themselves, so 
manifold also are they in grace. Therefore let the messengers 
of the Gospel be content that the divine word should grow in 
a mysterious manner, and one whereof the processes are hidden 
from them ; and, believing that it is a divine power and not a 
human, let them be of good courage concerning the issue, and 
Laving sown the seed, commit the rest to God in faith, being 
confident that He will bring his own work to perfection. Of 
course this is not meant as though they are not to follow up 
the worit, which has been through their instrumentality com- 
menced. For as, when it is said the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself, this excludes not the rain, and sun, and all 
other favourable influences, so neither, when we say that the 
seed of God implanted in any heart has a life of its own, is it 


^ Calvin brings forward this side of the truth, though an im- 
portant ono^ yet'too exclusively, when he thus explains the parable : 
Sermonem'ad verbi ministros dirigit, ne frigidius muneri suo in- 
cumbant quia non statim laboris fructus apparet. Ergo illis agrieolas 
ad imitandum proponit, qui sub spe metendi semen in terram pro? 
jiciunt, noque anxia inquietudine torquentur, sed eunt cubitum et 
surgunt, hoc est, pro more iiitenti sunt quotidiano labori, et se noo- 
turnfi. quiete I'eficiuut, donee tandem suo tempore maturescat seges. 
Ergo quamvis verbi semen ad tempus suffocatum lateat, jubet tamen 
Christus bono animo esse pios doctores, diffidentiaiDis alaeritttteM 
minuat. ' v 
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hereby implied that it will not require the nourishment suitable 
for it, — nay, rather it is afiSrmed that it will require it ; were 
it a dead thing, it would require nothing of the kind ; but 
because it is living, it has need of that whereon it may feed. 
With all this it is a different thing to impart life, and to 
impart the sustenance for life : this latter the Church has still 
to do for her children, but then it is in faith that they have a 
li^ of their own once given and continually maintained from 
on high, by which they can assimilate to themselv^ this spiri- 
tual food provided for them, and grow thereby. 

But it still remains to consider in what sense that which is 
said of leaving the seed to itself can be attributed to Christ. 
Olshausen suggests this explanation of the difficulties on this 
point which have been noted already. It is true, he says, that 
the inner spiritual life of men is never in any stage of its 
development without the care and watchfulness of the Lord 
who first communicated that life : yet are there two moments 
when He may be said especially to visit the soul; at the 
beginning of the spiritual life, which is the seed-time, and 
again when He takes his people to Himself, which is their 
time of harvest.* Between these times lies a period in which 
the work of the Lord is going forward without any such mani- 
fest interpositions on his part — not indeed without the daily 
supply of his Spirit, and the daily ordering of his providence, 
but as that He does not put to his hand so plainly and imme- 
diately as at those two cardinal moments. And the difiiculty 
will be slighter when we make application of the parable, — as 


We may compare Job v. 26 ; “ Thou shall come to Uiy grave in 
a full age, like as a shock of com cometh in his seasdh.” There, how- 
ever, it is rather said that the favoured of God shall not die till tliey 
have Iviioim the fulness of earthly blessing, till they have reached 
Abraliam’s “ good old age,” and (if one may use the image not offen- 
sively) retire as satisfied guests from life’s feast. But in our parable,* 
consistently with the higher dispensation which looks to higher 
blessings, it is rather affirmed that the faithful are not taken away 
While yet the work of grace is incomplete in them, while yet Christ is 
not fully formed in tliein, that in this respect there is, a provident love 
ordering theiV death as w^ell as their life, that it is only “ when, the 
fruit U brought forthf* that Christ **^utteth in the Mokle,'* 
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undoubtedly we are bound to do, — to the growth and progress 
of the universal Church, and not only to that of the individual 
souL The Lord at his first coming in the flesh sowed the 
word of the kingdom in the world, planted a Church therein ; 
which having done He withdrew Himself ; the heavens received 
Him till the time of the consummation of all things. Many 
and many a time since then the cry has ascended in his ears, 
Oh, that thou wouldest rend the heavens, that thou wouldest 
come down — often it has seemed to man as though the hour 
of interference had arrived, as though his Church were at its 
last gasp, at the point to die, as though its enemies were about 
to prevail against it, and to extinguish it for ever, ‘unless He 
appeared for its deliverance. But for all this He has not come 
forth ; He has left it to surmount its obstacles, not indeed 
without his mighty help, yet without his visible interference. 
He has left the divine seed, the plapt which He has planted, 
to grow on by night and by day, through storm and through 
sunshine, increasing secretly with the increase of God ; and 
will let it so continue, till it has borne and brought to matu- 
rity all its appointed fruit. And only then, when the harvest 
of the world is ripe, when the number of his elect people is 
accomplished, will He again the second time appear unto 
salvation, thrusting in his sickle, reaping the earth, and 
gathering the wheat into his bams.* 

The convenience of interpreting the parable altogether, 
and taking in its whole object and aim at a single view, has 
caused one or two less important circumstances to be passed 
over, which yet it might be well not to leave quite without 
notice. When it is said that the earth bringeth forth fruit 
of herself/^ it may excite surprise that it is not rather said : 
The seed groweth and springeth up of itself; for that, strictly 
speaking, is the doctrine which the Lord is now teaching : and 
if the earth be here, as it must be, the heart of man, it is not 
there, but in the word of God which is sown there, that the 

* Grotius: Sensus mihi videtur esse perspicuus: Christum a 
facta ^semeiite ad megsis tempus agro aspectabihter non adfuturum. 
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living power resides. But the Lord^s object, in using the 
expression,* is pointedly to exclude the agency of the sower, 
at least a continuous agency on his part of the same kind as 
he exercises at the first, and this done he is not careful for 
more. — The three stages of spiritual growth implied in the 
blade, the ear/^ and " the full corn in the ear/^ suggest a 
comparison of this passage with 1 John ii. 12'-14, where the 
Apostle in like manner divides the faithful into little chil- 
dren, young men,^^ and fathers, evidently according to 
the different degrees of progress which they have Aade in the 
spiritual life. — With ver. 29 we may compare Rev. xiv. 14, 15 ; 
and the comparison suppliea an additional reason why we 
should not rest satisfied with the application of the parable to 
any short of the Son of man Himself; ^^And I looked, and 
behold a white cloud, and upon the cloud one sat, like unto 
the Son of man, having on his head a golden crown, and in 
his hand a sharp sickle. And another angel came out of the 
temple, crying with a loud voice to Him that sat on the cloud, 
Thrust t in thy sickle and reap : for the time is come for thee 
to reap ; for the harvest of the earth is ripe — and as an 
instructive parallel to the entire parable we may compare 
1 Pet. i. 23-25. 


• AhronaTt}, The word, fj oni avrog and tlie obsolete fiaw, desidero, 
is one of singular fitness and beauty. ]5Lscwhere it occurs but once 
in the N T. (Acts xii 10: cf. Josh., vi. 6, lxx.). It is often used by 
classic authors to describe the spontaneous biinging forth of earth in 
the golden age, during the paradisiacal state anterior to the change 
marked Gen. iii. 17. Yet here it is not exactly correct to make, as has 
been done, the ahrofiarrj yfj = aichfiarog yiy of Sophocles, Antig 339 ; for, 
leaving out of account that that does not mean tlie earth which brings 
forth without labour, but which is never weary of bringing forth » it 
besides is not the notion of previous labour bestowed on the soil which 
is here excluded, but of ulterior carefulness. In the next verse, kavT6v 
must be supplied after Trapad^. Virgil will then have exactly the 
same idiom : 

Multa adeo gelid4 melius ae nocte dedminL 
f This passage also shows us that Ipiiravov is not here, as so many 
say, a part of the whole, and in place of Oeptffrdg, There is no argu- 
ment for this to be derived from the word iTroirreXXei here, wdiich is 
not stronger than the there, where yet it is plain that the 

Lord is imagined as in his own person the reaper; and compare Joel 
iii. 13, LXX. i^awoffrelXare Speiraya, So in Latin, immittere falcem. 
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THE TWO DEBTORS. 


Luke vii. 4143. 

T^E may affirm with tolerable certainty that the two earlier 
“ " Evangelists and the last, in their several relations of 
Christ’s anointing, refer to one and the same ev«it (Matt, 
xxvi. 7 j Mark xiv. 8; John xii. 3). But the question whether 
St. Luke records the same circumstance, and the woman in 
his narration, " which was a sinner,” be Mary the sister of 
Laaarus, which then must follow, is more difficult, and has 
been variously answered from the earliest times in the Church. 
The main arguments for the identity of all the relations are, 
first, the name Simon, as that of the giver of the feast in one 
place (Luke vii. 40), and most probably so in the other, in 
which he appears as the master of the house where it was 
given (Matt. xxvi. 6); secondly, the seeming unlikelihood 
that twice the Lord should have been honoured in so very 
unusual a mauner j and thirdly, the strange coincidence, as it 
would otherwise be, that in each case there should have been 
on the part of some present a misinterpretation of the thing 
done, and an offence taken. 

To these arguments, however, it may be answered, that the 
name Simon was of much too frequent use among the Jews 
for any stress to be laid upon the sameness of the name.* 


* Besides these two, as I talie them, there are nine Simons men- 
tioned in the N.T.. Simon Peter, Simon Zelotes (Lukevi 15); Simon, 
one of tho Lord’s brethren (Matt. xiii. 55) ; Simon of Gyrene (Matt, 
xxvii. 3a) ; Simon, father of Judas Iscajiot (John vi. 71) ; Simon 
Magus (Acts viu. 9) ; Simon, Peter’s host at Jc^pa (Acts ix. 48) ; 
Simeon, for it is the same name, who took the infant Saviour in his 
arms in the temple (Luke li. 25) ; and Simeon called Niger, one of the 
prophets at Antioch (Acts xiii. ]), 


T.P. 
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Again^ the anointing of the feet with odours or with oint- 
ments^ though not so common as the anointing of the head, 
yet was not in itself something without precedent the only 
remarkable coincidence here being, that Mary the sister of 
Lazarus, and the woman which was a sinner should have 
each wiped the feet of the Lord with the hairs of her head 
(Luke vii. 38; John xii. 3). Now if this had been any 
merely fantastic honour paid to the Lord, which to ofier 
would scarcely have occurred to more persons than one, we 
might well wonder to find it twice, and on two independent 
occasions, repeated ; — but take it as an expression of homage, 
of reverence and love, such as would naturally rise out of the 
deepest and truest feelings of the human heart, and then its 
recurrence is nowise wonderful. And such it is ; in the hair 
is the glory of the woman (see 1 Cor. xi. 15), long beautiful 
tresses having evermore been held as her chiefest adornment;t 
they are in the human person highest in place and in honour, 
— while on the contrary the feet are lowest in both. What 
then was this service, but the outward expression, and incor- 
poration in an act, of the inward truth, that the highest and 
chiefest of man^s honour and glory and beauty were lower and 
meaner than the lowest that pertained to the Son of God; that 


Thus Curtius, of the Indian monarchs (viii. 9) : Demtis soleis 
odonbus lUinuntur pedes ; and Plutarch makes mention, though on a 
very peculiai' occasion, of wine and sweetsmelling essences as used for 
this puipose (Becker’s ChariJcles, vol i. p. 42b). The custom of hav- 
ing the sandals taken off by those in attendance before meals, which 
would render the seiwice of the woman easy and natural to be done, 
is fiequently alluded to by classic writers. Thus Terence : 

Adcurrunt servi, socoos detraliunt, 

Inde alii festinare, lectos sternere, 

Coenam apparare. 

And in all the ancient bas-reliefs and pictures illustrative of the sub- 
ject we see the guests rediuiug with their feet bare. (See the Diet, of 
Gr, and Rom. Antt, s, v. Ooena, p. 253.) 

f So the Latin poet: Quod pnmum forma deeus est^ cecidere capilli. 
And of nearly similar uses of the hair in extreme humiliation and de- 
precation of the divine anger we have abundant examples in profane 
history. Thus Livy, iii. 7 ; Stratse passiiU matres erinibus tmpla ver- 
rentes veniam iraium cselestium exposcunt. Cf. Polybius, ix. 6, 3. 
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they only found their true placse, when acknowledging their 
subjection and doing service to Him ? And what wonder that 
the Lord^ who called out all that was deepest and truest in the 
human heart, who awoke in it, as none else might ever do, 
feelings of the warmest love and profoundest reverence, should 
twice have been the. object of this honour? Yet was it an 
honour, we may observe, with some differences in the motives 
which called it forth. Once, in the case of Mary the sister of 
Lazarus, the immediately impelling cause was intense grati- 
tude. She had found the words of Christ words of eternal 
life to herself, and He had crowned his gifts to her by giving 
back to her a beloved brother, whom she now beheld restored 
to life and health before her ; the pound of ointment " very 
costly^^* which she brought was a thank-offering from her^ 
and as less of shame i?vas mingled in her feelings, she anointed 
both her Lord^s feet and also his head. But what brought 
this woman with the alabaster box of ointment to Jesus, was 
the earnest yearning after the forgiveness of her sins ; and 
she, in her deep shame and abasement of soul before Jtlim, 
presumed not to approach Him nearer than to anoint his feet 
only, standing the while behind Him ; and kissing them with 
her lips, and wiping with the hair of her head, she realized, as 
it were, in an outward act, the bidding of St. Paul, As ye 
have yielded your members servants to uncleanness and to 
iniquity unto iniquity j even so now yield your members ser- 
vants to righteousness unto holiness^^ (Rom. vi. 19). And to 
the third argument it may be answered, that though the two 
events have this in common, that there was on each occasion 
an offence taken, yet beyond this there is nothing similar. In 
the one case, it is the Pharisee, the giver of the feast, that is 
offended; in the other, some of the disciples, and mainly 
Judas: the Pharisee is offended with the Lord, Judas not so 
much with Him as with the woman; the Pharisee, because 


* Gregory tlie Great, applying the “ very costly” to this history, 
says beautifully {Horn, 88 in Evang ) : Consideravit quid fecit, et noluit 
moderari quid faceret. The whole discourse is full of beauty. 
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tie liOrd^B conduct seems inconsistent with his reputation for 
holineBs^ but Judas, as is well known, from a yet meaner and 
baser motive Of covetousness. To all which it may be added, 
that there is nothing to make it the least probable, that the 
MaSry of the happy family circle in Bethany,* to whom the 
Lord bears such honourable testimony (Luke x. 42), had ever 
been aforetime one to whom the title of sinner as it is 
here meant, could belong; and, as it has been ingeniously ob- 
served, with the risen Lazarus sitting at the table, even this 
l?harisee would hardly have so rapidly drawn his conclusion 
against the divine mission and character of his guest. 

These arguments appear so convincing, that one is sur- 
prised to find how much fluctuation of opinion there has been 


^efjLvij KoX CTTOv^aia, as a Greek Father entitles her. 
f “ Which was a sinner” must then mean “ whicli kari hem a sin- 
ner” in former times, hut had long since been brought to lepentance 
and chosen the better part, and been received back into the bosom of 
her family, even as the history must be i elated heie altogether out of 
its place, for the anointing by Maiy took place immediately befoie the 
Lord’s death, it was for his burial (Matt xxvi. 12). IVIany do thus un- 
derstand the words to refer to aiiis long ago committed, even as they 
had been long ago forsaken ; as Grotius, partly moved thereto iy the 
necessities of his Hannony, which admits but one anointing, and partly 
by his fear of antinomian tendencies in the other interpi etation ; for 
that ho was in this respect somewhat afi aid of the Gospel of the grace 
of God, his Cornmentaiy on the Komans gives sullicient evidence , 
even as the same fear makes another expositor allirm, that hei sin, for 
which she was thus spoken of as “a miner,' was no inoie than a too 
great fondness for adorning her person , just as others will not allow 
Ealiab to have been, at least in the common sense of the teim, a Tropvjy 
at all, but only the keeper of a lodging-house But how much docs 
that view of Grotius weaken the moral eftect of the whole scene, be- 
sides being opposed to the plain sense of the woi'ds ; if the woman 
had long since letumed to the paths of piety, even the Pharisee would 
hardly have been so vehemently offended at the gracious reception 
which she foimd, or spoken of her as he does, “for she is a sinner.” 
We should rather with Augustine (Sei m. 99) consider tins as the turn- 
ing moment of her life (Accessit ad Dominum immunda ut rediret 
munda, accessit -fiegra ut rediret Sana). Moreover in that other case, 
the absolving w'ords, “ Thy sins are forgiven,* instead of being those of 
a present forgiveness now first passing upon her, can only be the 
repeated assurance of a forgiveness which she must long since have 
received; and how unnatural a Suppositibn this is, eveiy one may 
judge. 
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from the very first in the Church, csonceming the relation qf 
these histories one to another, — -the Greek Fathers generally 
distinguishing them, — the Latin, for the most part, seeing in 
them but one apd the same history. This last opinion, how- 
ever, finally prevailed, and was long almost the universal ‘one 
in the Church, that is, from the time of Gregory the Great, 
who threw all his weight into this scale,* until the times of 
the Reformation. Then, when the Scriptures were again sub- 
jected to a more critical examination, the other interpretation 
gradually became prevalent anew, and one might say, had for 
some while been recognized almost without a dissentient voice, 
till again in our own days Schleiermacher has maintained, not 
with success, but certainly with extraordinary acuteness, that 
the anointing happened but once. But to enter further on 
this debate would be alien to the present purpose ; and the 
passage containing the parable of the Two Debtors will be 
considered without any reference to the histories in the other 
Gospels, of wliich indeed I have the firmest conviction that it 
is altogether independent 

Our Lord having been invited to the house of a Pharisee, 
had there sat down to meat,^^ That a woman, and one of a 
character such as is here represented, should have pressed into 
the guest-chamber, and this, uninvited either by the Lord, or 


Thus 111 tliG Dies composed in the thirteenth century, 

Qui Mariam absolvisfi, . . . 

Mihi quoque spem dedisti ; 

though here may possibly be allusion to Maiy Magdalene, who indeed 
was oiioii, though without the slightest grounds, save that the first 
notice of her occurs shoitly after this incident (Luke viii. 2), identi- 
fied with this “ woman that was a smnei so that mapy have made 
but one and the same person of Mary the sister of Lazarus, Mary 
Magdalene, and this woman ; thus Gregory himself, Horn, 33 in Evang. 
The belief in the identity of the two last has* indelibly impressed 
itself on the very language of Christendom ; but there is nothing to 
make us suppose that Mary Magdalene had led a,n eminently sinful 
life, before she was found in the coippany of the holy women that 
ministei-ed to the Lord, — unless some should say that by the “ seven 
devils” which went out of her (Luke viii, 2) were intended the seven 
capital feins.—There is a good sketch of fie controversy in BBxnw'e 
Ob$s, Sac. vol. iii. p, 291, 
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by the master of the house, and that she should have there 
been permitted to offer to the Saviour the form of homage 
■which she did, may at first sight appear strange; — yet after 
all does not require the supposition of something untold for 
its explanation, as that she was a relation of Simonas, or lived 
in the same house, — suppositions which are altogether strange, 
not to say contradictory, to the narrative. A little acquaint- 
ance with the manners of the East, where meals are so often 
dmost public, where ranks are not separated with such rigid 
barriers as with us, will make us understand how easily such 
an occttrrence might have taken place.* Or if this does not 
seem altogether to explain it, one has only to consider how 
soon such obstacles as might have been raised up against her, 
and would have seemed insuperable to others, or to herself in 
another state of mind, would have been put aside, or broken 
through by an earnestness such as now possessed her : even 
as it is the very nature of such religious earnestness to break 
through and despise these barriers, nor ever to pause and ask 
itself whether, according to the world^s judgment, it be "in 
season^^ or "out of season.^^f 


* ^’he following confirmation of what above is written has been 
since put into my hands : “ At dinner at the Consul’s house at Da- 
mietta we were much interested in observing a custom of the country. 
In the room where we were receivej^, besides the divan on which we 
sat, there were seats all round the walls. Many came in and took 
their place on those side-seats, uninvited and yet unchallenged. They 
spoke to those at table on business or the news of the day, and our 
host spoke freely to them. This made us understand the scene in 
Simon’s house at Bethany, where Jesus sat at supper, and Mary came 
in and anointed his feet with ointment; and also the scene in the 
Pharisee’s house, where the woman who was a smner came in unin- 
vited and yet not forbidden, and washed his feet with her tears We 
afterwards saw this ^fustom at Jerusalem, and there it was still more 
fitted to illustrate these incidents. We were sitting round Mr. Nico- 
layson’s table, when first one and then another stranger opened the 
door, and came in, taking their seat by the wall. They leant forward 
and spoke to those at the table.” [Narrative of a Mission to the Jews 
from the Church of Seotland in 1839.) 

t Augustine [Ena/rr, in Fs, cxl. 4) : Ilia impudica, quondam fron- 
tosa ad fornioationem, frontosior ad salutem in’upit in domum alio- 
nam ; and again (Serm, xeix. 1) ; Vidistis muherem famosam .... non 
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In the thoughts which passed through the heart of the 
Pharisee, — displeased at seeing that the Lord did not repel 
the woman, but graciously accepted her homage, — ^the true 
spirit of a Pharisee betrays itseff, of one who could not raise 
his thoughts beyond a ceremonial pollution, nor understand 
of holiness as standing in any thing save ;the purifying of the 
flesh,* who would have said to that woman, had she dared to 
approach unto him, Stand by thyself, for I am holier than 
thou In the conclusion to which, in his inward heart, he 
arrived, " This man, if he were a prophet, would have known 
who and what manner of woman this is,” we trace the belief, 
so evidently current among the Jews, that discerning of 
spirits wa« one of the sure marks of a true prophet, and in 
an especial degree of the great prophet of all, the Messiah, — 
a belief founded on Isd. xi. 3, 4 (see 1 Kin. xiv. 6 ; 2 Kin. 
i. 3 ; V. 26). Thus Nathanael first exclaims in wonder to the 
Lord, who has truly read his character, Whence knowest 


invitatam imxisse convivio, ubi suns medicus recumbebat, et quassisse 
pia impud(‘ntia sanitatem : iiTuens quasi importuna convivio, ojjpor- 
tuna beneficio ; and Gregory the Great (Horn. 33 t?i Evang ) : Quia tur- 
pitudims 8U8B inaculas aspoxit, lavanda ad fontem niisericordise cucur- 
rit, corivjvantes non erubuit: nam quia semotipsam graviter crubes- 
ccbat intus, nihil esse crcdidit, quod verecundaretur foiis; and another 
(Beknahdi vol. ii jj 001) : Gratias tibi, 6 beatissima peccatrix ; 
ostendisti mundo tutum satis peccatoribus locum, pedes scilicet Jesu, 
qui nemiiiem spernunt, ncniinem rejiciunt, neminem repellunt; sus- 
cipiunt omiics, omnes admittunt. Ibi certe iEthiopissa mutat pellem 
suam ; ibi pardus mutat varietatem suam ; ubi solus Pharisaeus non 
exspumat superbiam suam. 

* Augustine: Habebat sanctitatem in coipore non in corde, et 
quia non habebat cam in corde, utique falsam habebat in' coipore. 
Of. Enarr in Ps. c. 6 ; exxv. 2 ; and Gregory the Great {Horn, 34 in 
Evang .) : Vera justitia eompassionem habet, falsa jnstitia dedignati- 
onem. — ^As a specimen of similar notions of holiness current among 
the Jews, a commentator on Prov. v. 8 puts tliis very question : Quanto 
spatio a meretrme recedendum est? R, Chasda respondet: Ad qua- 
tuor cubitos (Sohoettgbn, Hot, Heh. vol. i. p. 848). And again, p. 303, 
various Rabbis are extolled for the precautions which tliey took to 
keep lepers at a distance from them ; for example, by flinging stones 
at them if they approached too near, 

f Bernard, in a beautiful passage {Ih Pedk, Ecc.t Serm. 4), styles^; 
him : Pharisseum ilium murmurantem adversus medicum, qui salutem 
operabatur, et succensentem languid^, ques salvabatur. 
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thou me?” a»d then presently breaks out into that undoubt- 
ing confession of faith, ^^Thou art the Son of God, thou art 
the King of Israel and so the Samaritan woman, Come, 
see a man, which told me all things that ever I did: is 
not this the Christ?” (Johniv. 29); and on account of this 
belief it is, that the Evangelists are so often careful to record 
that Jesus knew the thoughts of his hearers, or as St. John 
(ii. 25) expressly states it, " needed not that any should tes- 
tify of man, for he knew what was in man.”* So that, in 
fact, the Pharisee mentally put the Lord into this dilemma, 
— either He does not know the true character of this woman, 
in which case He lacks that discernment of spirits which 
pertains to every true prophet ; or if Ho knows it, and yet 
endures her touch and is willing to accept a service at such 
hands. He is lacking in that holiness which is also the mark 
of a prophet of God ; such therefore in either case He can- 
not be. Probably as these thoughts were passing through 
his mind, he already began to repent of the needless hon- 
our he had shown to one, whose pretensions to a peculiar 
mission from God he had thus quickly concluded were un- 
founded. 

The Lord, however, showed him that He was indeed a dis- 
cemer of the thoughts of hearts, by reading at once what was 
passing in his heart, and laying his finger without more ado 
on the tainted spot which was there. Simon, He said, " / 
have somewhat to say unto thee/^ The other could not refuse 
to hear, nor has he yet so entirely renounced his faith in some 
higher 9 haracter as belonging to his guest, but that he still 
addresses Him with an appellation of respect, Master, say 
onJ^ With this introduction, — ^with this leave to speak asked 
and received, — the parable is uttered. There was a certain 
creditor which had two debtors : the one owed five hundred 

m 

pence, and the other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, 

* Vitringa (O&ss Sao. vol. i. p. 479) has an interesting and instruc- 
tive essay {I)e Signis a Messid edendis) on the expectations of the Jews 
concerning the miracles wbich the Messiah was to perfonn, and by 
which He was to legitimate his pretensions. 
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he frankly forgme them both!^ In the words themselves there 
is no difficulty, though in the application of them to the jcase 
which they were spoken to illustrate, there are one or two 
which will claim to be considered. God^ it needs not to say, 
is the creditor, men the debtors, and sins the debts. Of 
the sums named as the amount of the debts, fifty and five 
hundred pence, it may be remarked that they vary indeed, 
but not at all in the same proportion as the two debts vary in 
the parable of the Unmerciful Servant (Matt, xviii.). There 
the difference is between ten thousand talents and one hun- 
dred pence, — an enormous difference, even as the difference 
is enormous between the sins which a man commits against 
God, and those which his fellow-man may commit against 
him ; but here the difference is not at all so great, the sums 
vary but in the proportion of ten to one, for there is no such 
incalculable difference between the sins which one man and 
another commits against God. 

The parable proceeds : Tell me therefore, which of them 
will love him most ? Simon answered, I suppose that he, to 
whom he forgave most. And he said unto him, Thou hast 
rightly judged. Our difficulties meet us in the application 
of these words : for while that wdiich Simon says is true in 
the order of things natural, can the consequences which would 
seem thereupon to be induced be also true in respect of things 
spiritual r Are we to conclude from hence, as at first sight 
might appear, that there is any advantage in having multiplied 
transgressions? that the wider one has wandered from God, 
the nearer, if ho be brought back at all, he will cleave* to Him 
afterwards? the more sin, the more love? Would it not 
then follow, Let us do evil, that good may come,"" — let us 
sin much now, that we may love much hereafter, that we 
may avoid that lukewarmness of affections which will be the 
condition of those that have sinned but little? And must we 
not then conclude, that for a man to have been kept out of 
gross offences in the time before he was awakened to a deeper 
religious earnestness, — or, better sftill, for a man to have 
grown out of his baptismal root, — this, instead of being a 
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blessing, and a mercy, and a matter of everlasting thanks- 
giving, would prove a hindrance, opposing, in his case, an 
effectual barrier to any very near and very high communion 
of love with his Saviour ? And to understand the passage 
thus, would it not be to affirm a moral contradiction, — to 
affirm in fact this, that the more a man has emptied himself 
of love, — the more he has laid waste all nobler affections and 
powers, — the deeper his heart has sunk in selfishness and 
sensuality (for sin is all this), the more capable he will be of 
the highest and purest love ? 

But the whole matter is clear, if we consider the debt, not 
as an objective, but a subjective debt, — not as so many outward 
transgressions and outbreaks of evil, but as so much conscience 
of sin : and this we well know is in nowise in proportion to 
the amount and extent of evil actually committed and brought 
under the cognizance of other men. Often they who have 
least of what the world can call sin, or rather crime (for the 
world knows nothing of sin), have yet the deepest sense of 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, are most conscious of it as a 
root of bitterness in themselves, are the most forward to ex- 
claim, Woe is me, I am undone, because I am a man of un- 
clean lips and therefore, as they have most groaned under 
the evil, are the most thankful for the fact of a redemption, for 
the gift of a Eedeemer. But he to whom little is forgiven^^ 
is not necessarily he who has sinned little, but he who is 
lacking in any strong conviction of the exceeding evil of sin, 
who has little feeling of his own share in the universal taint 
and corruption that cleaves to all the descendants of Adam, 
who has never learned to take home his sin to himself ; who 
therefore, while he may have no great objection to God’s plan 
of salvation, while he may have a cold respect, as this Pharisee 
had, for Christ, yet esteems that he could have done as well, 
or nearly as well, without Him. He loves little, or scarcely 
at all, because he has little sense of a deliverance wrought for 
him ; becaijse he never knew what it was to lie under the ciurse 
of a broken law, having the sentence of death in himself, and 
then by that merciful Saviour to be set free, and bidden to 
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live, and brought into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God* 

Simon himself was an example of one who thus loved 
little, who having little sense of sin, felt little his need of a 
Redeemer, and therefore loved that Redeemer but little : and 
he had betrayed this his lack of love in small yet significant 
matters. Accounting, probably, the invitation itself as suffi- 
cient honour done to his guest, he had withheld from Him the 
ordinary courtesies almost universal in the East ; had neither 
given Him water for the feet (Gen. xviii. 4 ; Judg. xix. 21), 
nor offered Him the kiss of peace (Gen. xxii, 4 ; Exod. xviii, 
7), nor anointed his head with oil, as was ever the custom at 
festivals (Ps. xxiii. 5; cxli. 5; Matt. vi. 17). But while Ae 
had fallen so short of the customary courtesies, that woman 
had far exceeded them. He had not poured water on the 
Saviour^s feet, she had washed them, not with water, but with 
her tears — the blood of her heart,t as Augustine calls them — 
and then wiped them with the hairs of her head ; he had not 
given the single kiss of salutation on the cheek, she had mul- 
tiplied kisses, and those upon the feet; he had not anointed 
the head of Jesus with ordinary oil, but she with precious 
ointment had anointed even his feet. 

Wherefoi'e I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven ; for she loved much : but to whom little is forgiven, 
the samt hweth little There is an embarrassment, by all 
acknowledgf'd, on the face of these wwds ; first, how to bring 
them into agreement with the parable, for in that the debtor 


* Augustine {Serm, xeix 4) freely acknowledges the stress of this 
difficulty: Dicit eiiim aliquis, Si cui modicum dimittitur, modicum 
diligit; cui autem plus dimittitur, plus diligit, expedit plus diligere 

quain minus diligere : oportet ut multum peccemus ut dimis- 

sorem inagnorum debitorum amplius diligamus ; and again : ISi inve- 
nero plus diligere euin, cui plura peccata dimissa sunt, utilius multa 
peccavit, utilior erat multa iuiquitas, ne esset tepida caritas. And he 
solves it as is done above : 0 Phariseee, ideo parum diligis, quia parum 
tibi dirnitti suspicans : non quia parum dimittitur, sed quia parum 
putas esse, quod dimittitur. Compare a beautiful seimon by Schleier- 
raacher {Predigten, vol. i. p. 624). 

f Fudit lacrymas, sanguinem cordis. 
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is said to love much, because forgiven much, and not to be 
forgiven much, because he loved much ; and again, how to 
bring them into agreement with the general doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, which ever teaches that we love God, because He first 
loved us, — that faith is the previous condition of forgiveness, 
and not love, which is not a condition at all, but a consequence. 
Some have felt these difficulties so strongly, that in their fear 
lest the Romanists should draw any advantage for their ^ftdes 
formata from the passage, — which indeed they are willing 
enough to do, — they have affirmed that the word designating 
the cause really stands for that designating the consequence, 
— that “Aer sins are forgiveuy for she loved much^^ means 
her sins are forgiven^ therefore she loved much,^^^ But, in 
the first place, it was not true that she yet knew her sins 
to be forgiven, — the absolving words are only spoken in the 
next verse ; and moreover, this way of escape from a doctrinal 
embarrassment, by some violence done to the plain words of 
the text, will at once be rejected by all, who justly believe 
that in the interpretation of Scripture, grammar, and the 
laws of human speech, should first be respected, and that the 
doctrine can and will take care of itself — will never in the 
end be found in any contradiction with itself, — that the faith 
of the Church will ever come triumphantly forth out of every 
part of the word of God. And as far as regards advantage 
which the Romish controversialists would fain draw from the 
passage, such, whatever may be the explanation, there can 
really be none. The parable stands in the heart of the narra- 
tive, an insuperable barrier against such ; he who owed the 
large debt is not forgiven it as freely as the other is his 
smaller debt, because of the greater love which he before felt 
towards the creditor ;f but, on the contrary, the sense of a 


* They say on is hero for ^io, and appeal to John viii. 44 and 
1 John iii. 14; hut neither passage, rightly interpreted, yields the least 
support to the view that the words could ever be interchangeably used. 
(See Wineb’s Qrammatik, p. 426 ) 

f Incredible as it will appe.ai*, this is actually the interpretation of 
the parable given by Maldonatus (ad loc.) : “ Which of them will love 
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larger debt remitted makes him afterwards love his credi* 
tor more. And besides, were it meant that her sins were 
forgiven, because, — in their sense who would make charity 
justify, and not faith,* — she loved much, the other clause in 
the sentence would necessarily be, But he who loveth little , 
to the samt little is forgiven/^ 

But the words, “/or she loved much^^ may best be explained 
by considering what the strong sorrow for sin, and the earnest 
desire after forgiveness, such as this woman displayed, mean, 
and from whence they arise; — surely from this, from the deep 
feeling in the sinner’s heart, that by his sins he has separated 
himself from that God who is Love, while yet he cannot do 
without his love, — ^from the feeling that the heart must be 
again permitted to love Him, must be again assured of his love 
toward it, else it will utterly wither and die. Sin unforglven 


hm is only, ho affiims, a po])ular way of saying, “'\Miichof 

them (hd love him most?” — ishich of them may yon conchido from the 
etiect to liave had most afTecuon foi him, and theiefoic to have been 
deaiest to him, he m whose behalf he was wilhiig to leinit a large debt, 
or he ill nhoso Ix'half he only i emitted a smal] ? — He asserts the same 
to have been the inteijjretation of the pauible gi\cn by Eulh^mius, 
and also by AugusUno; m the case of the last this is coitaiuly untrue 
* Let me quote, wore it o\ily with the liojie of bringing it befoie one 
readei who ^\as hitlioito ignorant of it, the following passage on the 
attempt thus to substitute ebanty for faitli in the justifieataon of the 
sinner. “ I’o many, to myself foimeily, it has appeiu’ed a ineie dispute 
about uoids hut it is by no means of so baimless a oliaraetcr, for it 
tends to give a false diiection to our thoughts, by diverting the con- 
scicnee from the ruined and cor ujited state in winch we are without 
Chiisl Siu is the disease. What is the leinody ^ — Charity ?—rPshaw ! 
Chanty in the ' irge apostolic sense of the term is the health, the state 
to be obtained h}" the use of the lemedy. not the soveieign balm itself, 
— faith of grace, — faith in the God-manhood, the cross, the media- 
tion, the perfected righteousness of Jesus, to the utter rejection and 
abjuration of all righteousness of our own’ Faith alone is the re- 
storative. The Romish scheme is preposterous; — it puts the rill 
bcfoie the spring. Faith is the source, — charity, that is, the whole 
Chiistian life, is the stream from it. It is quite childish to talk of 
faith being imjierfect without charity; as wisely might you say that a 
fire, however biight and strong, w'as imperfect without boat, or that 
the sun, howx'vcr cloudless, is imperfect without beams. The true 
answer would he : It is not faith, — but utter i-eprobate faithlessness” 
(CoLEBiDGE, Literary Retnaimj voLii. p. 3f8). 
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is felt to he the great barrier to this; and Jhe desire after 
forgiveness, — if it be not a mere selfish desire after personal 
safety, in which case it can be nothing before God, — is the 
desire for the removal of this barrier, that so the heart may 
be free to love and to know itself beloved again. This desire 
then is itself love at its negative pole, not as yet made positive, 
for the word of grace, the absolving word of God, can alone 
make it so ; it is the flower of love desiring to bud and bloom, 
but not daring and not able to put itself forth in the chilling 
atmosphere of the anger of God; but which will do so at once, 
when to the stern winter of God^s anger the genial spring of 
his love succeeds. In this sense that woman loved much 
all her conduct proved the intense yearning of her heart after 
a reconciliation with a God of love, from whom she had 
alienated herself by her sins ; all her tears and her services 
witnessed how much she desired to ba permitted to love Him 
and to know herself beloved of Hino^ and on account of this 
her love, which, in fact, was faith* (see ver. 50, Thy faith 
hath saved thee’^)j she obtained forgiveness of her sins. This 
sense of the miserable emptiness of the creature, this acknow- 
ledgment that a life apart from God is not life but death, with 
the conviction that in God there is fulness of grace and bless- 
ing, and that He is willing to impart of this fulness to all who 
bring the enf|)ty vessel of the heart to be filled by Him ; this, 
call it faith or initiatory love, is what alone makes man recep- 
tive of any divine gift, — this is what that Pharisee, in his legal 
righteousness, in his self-sufficiency and pride,t had scarcely 


* Very dibliiictly Tlieoi)hylact (in loc ) : *'Ori ijyaTrrjcre iroXv, avrl 
Tov, TriffTiv eye^el^aro ttoWiiv* and presently before he calls all which 
she had been doing for her Saviour irlarretoc (rvfjil3o\a Kal dyaTrrjc* 
For further testimonies in favour of this exposition, see Gehhabd’s 
Loc. TJieoll. loc. xvi. H, 1. 

f In the Bustan of the famous Persian poet Saadi (see Tholtjok’s 
Bhkhensamml. aus d Moryenl. MystiJe^ p. 251) there is a story which 
seems an echo of this evangelical histoiy. Jesus, while on earth, was 
once entertained in the cell of a dervisch or monk of eminent reputa- 
tion for sanctity, in the same city dwelt a youtli sunk in every sin, 
“ whose heart was so black that Satan himself shrunk back from it in 
horror,” This last presently appeai’od before the cell of the monk. 
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at all, and thei^fore be derived little or no good from com- 
munion with Christ. Bat that woman had it in large mea- 
sure, and therefore she bore away the largest and best blessing 
which the Son of God had to bestow, even the forgiveness of 
her sina j to her those blessed words were spoken, " 77iy faith 
hath saved thee, go in peace and in her it was proved true 
that “ where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 


and, as sinittcri hy the very presence of the Dhino prophet, began to 
lament deeply the sin and iniseiy of his life past, and shedding abun- 
dant teai s, to implore pardon and grace. The monk indignantly in- 
terrupted him, demanding how he daied to appear in his presence 
and 111 that of God’s holy iirophet, assured him that for him it was in 
vain to seek forgiveness, and in proof how inexoiably he considered 
hib lot was fixed foi liell, exclaimed, “ My God, giant me but one 
thing, that I may stand far from this man on the judgment-day." On 
this Jesus spoke : “ It shall ue even so, the prayer of both is granted. 
This sinner has sought mercy and grace, and has not sought them m 
vain, — his sins are forgiven, — ^his place sliall be in Paradise at the last 
day. But this monk has pi'ayed that he may never stand near this 
sinner, — his piayer too is granted, — hell shall be his place, for there 
this sinner shall never come.” 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Luke x. 30-37. 


TT/'E need not suppose the lawyer, who stood wp” and 
’ ^ proposed to our Lord the question out of which this 
parable presently grew, to have had any malicious intention 
therein, least of all that deep malignity which moved ques- 
tions like those recorded at John viii. 6; Matt. xxii. 16; which 
were, in fact, nothing less than snares for his life ; we need 
not attribute to this lawyer even that desire to perplex and 
silence, out of which other questions had their rise (Matt, 
xxii. 23). For, in the first place, the question itself, What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life was not an ensnaring one ; 
it was not one like that concerning the tribute-money, which 
it might be hoped would put the answerer, however he replied, 
in a false position ; and further, we may conclude from the 
earnestness of the Lord^s reply, that the spirit out of which 
the question was proposed had not been altogether light or 
mocking; since it was not his manner to answer so the mere 
cavillers or despisers. The only ground for attributing an evil 
intention to this scribe, or lawyer (for Matt. xxii. 35, com- 
pared with Mark xii. 28, shows that scribe” and lawyer” 
are the same), is that he is said to have put the question to 
Christ, tempting himP But to tempt, in its proper significa- 
tion, means nothing more than to make trial of, and whether 
the tempting be good or evil, is determined by the motive out 
of which it springs. Thus God " tempts” man, when He puts 
him to proof, that He may show to man what is in him^ that 
He may show him sins, which else might have remained con- 
cealed even from himself (Jam, i. 12) ; He tempts” man, to 
bring out his good, and to strengthen it (Gen. xxii. 1 ; Heb. 
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xi. 17) ; or if to bring Iiis evil out, it is that the man may 
himself also become aware of some evil which before was 
concealed from him, and watch and pray against it it is to 
humble him and do him good in his latter end.* Only Satan 
tempts, man purely to irritate and bring out and multiply his 
evil. The purpose of this lawyer in tempting Jesus, if it was 
not on the one side that high and holy one, so as little seems 
it this deeply malignant on the other. The Evangelist pro- 
bably meant nothing more than that he desired to put the 
Lord to the trial. Comparing Matt. xxii. 35 with Mark xii. 
28-34, both records of the same conversation, we shall see 
that in the first the questioner is said td have proposed his 
question, as in the present case, tempting the Lord ; while in 
St. Mark the Lord bears witness concerning the very ques- 
tioner, a seeker and inquirer after the truth, Thou art not 
far from the kingdom of God.^^ We cannot, indeed, suppose 
that the question, on the present occasion, arose purely from 
love of the truth, or a desire to be further instructed in it ; 
but the lawyer probably would fain make proof of the skill of 
this famous Galilsean teacher ; he would measure his depths, 
and with this purpose he brought forward the question of 
questions, What shall I do to inherit eternal life?^^ 

Our Lord^s reply is as much as to say, — The question you 
ask is already answered ; what need to make further inquiries, 
when the answer is contained in the words of that very law, of 
which you profess to be a searcher and expounder? What is 
written there concerning this gi*eat question ? How readest 


* n€tpa^eiv=7r6tpar XapjSavctv. Augustine very frequently de- 
scribes tbe manner in which it can be said that God tempts, and the 
purposes which He has in tempting, thus {Enarr. inPs Iv. 1) • Omnis 
tentatio probatio est, ct omnis probationis effectus habet fiuctum 
suum. Quia homo plerumque etiam sibi ipsi ignotus est: quid forat, 
quidve non ferat ignorat, et aliquando praBSumit se ferro quod non 
potest^ et aliquando desperat se posse ferre quod potest. Accedit 
tentatio quasi mterrogatio, et mvenitur homo a seipso, quia latcbat et 
seipsum, sed artificem non latebat. Thus God tempts, as doKifiaarr^i 
T&y Kaphatv. Satan, on the contrary, is The tempter (6 'treipaCtav^ 
o TreipaoT^c). Cf. Tertullian, De Oratiomf 8. 


T. P. 
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thou That the lawyer should at once lay his finger on the 
great commandment which Christ Himself quoted as such on 
that other occasion just referred to, showed no little spiritual 
insight, proved him superior to the common range of his 
countrymen : he quotes rightly Deut. vi, 5, in connexion 
with Lev. xix. 18, as containing the quintessence of the law. 
Thereupon our Lord bears testimony to him that he has an- 
swered well ; his words were right words, however he might 
be ignorant of their full import, of all which they involved : 

Thou hast answered right ; this do, and thou shalt live 
put this which thou knowest into effect ; let it pass from dead 
uninfluential knowfedge into living practice, and *it will be 
well. Now at length the lawyer^s conscience is touched; these 
last words have found him out : however he may have owned 
in theory the law of love, he has not been living in obedience 
to it. Still he would fain justify himself; if he has not been 
large and free in the exercise of love towards his fcllow-men, 
it is because few have claims upon him : True, I am to love 
my neighbour as myself; but who is my neighbour The 
very question, like Peter's, ^^How oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him was not merely a question 
which might receive a wrong answer, but itself a 'wrong ques- 
tion, involving a wrong condition of mind, out of which alone 
it could have proceeded. He who asked, Whom shall I 
love proved that he understood not what that love meant, 
of which he spoke; for he wished to have laid down before- 


* Tholuck {Auslegung der Bergpredigt^ Matt. v. 43) has an instruc- 
tive iiiquhy on the interpretation which the Jews gave to the term 
“ neighbour,” in the law. — It is striking to see the question of the 
narrow-hearted scribe, “ Who is my neighbour ?” reappearing in one 
with whom one would think that he had little in common. I make 
this extract from Emerson’s Essays (Ess. 2) : “ Do not tell me, as a 
good man did today, of my obligation to put all poor men in good 
situations. Are they my poor? I tell thee, thou foolish philanthro- 
pist, that I grudge the dollar, the dime, the cent, I give to suck men as 
do not belong to me, and to whom I do not belong. There is a class of 
persons to whom by all spiritual affinity I am bought and sold ; for 
them I will go to prison, if need be ; but your miscellaneous popular 
charities, &c.” 
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hand how much he was to do, and where he should be at 
liberty to stop, — who had a claim and who not upon his love ; 
thus proving that he knew little of that love, whose essence is 
that it has no limit, except in its own inability to proceed 
further, that it receives a law only from itself, that it is a 
debt which we must be well content to be ever paying, and 
not the less still to owe (B/Om. xiii. 8) . 

Especially wonderful is the reply which our blessed Saviour 
makes to him, wonderful, that is, in its adaptation to the 
needs of him to whom it was addressed, leading him, as it 
does, to take off his eye from the object to which love is to be 
shown, and to turn it back inward upon him who is to show 
the love ; for this is the key to the following parable, and with 
this aim it was spoken. A certain man went down from Je- 
rusalem to Jericho He went downf^ or was going down” 
not merely because Jerusalem stood considerably higher than 
Jericho, — ^which last lay nearly six hundred feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean sea, — for the phrase would have its 
fitness in this respect, — but because the going to Jerusalem, 
as to the metropolis, was always regarded as a going up 
(Acts xviii. 22). The distance between the two cities was 
about a hundred and fifty stadia, — the road lying through a 
desolate and rocky region, ^^the wilderness that goeth up 
from Jericho^^ (Josh. xvi. 1), though the plain of Jericho itself 
(now Richa, and of old the second city in the land) was one of 
extraordinary fertility and beauty, the Tempe of Judaea, well 
watered, and abounding in palms (^^the city of palm-trees,^^ 
Judg. i. 16), in roses, in balsam, in honey, and in all the 
choicest productions of Palestine.* On his way he fell 
among thieves” or rather among robbers;” for the word 
indicates such, and all their conduct is that of those violent 
men to whom one would apply this name rather than that. 
Josephus more than once mentions the extent to which Pales- 

* CoTORici Itiner.j qiioted .by Winer (RealwbrterhueJit s. v. Jeri- 
cho) : Est in planitie sita peramplft, montibus in theatri fonnam 
circumdata, amoenissima quidem et pinguissima, sed inculta hodie, 
floribus tamen et herbis odoriferis abundantissimA 
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tine was infested with banditti j* and from St. Jerome we 
learn that a particular part of the road leading from one of 
these cities to the other, was called the red or the bloody 
way,t so much blood had there been shed by them; and that 
in his own time there was at one point in this wilderness a 
fort with a Roman garrison, for the protection of travellers ; 
so that the incident of the poor traveller falling in that very 
journey amopg robbers is taken from the life. Wc may sup- 
pose these, Arabs of the wilderness, f the same who infest the 
road to the present day, making it impossible even for the 
vast host of pilgrims to descend to the Jordan without a 
Turkish guard ;§ such, having their hiding-place in the deep 
caves of the rocks, which everywhere afforded facilities to 
them, did their best to maintain the infamous character of 
the spot; for they stripped him of his raiment and, be- 
cause perhaps he made some slight resistance as they were 
spoiling him, or out of mere wantonness of cruelty, toounded 
hiMy and departedy leaving him half deadJ^ 

As he lay bleeding in the road, by chance there came 
down a certain priest that wayP The original would justify 
us in saying rather by coincidence^^ H than by chance by 
that wonderful falling in of one event with another, which 
often indeed seems to men but chance, yet is indeed of the 
fine weaving in, by God^s providence, of the threads of dificrent 
men^s lives into one common woof. He brings the negative 
pole of one man^s need into contact with the positive of another 
man^s power of help, one man^s emptiness into relation with 

^ AntU XX. 6, 1 ; B, J, xi. 12, 5. 

♦ f Onomast s v. Adoinmira. There is a particularly impressive 
description of this dreary route in Lamartinic’s Travels m the Holy 
Land. Indeed no travellers seem to have gone this journey without 
being deeply impressed with the wildness and desolation of the road. 

I Jerome {Tn Jerem. lii 2) : Arabes quae gens latrociniis 

dedita, usque hodie incursat terminos Palsestinee, et descendentibus 
de Jerusalem in Jericho obsidet vias. 

§ Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, p. 416, 

II "StvyKVpia, or oftener crvyKtfprjtnSt from irvp and icvpewssrrvyxctVw, 
the falling in of one event ■with another, exactly our English coin- 
cidence. 
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anotlier^s fulness. Many of our summonses to acts of love 
are of this kind, and they are those perhaps which we are 
most in danger of missing, through a failing to see in them 
this finger of God. He at least who went down that way 
missed his opportunity. There would be a fine irony in the 
supposition that he was one who was journeying from Jericho, 
which was a great station of the priests and other functionaries 
of the temple, to Jerusalem, there to execute his office before 
God ^^in the order of his course,^^ or who, having accomplished 
his* turn of service, was returning to his home. But whether 
this was so or not, at all events he was one who had never 
learnt what that meant, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice 
one rather who, whatever duties he might have been careful 
in fulfilling, had omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith for when he saw him, he passed 
by on the other sideJ^ * So likewise did a Levite, though 
in his cruelty there was an additional aggravation ; for he, it 
might be out of curiosity, drew near, “ came and looked on 
him, and when he saw him,*^ when he saw the miserable con- 
dition of the wounded man, claiming, as it did, instant help 
— for the life that remained was fast ebbing through his open 
gashes — after all could endure to pass forward without afford- 
ing him the slightest assistance ; he passed by on the other 
side.^^ Thus did they, who made their boast in, and were the 
express interpreters of, that law, which was so careful in 
pressing the duties of humanity, that it had twice said, ^^Thou 
shalt not see thy brother's ass, or his ox, fad down by the 
way, and hide thyself from them ; thou shalt surely help him 
to lift them up again^^ (Dent. xxii. 4; Exod. xxiii. 5). Here 
not a brother's ox or his ass, but a brother himself, was 
lying in his blood, and they hid themselves from him (Isai. 
Iviii. 7). 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where 


♦ If the wounded man was a Jew, and it is very unnatural to as- 
sume him to have been any other, his countrymen (tho pnest and the 
Levite) were in this very far indeed from deseiving even that limited 
praise which Tacitus gives them : Apud ipm misericordia in promptu. 
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he wasJ^ This man might have found the same excuses for 
hurrying on as those who went before him had done; for no 
doubt they did make excuses to themselves, they did, in some 
way or other, justify their neglect to their own consciences ; 
as perhaps they said that there was danger, where one outrage 
had happened, of another happening, — that the robbers could 
not be far distant, and might return at any moment, — or that 
the sufierer was beyond the help of man, or that he who was 
found near him might himself be accused of having been his 
murderer. The Samaritan was exposed to at least the same 
danger in all these respects, as those that had passed before 
him, but he took not counsel of these selfish fears, for when 
he saw the wounded and bleeding man, he had compassion 
on him.^^ * While the priest and Levite, — marked out as 
those who should have been foremost in showing pity and 
exercising mercy, — were forgetful of the commonest duties of 
humanity, it was left to the excommunicated Samaritan, 
whose very name was a bye-word of contempt among the 
Jews, and synonymous with heretic (John viii. 48), to show 
what love was; and this, not as was required of them, to a 
fellow-countryman, but to one of an alien f and hostile race. 


• This compassion, as the best thing he gave, is mcntiojied first ; 
for Gregory the Great says with gi’eat beauty (Mond, xx 80) : Ex- 
teriora etenim largiens, rein extra semetipsum prcebuit. Qiu autom 
fletiim et compassionem proximo tribuit, ei ahquid ctiam do semetii)SO 
dedit. 

f Our Lord calls the Samaritan a stranger (aXXoycv^Cj I^nke xvii. 
18), one of a different stock. It is very curious how the notion of the 
Samaiitans, as being a mingled people, composed of two elements, one 
heathen and one Israelitish, should of late universally have found way 
not merely into popular but into learned books ; so that they are often 
spoken of as, in a great measure, the later representatives of the ten 
tribes. Chiistian antiquity knew nothing of tins view of their oi igin, 
but saw in them a people of unmingled heathen blood (see testimonies 
in Suicer’s Thes. s v Sa/iapeiriyc, to which may be added Theophylact 
on Lukexvii. 15, 'Aaavpioi yixp ol ^afjLapeirai) ; and the Scripture itself 
affords no countenance whatever for this view, but much that makes 
against it. In 2 Kin. xvii., where the deportation of the Israelites is 
related, there is not a word to make us suppose that any were left, or 
that there afterwards was any blending of the Cuthites and other 
Assyrian colonists brought in, with a remnant of the original iiihabi- 
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one of a people that had no dealings with his people, that 
anathematized them ; even as, no doubt, all the influences with 
which he had been surrounded from his youth would have 
led him, as far as he yielded to them, to repay insult with 
insult, hate with hate, and ^ong with wrong. For if the 
Jew called the Samaritan a Cuthite, — a proselyte of the lions 

tants, whom they found still in the land. It is tine tluHwhen Judah 
wns earned away captive, many of the people were left still in the land : 
but we can easily explain why they should have been thus diffeiently 
dealt ivith ; their sins comparatively were smallei, end the Lord more- 
over had a i)uri)ose of bunging back the captivity of Judah. Winer 
{Bealworterhuch, s v Samaritaner) says that it is . ery unlikely that 
some out of the ten tubes wcie not left behind in the saine manner. 
But Km. xxi. 13 scons to give the strongest testimony that there 
were none whatever. For there the Lord threatonmg Judah says, “ I 
will stictch oAci Joruhalcm the line of Samarut and the plummet of the 
house of Ahah; and I wilbvine Jerusalem as a man \\ipcth a dish, and 
turneth it uiiside down.” This, which w'as only a threat against J udah, 
in pint avcited by repentance, had actually been executed against 
Samai ia (see J oi\ \ ii. J 5) . That such an entire clearance of a conquered 
tciutory WHS not unusual, w^e may see fioni Hekodotus, in. 149, vi. 
31. For an account of the jjiocess by ’vhich it w as sometimes effected, 
and which the Peisians may well have leaintfrom their Babylonian 
and Assyrian foicruiiners in einpiie, see p 134, note. Tlie historian 
desc'iibc') a Greek island wdiich had undergone the process, as being 
delivered to a new' lord, eovaav av^fjwv, ^ If the Samaiitans had 

owned any Jewish blood in tlieir veins, they would certainly have 
brought this forw'ard, as mightily strengthening their claim to be al- 
low'cd to take part with Zi'rubbabel and Ezra and the retui iied Jewish 
exiles 111 the lebuilding of the temple; btit they only say, “ We seek 
your Goa js ye do, and we do sacrifice unto him since the da 3'8 of Esar- 
liaddon king of Assur, which bi ought us up hither” (Ezra iv. 2). When 
our Loid, at tin* first sending out of his Apostles, said, “ Into any city 
of the Stimaiitans enter ye not” (Matt, x 5), He was not, as some tell 
us, jiehhngti^ popular prejudice, hut gave the prohibition because, 
till the GosyicI had been first offered to the Jew^s, “ to the lost sheep 
of the houst» of Israel,” they had no more claim to it than any other 
Gentiles, being as much a\\oyty€7c (Josephus calls them StWoeOvelg) 
as any other heathen. What is singular is, that the mistake is alto- 
gether of recent origin ; the expositors of two hundred yeais ago are 
quite clear of it. Hammond speaks of the Samaritan in our jiarahle 
as “ being of an Assyrian extmctioii and Maldonatus ; Samaritani 
origine Chaldad eraut; and Roland, De Samaritanis ; and many more. 
For the opinion of Makrizi, the very accurate and learned Arabian geo- 
gi’apher, concerning the origin of the Samaiitans, an opinion altogether 
agreeing with that here stated, see S. de Sacy’s Chrest Arabe, vol. ii. 
p. 177; and Robinson says {Biblical Researches) : ** The physiognomy 
of those we saw was not Jewish.” 
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(2 Kin. xvii. 26), — an idolater who worshipped the image of a 
dove, — cursed him publicly in his synagogue, — prayed that he 
might have no portion in the resurrection of life, — proclaimed 
that his testimony was naught and might not be received, — 
that he who entertained a Samaritan in his house was laying 
up judgments for his children, — that to eat a morsel of his 
fare was as eating swine^s flesh, — and in general would rather 
suffer any need than be beholden to him for the smallest 
office of charity, — if he set it as an object of desire that he 
might never so much as see a Cuthite; the Samaritan was 
not behindhand in cursing, nor yet in active demonstrations 
of enmity and ill-will. We are not without evidences of 
this in the Gospels (John iv. 9 ; Luke ix. 53), and from 
other sources more examples of their spite may be gathered. 
While, for instance, the Jews were in the habit of communi- 
cating the exact time of the Easter moon to those of the 
Babylonian captivity, by fires kindled first on the Mount of 
Olives, which were then taken up from mountain top to 
mountain top, a line of fiery telegraphs which reached at 
length along the mountain ridge of Aurauitis to the banks 
of the Euphrates, the Samaritans would give the signal on 
the day preceding the right one, so to perplex and mislead.* 
And Josephus mentions that they sometimes proceeded much 
further than merely to refuse hospitality to the Jews who were 
going up to the feasts at Jerusalem ; they fell upon and mur- 
dered many of them;t and once, which must have been to 
them most horrible of all, a Samaritan entering Jerusalem 
secretly, polluted the whole temple by scattering in it human 
bones.J 

But the heart of this Samaritan was not hardened ; though 
so many influences must have been at work to harden and 


* This fact is mentioned by Makrizi (see S. m Sacy’s Ohrest. 
Arabet vol. ii. p. 169), who affirms that it was this which put the Jews 
on making accurate calculation to determine the moment of the new 
moon’s appearance. Cf. Schoextgen’s Hot. Heh voL i. p. 344. 

' I Antt. XX. 6, 1. 

I Josephus, Antt xviii. 2, 2 ; B. J, ii. 12, 8, 
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to steel it against the needs and distresses of a Jew; though 
he must have known that any Jew who was faithful to the 
judgments then current among his fellow-countrymen would 
not merely have left, but would have made it a point of con- 
science to leave, him in Lis blopd, would have considf i'cd him- 
self doing a righteous act therein. Exceedingly touching is 
here the minuteness with which all the details of his tender 
care toward the poor and unknown stranger, of whom all he 
knew was, that he belonged to a nation bitterly hostile to his 
own, are given. He bound up his wounds no doubt with 
strips torn from his own garments, having first poured in 
wine to cleanse them, and then oil to assuage their smart, 
and to bring gently their sides together, these two being costly 
but well-known and highly esteemed remedies throughout the 
East.* All this must have consumed no little time, and this 
too while there was every motive to hasten onward. But 
after he had thus ministered to the w^ounded man^s most 
urgent needs, and revived in him the dying spark of life, he 
set him on his own beaHy^ pacing himself on foot, and 
brought him to an inn^^ we may imagine that at Bachurim, 
and there renewed his care and attention. Nor even so did 
he account that he had done all; but before he departed on the 
morrow, with the considerate foresight of love, he provided for 
the further wants of the sufferer : for, he took out two pence 
and gave them to the host, and said unto himy Take care of him; 
and whatsoever thou spendest morCy when I come againyl^ will 
repay thee?^ He was probably journeying on some needful 
business to Jerusalem; a day or two would bring him back. 

Beautiful as is this parable when thus taken simply ac- 
cording to the letter, and full of incentives to active mercy and 


* Pliny, IT. N. xxxi. 47. Both Greek and Latin physicians com- 
mended vinegar and oil, or wine and oil, to be used in cases of bruises 
and wounds. 

f Let US not miss the cy^ hTrolCnna. “ Trouble not the poor man 
upon that score ; I will take those charges on myself or it might be, 
“ Fear not tjiou to be a loser ; I will be thy paymaster.” 
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love, bidding us to " put on bowels of mercies/’ to be kind 
and tender-hearted; yet how much lovelier still, provoking 
how much more strongly still to love and good works, when, 
with most of the Fathers of the Church, with many too of the 
Reformers, we trace in it a deeper meaning still, and sec the 
work of Christ, of the merciful Son of man himself, portrayed 
to us here. It has been objected to this interpretation, but 
unjustly, that it makes the parable to be nothing to the matter 
immediately in hand. For what is that matter? To magnify 
the law of love, to show who fulfils it, and who not. Inasmuch 
then as Christ Himself, He who accounted Himself every man’s 
brother, in its largest extent fulfilled it, showed how we ought to 
love and whom ; and inasmuch as it is his example, or rather 
faith in his love towards us, which is alone really effectual in 
causing us to love one another with a pure heart fervently,” 
He might well propose Himself and his act in succouring the 
perishing humanity, as the everlasting pattern of self-denying 
and self-forgetting love, and bring it out in strongest contrast 
with the selfish carelessness and neglect of the present leaders 
of the theocracy. They had not strengthened the diseased, 
nor healed the sick, nor bound up the broken, nor sought 
that which was driven away (see Ezek. xxxiv. 4), while He 
had bound up the broken-hearted (Isai. Ixi. 1), and poured the 
balm of sweetest consolation into all wounded spirits. More- 
over, even the adversaries of this interpretation must them- 
selves acknowledge the facility with which all the circumstances 
of the parable yield themselves to it ; and it certainly affords 
a strong presumption that a key wc have in our hand is the 
right one, when it thus tunis in the lock without forcing, 
when it adapts itself at once to all the wards of the lock, 
however many and complex. Of course, this deeper interpre- 
tation was reserved for the future edification of the Church. 
The lawyer naturally took, and was meant to take, the mean- 
ing which lay upon the surface ; nor will the parable lose its 
value to usy as showing forth the pity and love of man to his 
fellow, because it also shadows forth the crowning act of mercy 
and love shown by the Son of man to the entire race. 
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If then we regard it as so doing, the traveller will be the 
personified human Nature, or Adam as he is the representative 
and head of the race. He has left Jerusalem, the heavenly 
city, the city of the vision of peace, and is travelling toward 
Jericho, he is going down toward it, the profane city, the city 
which was under a curse (Josh. vi. 26 ; 1 Kin. xvi. 34). But 
no sooner has he forsaken the holy city and the presence of 
his God, and turned his desires toward the world, than he 
falls under the power of him who is at once a robber and a 
murderer (John viii. 44), and by him and his evil angels is 
stripped of the robe of his original righteousness; nor this 
only, but grievously wounded, left full of wounds and almost 
mortal strokes, every sin a gash from which the life-blood of 
his soul is copiously flowing * Yet is he at the same time not 
altogether dead;f for as all the cares of the good Samaritan 
would have been expended in vain upon the poor traveller, had 
the spark of life been wholly extinct, so a recovery for man 
would have been impossible, if there had been nothing to 
recover, no spark of divine life, which by a heavenly breath 
might again be fanned into flame ; no truth which, though 
detained in unrighteousness, might ye^ be delivered and extri- 
cated from it. When the angels fell, as it was by a free self- 
determining act of their own will, with no solicitation from 
without, from that moment they were not as one half dead/^ 


* TI. de Sto Victore (^Annott in Luc ) Homo iste .... genus de- 
signat lium*inum, quod in primes parentibus supernam civitatem de- 
sereiJb, ju Imjus seculi et cxilii misenam per culpam corruens ; per 
antiqui lio&tis fraudulentiam vesto innocentise et immortalitatis est 
spolialimi, et oi'iginalis culpae vitiis gra\itei vulneratum. See Am- 
BEosE, in Luc vii. 73, Augustine, Enarr, in Ps. exxv. 6; and the 
sermon (Horn 34 in Luo) winch Jerome has translated out of Ongen. 
For the later Gnostic perveisions of the parable in this diiection, 
see Neander, Kirch. Gesch. vol v. p. 1121. 

f H. de Sto. Victore : Quamvis enim tanta malitia possit affici, iit 
nihil diligat boni, non tamen ignoranti& tanta excaecari potest, ut 
nihil cognoscat boni . . . Hostilis gladius hominem peiutiis non ex- 
tinxit, dum in eo naturalis boni dignitatem omnino dclcro non potuit. 
Augustine (Qumst. Evang. ii. 19): Ex parte qua potest intclligere et 
cognoscere Deuin, vivus est homo : ex parte quE peccatis oontabescit 
et premitur, mortuus est. 
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but altogether so, and no redemption was possible for them. 
But man is half dead;” he has still a conscience witnessing 
for God : evil is not his good, however little he may be able to 
resist its temptations ; he has still the sense that he has lost 
something, and at times a longing for the restoration of the 
lost. His case is desperate as concerns himself and his own 
power to restore himself, but not desperate, if taken in hand 
by an almighty and all-merciful Physician. 

And who else but such a Divine Physician shall give him 
back what he has lost, shall heal and bind up the bleeding 
hurts of his soul ? Can the law do it ? The Apostle answers, 
it could not; ^^if there had been a law which could have 
given life, verily righteousness should have been by the law ” 
(Gal. iii. 21).* * * § The law was like Elisha^s staff, which might 
be laid on the face of the dead child, but life did not return 
to it the more (2 Kin. iv. 21) ; Elisha himself must come 
ere the child revivc.f Or as Theophylact here expresses it : 

The law came and stood over him where he lay, but then, 
overcome by the greatness of his wounds, and unable to heal 
them, departed.” Nor could the sacrifices do better ; they 
coidd not make the comers thereunto perfect,” nor take 
away sins,” nor purge the conscience.” The law, whether 
natural or revealed, could not quicken, neither could the sacri- 
fices truly abolish guilt and reconcile us unto God. The 
priest and the Levite were alike powerless to help : so that in 
the eloquent words of a scholar of St. Bernard^s,J Many 

* The selection of this passage, Gal. iii. 16-23, for the Epistle on 
the Sunday (the thirteenth after Trinity) when this parable supplies 
the Gospel, shows, I think, very clearly the interpretation which the 
Church puts upon the parable. The Gospel and Epistle agree in the 
same thing, ihat the law cannot quicken ; that righteousness is not by 
it, but by faith in Christ Jesus. 

f Augustine, Enarr. in Ixx. 15. 

I Gillebert. His works are to be found at tlie beginning of tlie 
second volume of the Benedictine edition of St Bernard. He carried 
on and completed the exposition of the Canticles which Bernard had 
left unfinished at his death. — Compare a noble passage in Clemens 
Alex. (^Quis Dives 8alv 29) : Tig S’ av d\\o£ avTog b ^ttarrip ; 

§ Tig fjiaXXov fifiag eXeriaag CKeivov, rovg virb t&v KotrfioicpaTopwp tov 
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passed us by, and there was none to save. That great 
patriarch Abraham passed us by, for he justified not others, 
but was himself justified in the faith of one to come. Moses 
passed us by, for he was not the giver of grace, but of the law, 
and of that law which leads none to perfection ; for righteous- 
ness is not by the law. Aaron passed us by, the priest passed 
us by, and by those sacrifices which he continually offered 
was unable to purge the conscience fropa dead works to serve 
the living God. Patriarch and prophet and priest passed us 
by, helpless both in will and deed, for they themselves also lay 
wounded in that wounded man. Only that true Samaritan 
beholding was moved with compassion, as He is all com- 
passion, and poured oil into the wounds, that is. Himself into 
the hearts, purifying all hearts by faith. Therefore the faith 
of the Church passes by all, till it reaches Him who alone 
would not pass it by (Rom. viii. 3) . 

If it was absolutely needful to give a precise meaning to 
the oil and the wine, we might say with Chrysostom, that the 
wine is the blood of Passion^ the oil the anointing of the Holy 
Spirit.f On the binding up of the wounds one might observe 


(TKOTOVQ oXiyav TEdavaTh)gevovg roig ttoXXoTc Toavfxatn, IttiOv- 

fitaig, opyaig, Xvwaig, awdraic^ \ rovrwv twv rpavparatP 

fxovog larpog 'Irjffovg, eKK67rr(t)v apdr^y ra irdOrj irpdppiZa" oif^ Cjcrvep 6 
vopog \j^iXa ra tnrorEXifTfiara, rovg kapirovg rSiv irovripwv (pvTuty, dXXa 
T^y d^ivrjy r*)y eavrov irpog rag pi^ag r^g kaKiag Trpotrayayafy’ ovrog 6 
Toy oJyoy, to dipa Tfjg dpiriXov tov eK^tag ffpiy ewl rag 

r€Tpb>iLiiyac b rd ek uirXdy')(yu)v iryEvparoc, liXaioy TTpotTEveyKiby 

Kal l 77 iba\piXtv()pEyog* ovrog b rcog rffg hyetag Kai ouTripias bEorpovg 
dyvTOoi /TTiSc/JttCj dyctirrjVt TritTTiyy kXmba* dhrog b bihKoyeiy ayykXovg 
teal dpxdg teal i^ovaiag fipiv virord^ag iwl peyd.X<p pitrd^f Sidri koX 
avroi EXEvdEpiodriaovrai clto rfjig fxaraiurrjrog rov icoarpov irapa rijv 
diroKaXy^tv rfjg b6^r\g rujy vldv too Geov. 

^ Tlio argument that Augubtiue uses more than once (as Serm. 
clxxi. 2), in proof that our Lord intended Himself to be understood 
by this Samaritan, is singular. He argues thus : Cum duo essent 
verba conviciosa objecta Domino, dictum que illi esset, Samaritanus 
es, et dmmonium habes, poterat respondere : Nec Samantanus sum, 
nec deemonium habeo ; respondet autem, Ego da 3 monium non habeo. 
Quod respoiidit, refutavit : quod tacuit, confirmavit. Cf Unarr, in Ps, 
cxxxvi. «S. 

f They were sometimes intei-preted differently ; the oil as the 
blanda consolatio, the wine as the austera increpatio. Thus Bernard 
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that the sacraments are often spoken of in the language of the 
early Church as the ligaments for the wounds of the soul.* It 
is moreover a common image in the Old Testament for the 
healing of all spiritual hurts.f When we find the Samaritan 
setting the wounded man on his own beast, and therefore of 
necessity himself pacing on foot by his side,J we can scarcely 
help drawing a comparison with Him, who though He was 
rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be rich, — the Son of man, who came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, who his own self bare our 
sins in his own body.^^ Neither is it far-fetched to see in the 

says of tlie good pastor: Samaritaiius sit, custodiens et observans 
quando oleum miseiicordiae, qiiando virium fervoris exlubeat, and 
beautifully, and at more length, In Cant.y Serm. xliv 3 So too Gi egory 
the Great {Moral, xx. 5)* Inesse rectoribus debet et juste consolans 
misencordia, et pie saiviens disciplina. Hinc cst quod somivivi illius 
vulnciibus, qui a Samaiitano in stabulum ductus cst, ct vinum 
adhibetur et oleum , ut per vinum mordeantur vulnera, per oleum 
foveantur quatenus unusquisque qui sanandis vulneiibus pueest, in 
vino morsum distiictionis adliibeat, in oleo molliticrn pictatis per 
vinum mundentur putnda, pei’ oleum sanaiida foveantur. And veiy 
beautiful is the pra\ er into which m another place he has resolved 
this whole history {Exp in Ps. li). Utinain, Domine Jesu, ad me 
misciicoi’dia motus digneiis accedere, qui descendens ab Jerusalem 
111 Jericho, proruens scilicet de suinmis ad intima, de vitalibus ad 
infirma, in angelos tenebrarum mcidi. qui non solum gratite spiiitalis 
niihi vestimeiitum abstuleiunt, sed etiam plagis irnpositis semivivum 
reliquerunt Utiiiam peccatorum mcorum vulnera, data mihi recai- 
perandae salutis fiducia, alliges, ne detenus sieviant, si sanari de- 
sperent. Utinam oleum mihi remissionis adhibeas, et vinum com- 
purictionis iiifundas. Quod si in jumentum tuum me irnposueris, de 
terra inoi^em, paupereni de stercore suscitabis. Tu es enim qui 
peccata nostra pertulisti, qui pro nobis quae non rapuci as exsolvisti. 
Si in stabulum me Ecclesiae turn duxeris, corpons et sanguinis tui me 
refectione cibabis Si curam moi egeris, nec praocepta tua praitereo, 
nec frementium rabiem bestiarum incurro. Custodia enim tua in- 
digeo, quamdiu carnern hanc corruptibilem porto. , Audi eigo me, 
Samaritane, spohatum et vulneratum, flentem et gementem, in- 
vocantem et cum David clamantem, Miserere mei, Deus, secundum 
magnam misericordiam tuam. 

* Augustine not precisely so : Alligatio vulnenim est cohibitio 
peccatonim ; the staunching of the ever-flowing fountain of evil in 
the heaid;. 

f Of. Ps. cxlvi. 3 ( lxx .) . *0 l^fievoc rovg awrerpipiiivovg rijv icap- 
Siav, Kal ^eapeviay fa miVTplfxpara ahrtBy, 

I Lyser: Suo quasi incommode nostra comnioda quaesivit. 
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inn the figure of the Church, the place of spiritual refection, 
in which the healing of souls is ever going forward, — by some 
called on this last account a hospital, — whither the merciful 
Son of man brings all those whom He has rescued from the 
hand of Satan, and in which He cares for them evermore.* 
In harmony with this we find Christ's work continually set 
forth in Scripture as a work of healing ; for instance, Mai. 
iv. 2 ; Hos, xiv. 4; Ps. ciii. 3; Matt. xiii. 15 ; Rev. xxii. 2; 
and typically, Nura. xxi. 9. 

And if, like the Samaritan who was obliged on the morrow 
to take his departure,t He is not always in body present with 
those whose cure He has begun, if for other reasons It is expe- 
dient even for them that He should go away, yet He makes for 
them a* rich provision of grace during his absence, and till the 
time of his coming again. It would be entering into curious 
minutiae, which rather tend to bring discredit on this scheme 
of interpretation, to affirm decidedly of the two pence, that 
they mean either the two sacraments, or the two testaments, 
or the word and the sacraments, or unreservedly to accede to 
any other of the ingenious explanations which have been 
offered for them. It is sufficient that they signify all gifts and 
graces, sacraments, powers of healing, of remission of sins, or 
other powers which Christ has left with his Church to enable 
it to keep house for Him till his return. As the Samaritan 
took out ^wo pence and gave them to the host, and said, 
Take care of him — even so the Lord Jesus said unto Peter, 
and in him to all his fellow Apostles, having first promised 
unto them heavenly gifts, and richly furnished them for their 
work, Feed my sheep,^^ " Feed my lambs.^^ To them, and in 
them to all that succeed them. He has committed an economy 
of the truth, that as stewards of the mysteries of God, they 


* Augustine brings out another side of the similitude : Stabulum 
est Ecclesia, ubi reficiuntur viatores de peregrinatione redeuntes in 
seternam patriam; or it is an inn {Travho\Ciov)i because (Obioen, Horn, 
84 in Luc ) universes volentes introire suscipiat. 

t Ambrose (Exp. in Lms. vii. 78) : Non vacabat Samaritano huio 
diu in terris degere : red^ndum eo erat, unde descenderat. 
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may dispense those mysteries as shall seem best for the health 
and salvation of his people. And as it was said to the host, 
fVhatsoever thou apmdest morey when I come again, I will 
repay thee * so the Lord has promised that no labour shall 
be in vain in Him, that He will count what is done to the 
least of his brethren as done unto Him, that they who ^^feed 
the flock of God,^^ " not by constraint but willingly, not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind,^^ they, "when the chief 
Shepherd shall appear,^^ " shall receive a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away^^ (1 Pet. v. 4).t 

It is difficult enough to admire the divine wisdom with 
which the Saviour, having brought to an end this afiecting 
parable, reverses the question of the lawyer, and asks, ", Which 
now of these three thinkest thou was neighbour unto him that 
fell among the thieves The lawyer had asked, " Who is the 
neighbour to whom I am bound to show the service of love 
But the Lord asks, " Who is a neighbour, he who shows love, 
or he who shows it not?” — for herein lay the great lesson, 
that it is not the object which is to determine the love, but 
that love has its own measure in itself; it is like the sun, 
which does not ask on what it shaD shine, or what it shall 
warm, but shines and warms by the very law of its own being, 
so that there is nothing hidden from its light and heat. The 


* Melanctlion : Si quid supererogaveris, solvam ; quasi dicat : Ac- 
cedunt labores, pencula, inopia consilii, m his omnibus adero et 
juvabo te. 

f Cyp^an’s application of the parable [E'p, 51) forms a sort of con- 
necting link between these two interpretations, the literal and the alle- 
gorical : the wounded man is a sinning brother, in this particular case 
one who had not stood Steadfast in the time of persecution. Cyprian, 
who desired to follow the milder course with these lapsed, and to 
readmit tlicm to Church communion, .exclaims : Jacet ecce saucius 
frater ab adversario in acie vulneratus. Inde diabolus cottatur occi- 
dere quein vulneravit, hiiic Christus hortatur ne in totum pereat quern 
redemit. Cui de duobus assistemus, in erg us partibus stamus? Utruni- 
ne diabolo favemus ut perimat, et semiauiinem fratrem jacentem, sicut 
in evangelio sacerdos et Levites, prasterimus ? An vero ut sacerdotes 
Dei et Christi, quod Christus et docuit i^t fedit imitantes, vulneratum 
de adversarii faucibus mpimus, ut curatum Deo judici resorvemus ? 
Cf. Ambrose, De Pesnit, i. 6 ; and ChrysostSm, Adv, Jud.^ Orat. viii. 8, 
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lawyer had said, Declare to me my neighboar; what marks 
a man to be such ? — ^is it one faith, one blood, the bonds of 
mutual benefits, or what else, that I may know to whom I 
owe this debt of love The Lord rebukes the question by 
holding up before him a man, and that man a despised Sama- 
ritan, who so far from asking that question, freely and largely 
exercised love towards one who certainly had none of the 
signs such as the lawyer conceived would mark out a neigh- 
bour in his sense of the word. The parable is a reply, not to 
the question, for to that it is no reply,* but to the spirit out 
of which the question proceeded. It says, You ask. Who is 
your neighbour? I will show you a man who asked not that 
question, and then your own heart shall be judge between you 
and him, which had most of the mind of God, which was most 
truly the doer of his wiU, the imitator of his perfections.^^ 
The parable is an appeal to a better principle in the querist's 
heart, from the narrow theories and the unloving system in 
which he bad been trained. 

It is to be hoped that through no unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge the truth, though it has something of that appearance, 
the lawyer in reply to the Lord^s question, Who was this 
poor man's true neighbour ?" circuitously replies, " He v’>ho 
showed mercy on Mm grudging to give the honour directly 
and by name to a Samaritan.f But having acknowledged 
this, whether grudgingly or freely, Gro," said the Lord to 
him, now, wc trust, a humbler and a larger-hearted man. 
Go, and do thou likewise.^^ These last words will hardly 
allow us to agree with those who in later times ha|^ main- 
tained that this parable and the discourse that led to it are, 
in fact, a lesson on justification by faith — that the Lord sent 


• Maldonatus is the only commentator I hav e seen who has fairl}’- 
put this, and acknowledged the difficulty which is on the face of tlie 
parable It is one of the many merits of this most intolerant and 
most abusive Jesuit (Maldonatus maledicentissimus), that he never 
slights a difficulty, nor pretends not to see it, but fairly and fully 
states it, whether he can resolve it or not. 

f So Bengel: Non invitus abstinet legisperitus appellatione pro- 
pria SamaritSB. 

T. P. V 
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the questioner to the law, to the end that, being by that con- 
vinced of sin and of his own shortcomings, he might discover 
his need of a Saviour. His intention seemed rather to make 
the lawyer aware of the great gulf which lay between his 
knowing and his doing, — how little his actual exercise of 
love kept pace with his intellectual acknowledgment of the 
debt of love due from him to his fellow-men: on which 
subject no doubt he •had secret misgivings himself, when 
he asked, Who is my neighbour It is true, indeed, that 
this our sense of how short our practice falls of our know- 
ledge, must bring us to the conviction that we cannot live 
by the keeping of the law, that by the deeds of the law no 
flesh shall be justified, — so that here also we shall get at 
last to faith as that which alone can justify; but this is a 
remoter consequence, and not, as it seems to me, the imme- 
diate purpose of the parable. - 
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Luke xi. 5-8. 

connexion between this parable and the words that go 
before is easy to be traced. The disciplcb had asked to 
be taught in what words they should pray : Lord, teach us 
to pray, as John also taught his disciples/' He graciously 
gives them that perfect form which has ever since been the 
choicest treasure of the Church; but having done so, He 
instructs them also by this parable in what spirit they must 
pray, even in the spirit of persevering faith, continuing 
instant in prayer/' There is the same argument as in the 
parable of the Unjust Judge, one from the less to the greater, 
or more accurately, from the worse to the better, — but with 
this difference, that here the narrow-hcartedness and selfish- 
ness of man is set against the liberality of God, while there^ 
it is the unrighteousness of man which is tacitly contrasted 
with the righteousness of God. The conclusion is, if churl 
man can yet be won by prayer and importunity to give, and * 
unjust man to do right, how much more certainly shall the 
bountiful Jjord bestow, and ihe righteous Lord do justice.* 
And perhaps there is this further difference, that here it is 
intercessory prayer, prayer for the needs of others, in which 
we are bidden to be instant; while there it is rather prayer for 
the supply of our own needs. Yet must we not urge, in either 
case, the illustration so far, as to conceive of prayer as though 
it were an overcoming of God's reluctance, when it is, in fact, 


* Augustine {Ep, exxx. 8) ; Uthinc intelligeremus, si dare cdgitui*, 
qui cum dormiat, a petente excitatur invitu&, quanto det benignius, 
qui nec dormire novit, et dormieiites nos excitat ut petamus. 
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a laying hold of his highest willingness.* For though there 
is an aspect under which God may present Himself to us, 
similar to that of the Unjust Judge and of this churlish neigh- 
bour, yet is there ever this difference, — that his is a seeming 
neglect and unwillingness to grant, theirs was a real. Under 
such an aspect of seeming unwillingness to ‘hear, did the 
merciful Son of man present Himself to the Syro-Phoenician 
woman (Matt. xv. 21), But why? Not because He w^as re- 
luctant to give, but because He knew that her faith w^as strong 
enough to bear this trial, and that, though the trial for the 
moment might be hard, it would prove a blessing to her in 
the end, more mightily calling out that faith ; since faith ever 
needs to find some resistance before it can be called out in 
any strength. In like manner the Angel of the Lord, the 
great Covenant Angel, contended with Jacob, and wrestled 
with him all the night, yet allowing himself at the last to be 
overcome by him, left a blessing behind him; and Jacob 
henceforth was Israel; in other words, he was permanently 
lifted up through that conflict into a higher state, as was 
expressed by that nobler name which henceforth he bore, — 
for as a Prince hast thou power w ith God and with men, 
and hast prevailed^^ (Gen. xxxii. 28). 

The parable with which now we have to do rests bn a 
humble and familiar incident of common life ;‘ and, spoken to 
. humble men, it may easily have come within the limits of their 
own experience: Which of you shall have a friend, and shall 
go unto him at midnight, and say unto him, Friend, lend me 
three loaves ; for a fiiend of mine in his journey is come to 
me, and I have nothing to set before him I do not see in 


» This is finely expressed by Dante {Farad. 20), in words which 
have as much a theological as a poetical interest: 

Regnuiii cwlorum violenzia pate 
Da cal do amoi’e e da viva speranza, 

Che vince la divina volontate, 

Kon a guisa die 1’ uomo all’ uom sovranza, 

Ma vince lei, perche vuole esser vinta, 

E vinta vince con sua beuinanza. 
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these words any deeper meaning than lies on the surface; yet 
the exposition would be incomplete if it failed to note that 
they have afforded ample scope for allegorical and mystical 
interpretations, and some of considerable beauty in themselves. 
For instance, it has been ^aid that the guest newly arrived is 
the spirit of man, which, weary of its wanderings in the world, 
of a sudden desires heavenly sustenance, something that will 
truly nourish and satisfy it, — begins to hunger and thirst after 
righteousness. But the host, that is, man, in so far as ho is 
sensual, having not the Spirit/’ has nothing to set before 
this unexpected guest, and in this his spiritual poverty and dis- 
tress’^= is here taught to appeal unto God, that from Him he 
may receive that which is bread indeed, and spiritual nourish- 
ment for the soul.'j* There is, besides, another interesting 
adaptation of the parable, which we owe to Augustine. He 
is urging upon his hearers the duty of being able to give a 
reason for their faithj a reason not merely defensive, but one 
which shall wi)i and persuade: and this^ because it might often 
happen that some one from the yet heathen world, or it might 
be a heretic, or even a nominal Catholic, weary of his wander- 
ings in error, weary of xhe bondage of sin, and desiring now 


* widmght’'' In modia tribulatione constitiitus. Aii^wstine. 
f Bede {tiom in Luc. xi.) : Amicus qui vcnit de via, ipse nosier est 
animus, qip totios a nobis lecedit, quoties ad ai)petenda terrona et tem- 
porali.i foils N'Mgatur. Kcdit ergo, ccelcstiquo ahmonia I'cfici desiderat, 
cum in sc rever^us superiia cceperit ac spintualia meditfin. De quo 
])ulchre qui potieiat, adjungit, so non habere quod ponat ante ilium, 
quonnan anima* post seculi tenebras Deum sus))ii’anti, nil piseter cum 
cogitare riilque iibct intuen. And Bernard {In liogat. Serm.): Amicum 
vementem ad me, non alium intelhgo quarn moipsum, cum transitona 
deseroiib, ad cor redeo. Vemt amicus de regione longinqua, ubi pas- 
cere poivos, et ipsorum siliquas insatiabiliter esurire solebat. Venit 
fame laborans, sed heu me ! pauperem eligit hospitem, et vacuum in- 
greditur liabitaculum. Quid faciam linic amico misero et miserabili? 
Fateor amicus est, sed ego mendicus* Quid venibti ad me, amice, in 
necessitate tanta? Festina, inqmt, disourre, suscita amicum tuum 
ilium magnum, quo majorem diketionem nemo habet, sed neque sub- 
stantiiun ampliorem. Clama et die, Amice, commoda mihi tres panes. 
Compai’e Augustine {Queest. Evang, ii. qu. 21) ; and a discourse which 
is ' not Augustine's, but has sometimes been attributed to him {Serm. 
85, Appendix). 
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to know something of the Christian faith, hut lacking con- 
fidence or opportunity to go to the bishop or catechists, might 
betake himself to one of them, desiring fuller instruction in 
the faith. While this was possible, he therefore urges upon 
all, that they have what to communicate; or if, when such 
occasion arises, when such a friend comes to them, craving 
spiritual hospitality, they find they have nothing to set before 
him, Augustine instructs them out of this parable what they 
should do, and to whom they should betake themselves for 
the supply of their own needs and the needs of their friend, — 
that they go to God, praying that He would teach them, that 
so they might be enabled to teach others.* Vitringa^s cxpla- 
nationt is a modification of this last. With him the guest is 
the heathen world; the host who receives him, the servants 
and disciples of J esus, who arc taught from this parable that 
they can only nourish with bread of life tho^e that come to 
them, as they themselves shall receive the same from God ; 
which therefore they must solicit with all perseverance and 
constancy of supplication, — at all events a most important 
truth, whether it is here to be found or not, for those that 
have to feed the flock of Christ.^ — In like manner, in the 
three^^ loaves various scriptural triads have been traced ; as 
for instance, it has sometimes been said that the host craving 
the three loaves craves the knowledge of the Trinity, of God 


* Serm cv. 2 Yemt tibi aminns de^^a, id est, de vita liiijus scculi, 
in qua omnes veliit peregnni transeuiit, iiec ullus quasi possessor ina- 
net, sed omni lioinmi dicitur: Refectus es, tinnsi, age itc'r, da \eiituro 
locum. Aut forte de ^ia mala, hoc est, de vita mala, fatigatus iiescio 
quis amicus tuns, non iiiveuiens ventatein, qua audita et iierccyila bea- 
tus fiat, sed lassatus in oiniii cupiditate et egestale seculi, venit ad te, 
tanquam ad. Clinstianum, et dicit: Redde niihi rationein, fkc me Chris- 
tianum. Et inteirogat quod forte tu per simplicitatem fidei nesciebas, 
et non est unde reficias esurientem, et te admonitus iiivenis indigen- 
tem. Tibi forte sufRciebat simplex fides, lili non sufficit. Nunquid 
deserendus est? nunquid de domo prnjiciendus? Ergo ad ipsum Do- 
minum, ad ipsum cum quo familia requiescit, pulsa orando, iiete, insta. 
t Erklar, d, Parah, p. 763 

I Augustine: Unde vivo, inde dico; unde pascor, hoc ministro. 
Compare a sermon by Guerricus, Bcrnardi Opp Ben ed vol.ii. p. 1028, 
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in his three persons;* sometimes again, it is the three choicest 
gifts and graces of the Spirit, faith, hope, and charity, which 
he desires may be his ;f with mo»e of this kind. 

When he from within replies, '' Trouble me and gives 
as his reason the door is now shut more is implied in 
this than merely closed , he would say, The house is made 
up for the night the door barred and bolted; arfd at this 
unseasonable hour T cannot disturb my household by rising 
and giving thee/^ My children are with me in bed these 
words, if we may believe Theophylact, belong not merely to 
the outward setting forth of the parable, but have their 
spiritual equivalents, and mean, ^^All, who by earlier appli- 
cation have obtained right to be called my children, have 
secufed their admission into my kingdom, and are now 
resting with me there ; it is too late to apply now, when the 
door is closed, and the time past/^t The lesson to be 
learned would then be this, that through earnest importunate 
prayer, even lost opportunities may be recovered and made 
good.§ 

I say unto you, Though he will not rise and give him. 
because he is his friend, yet because of his impf rtunity he will 

and give him as many as he needeth.^^ In the ^^impor* 
tunity^^ of our version we have rather a softening of the 
original word, ^hich might be rendered by a stronger term ; 


>1^ Augustine, Enarr, in Ps, cii. 5; Qiicest, Evang. ii. 21. 

f Euth3nTiius : ^'AprovQ' rag dpeirriKag twv \pv\uiv SiSairKaXtag. 

J Quid pulsas sine tempore, qui piger fiiisti cum tem- 
pore? fuit, et in lumme non ambulasti; nox supervemt, et 

pulsare exepisti 

§ It is possible that waidla, winch we translate “ children,'' would 
be better translated ^^nervants and the sense then would be, “I cannot 
myself come, and I have none whom I can send ; my servants as well 
as myself are gone to rest.” It is clear that ro irai^ia has been so 
understood by Augustino {Ep. exxx. 8) : Jam cum sms servis doi mien- 
tern petitor install tissinius et molestissimus excitavit. 

II Most translations miss the distinction between the itvaffrag and 
eyepddg of this verse, rendering both, as ours has done, by the same 
word -But the word would scarcely have been varied, unless a differ- 
ence had been intended. The second means rather, — being ioused» 
thoroughly wakened. 
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it is his shamelessness^^^ which extorts the gift. At the 
same time, the shamelessness which is here attributed to the 
petitioner is greatly mitigated by the consideration, that it is 
not for himself but for another, and that he may not be want- 
ing in the sacred duties of hospitality, that he so pertinaciously 
urges his request.f Through this pertinacityj he at length 
obtains, not merely the three which he asked, but as many 
as he needeth like that woman already referred to, from 
whom the Lord at first seemed to have shut up all his com- 
passion, but to whom at last He opened the full treasure- 
house of his grace, and bade her to help herself, saying, O 
woman, great is thy faith : be it unto thee even as thou wilt/^ 
Augustine too observes, that he who would not at first so 
much as send one of his household, himself now rises, ^nd 
supplies all the wants of his friend ; and adds on the return 
of prayers not being always immediate many excellent obser- 
vations, — as this ; When sometimes God gives tardily, He 
commends his gifts, He does not deny them;^^ — “Things long 
desired, are more sweet in their obtainment; those quickly 
given, soon lose their value — and again : “ God withholds 
his gifts for a time, that thou maycst learn to desire great 
things greatly/^ § — Faith, and patience, and humility are all 
called into exercise by this temporary denial of a request. It 
is then seen who will pray always, and not faint ; and who will 
prove but as the leopard, which if it does not attain its prey 

* 'Aval^eia. The Vulgate gives it by a happily chosen word, im~ 
lyrohitasy which, like the adjective from which it is derived, may 
describe unwearied labour in a good cause as well as in a bad. 

t In the same manner Abraham’s pleading with God (Gen. xviii. 
2!}-38), which almost rises into a like dva/Seca, is not the asking any 
thing for himself, but intercession for the people of Sodom. 

I Augustine (Emrr, in Ps. cii. 5) . Extorsit teedio quod non possit 
merito. The Jews ha\ e a proverb, Impudentia est regnum ^ne corona; 
and again they say, Impudentia ctiam coram Deo proficit. Von Meyer 
(JBldtter fur hxihere Wahrheity vol. v. p. 45) has some insleresting re- 
marks on the avaiBeia of this petitioner, and how it is reconcilable 
with the humility which is praised in the publican (Luke xviii. 13). 

§ Cum aliquando tardius dat, commendat dona, nqp negat. — Diu 
desiderata dulcius obtinentur, cito data vilescunt and again, Ut 
discas magna magne desiderate. 
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at the first spring, turns sullenly back, and cannot be induced 
to repeat the attempt * 

The parable concludes with words in which the same duty 
of prayer is commended, and now no longer in a figure, but 
plainly : " And I say unto you. Ask, and it shall be given you ; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
The three repetitions of the command are more than 
mere repetitions ; since to ^‘^seek^^ is more than to ask,^^ and 
to ^^knocV^ than to seek and thus in this ascending scale 
of earnestness, an exhortation is implicitly given, not merely 
to prayer, but to increasing urgency in prayer, even till the 
suppliant carry away the blessing which he requires, and 
which God is only waiting for the due time to arrive that He 
may impart to him.J All that we have here is indeed a com- 
mentary on words of our Lord spoken at another time, The 
kingdom of heaven sufiereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force." 

♦ Stella: Sunt mull i qui naturae sunt et coiiditionis leonispardi, 
qui SI prime saltu vcl secuudo non assequitur i)r€edani, non amplius 
earn insequilur. Ita isti sunt qui pnuia oratione vel seeunda non 
cxauditi, piotinus ab oratione cessant, et impatientia) nota signantur. 

f Augustine {De Serm, Dom, in Mon, li. i^l) had made only one of 
these three commands (Matt. vii. 7) to have din^ct rcfeience topra 3 'er, 
while the other two he referred to other forms of earnest striving 
after the kingdom of God , — but in his Retract at tones ho says, no 
doubt more accurately . Ad instantissimam orationem omnia refeiain- 
tur. Theii position in relation to this parable leaves no doubt on 
the matter. 

I Augustine : Deus ad hoc se peti vult, ut capaces donoinim ejus 
fiant, qui petunt; and again; Non dat nisi petenti, ne det non 
caiiienti. 
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THE RICH FOOJj. 

* 

Luke xii. 1II-21 

TN the midst of one of our Lord's most interesting discourses 
an interruption occurs. One of his heai’ers had so slight 
an interest in the spiritual truths which He was communi- 
cating, but had so much at heart the redressing of a wrong, 
which he believed himself to have sustained in his worldly 
interests, that, as would seem, he could not wait for a more 
convenient season, but broke in upon the Lord’s teaching with 
that request which gave occasion for this parable, “ Master, 
speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me.” 
It has been sometimes taken for granted, that this man who 
desired a division of the inheritance, had no right to what he 
was here claiming, and was only seeking to make an unfair 
■ use of the Savioxir’s influence. But how much does this sup- 
position weaken the moral. All men, without any especial 
teaching, would condemn such unrighteousness as this. But 
that love of the world, which, keeping itself within limits of 
decency and legality, yet takes all the afiections of the heart 
from God, and robs divine things of all their interest, — against 
that men have need to be continually warned; and such a 
warning is here ; a warning, not against unrighteousness, but 
against “covetousness” (ver. 15) ; which may display itself 
in the spirit and temper in which we hold or reclaim our own 
quite as truly as in the undue snatching at that of others. 
From this man’s confident appeal to Jesus, made in the pre- 
sence of the whole multitude, it is probable that his brother 
did withhold from him a share of the patrimony which fell 
justly to his share. But it was the extreme inopportune- 
ness of the season which he chose for urging his claim, that 
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showed him as one in whom the worldly prevailed to the 
danger of making him totally irreceptive of the spiritual, and 
that drew this warning from the lips of the Lord. For that 
he should have desired Christ as an umpire or arbitrator, — 
and such only the word in the original means (see Acts vii. 
27, 35 ; Exod. ii. 14) ; such too the Lord, without publicly 
recognized authorit]^ could only have been,* — this in itself 
had nothing sinful. St. Paul himself recommended this 
manner of settling differences (1 Cor. vi. 1-6) ; and how 
weighty a burden this arbitration afterwards became to the 
bishops of the Church is well known.f 

In the request itself there was nothing sinful, yet still the 
Lord absolutely refused to accede to it ; He declined here, as 
in every other case, to interfere in the affairs of civil life. It 
was indeed most true, that his word and doctrine, received 
into the hearts of men, would modify and change the whole 
external framework of society, that his word and his life was 
the seed out of which a Christendom would evolve itself ; but 
it was from the inward to the outward that He would work. 
His adversaries more than once sought to thrust upon Him 
the exercise, or at least to entangle Him in the assumption, of 
a criminal jurisdiction, as in the case of the woman taken in 
adultery (supposing that passage to belong to the true Gospel 
of St. John) ; or else in a jurisdiction civil and political, as in 
the matter of the Roman tribute. But each time He care- 
fully avoided the snare which was laid for Him, keeping 
Himself within the limits of the moral and spiritual world, as 
that from which alone effectual improvements in the outer 
life of man could proceed. The word with which the Lord 


* Grotius explains fiepKrrrjQ : Qiii familise lierciscundae, communi 
dividundo, aut finibus regundis arbiter sumitur. Laclimaiin has 
admitted /jptr I?!', in the place of hKaaHiv, into his text. 

f Augustine [Enarr, in Fs, cxvni 115) complains of this distraction 
from spiritual objects, and that he was not allowed to say to those 
who came to him with cases for arbitration, “ Wlio made me a judge 
or a divider over you ?” And St. Bernard, writing to Pope Eugenius, 
especially warns him against this distraction of mind, aiising from the 
multitude of these worldly causes which would be brought before him. 
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puts back this claimant of his interference, Man, who made 
me a judge or a divider over you contains an allusion, which 
it is impossible to miss, to Exod. ii. 14. The Lord, almost 
repeating the words then spoken, at once declares that He will 
not fall into the error into which Moses had fallen, that, 
namely, of thrusting Himself into matters that did not con- 
cern Him.* * * § But though He thus refuses this man what he 
sought, Pe gives him something much better than he sought, 
a warning counsel, not addressed indeed to him only, but to 
that whole multitude present; though suggested by his un- 
timely petition : Take heed, and beware of covetousness 
and this for the deepest reason of all, because man^s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possessethJ^ 
For the full understanding of these words it is important 
that we entirely know what is that life^^ of man, which thus 
does not stand in the abundance of his outward goods. And 
here it may be observed, that the Greek language is rich in 
the possession of two words for ‘Uife/^ while we with the 
Latins are obliged to content ourselves with one. The Greek 
has one word to express the life which we live,t another to 
express that life by which we live ;§ and it is this last which 
the Lord declares does not stand in the multitude of a man's 
earthly goods. A man may have his living, the sustenance of 
the life which he is leading, of his ^lo<;, out of his earthly goods, 
nay more, they will themselves be sometimes called by this 
name (Mark xii. 44; Luke viii. 43; xv. 2; 'xxi. 4; 1 John iii. 
17), but his life itself, his fw?;, he cannot have from them. 
The breath of his nostrils is of God; not all his worldly posses- 
sions, be they ever so large, will retain his spirit an instant 


* Sec Haminoncrs Paraphrase (in loc.). 

t ’Atto iraariQ frXeoyellac, Lachmann, Tiscliendorf : ab omni avaii- 
tia, Vulg. The einphabib on this “ all” is strikingly brought out by 
Augustine {8erm. cvii. 3), as though Christ were herein saying to each 
tliat stood by : Foite tu avarum ct cui>idum diceres, si qucereret aliens. 
Ego autem dico cupide et avare non appetas nec tua ... Non solum 
avarus est qui rapit aliens ; sed et iUe avarus est qui cupide servat sua, 

I B/oc» vita quam vivimus. 

§ ZwiJ, vita qud vivimus. 
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loDger than God pleases. And if this be true of his life, his 
in its lower acceptation, as the animating principle of his 
earthly existence, how much more evident yet is it in respect 
of the true life of man, that life which is identical with peace, 
joy, blessedness here, and with immortality hereafter, that it is 
not from a man^s worldly goods ? They may overlay, hinder, 
strangle this life ; they did so in the case of this earthling; 
but they cannot produce it : this life is from God, as it is to 
God. It appears to me that this double meaning lies here in 
the word and in the negation of the possibility of a 

man^s life coming from his goods ; and that they fail to draw 
out from these words all their force who understand life in 
this present passage, either exclusively in the lower, or, which 
I did in former editions of this work, exclusively in the higher 
sense. 

And this truth, that a man^s life consisteth not in his 
goods ; that his earthly life may come suddenly to an end, 
and he be so taken from the very midst of all which he has, as 
to give too sure an augury that, with the extinction of the 
earthly life, all was extinguished for him, — this the Lord pro- 
ceeds to illustrate by the parable which follows. The ground 
of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully,^* ^^The pros- 
perity of fools shall destroy them^^ (Prov. i. 32) ; this was long 
since declared ; it is a truth to which this man sets his seal, 
his prosperity ensnaring him in a deeper worldliness, drawing 
out the selfish propensities of his heart into stronger action,* 
In this respect, how deep a knowledge of the human heart the 
warning of the Psalmist displays, If riches increase, set not 
thy heart upon them.” It might, at first sight, appear that 
the tim“e when men would be in greatest danger of setting 
their heart upon riches would be when they saw them escap- 
ing from their grasp, perishing from under their hand. But 
all experience testifies the contrary, that earthly losses are 
remedies for covetousness, while increase in worldly goods is 


Ambrose ; Dat tibi foecunditatem Beus, ut aut vinoat aut con- 
demn et avaritiam tuam. 
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that which chiefly provokes to it, serving, not as water to 
quench, but as fuel to feed, the fire :* He that loveth silver 
shall not he satisfied with silver, nor he that loveth abundance 
with increase"’ (Eccl. v. 13). St. Basil, in the opening of his 
noble sermonf upon this parable, observes : There are two 
manners of temptations : either afilictions torment the heart, 
as gold in the furnace, through the trial of faith working 
patience ; or often the very prosperities of life are to njany in 
place of other temptation."" 

But it seems a certain exaggeration when the same author 
explains, as many others have done, the following words, 
thought within himself, saying, What shall I do as though 
they were the utterance of one brought into sore straits and 
difficulties through the very abundance, for the sake of which 
others were envying him, — as though they were the anxious 
deliberations of one that was now at his wit"s end, and knew 
not which way he should turn, being as painfully perplexed 
through his riches as others are through their poverty. J 
Rather we should say, that the curtain is here drawn back, 
and we are admitted into the inner council ^chamber of a 
worldling" s heart, one rejoicing over his abundance, and 
realizing to the very letter the making provision for the 
flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof."’ As far as he may be said 
to be perplexed, this is his perplexity : have no room where 

* Plutarch, in his excellent little treatise, Ilepi 0cXo7r\oi;r/ac, 
applies to the covetous the line, 

To (papfiaKor aov rr^y rotrov TOteV 

and the same tnitli is confessed in the Latin proverb : Avninini 
irritat pecunia, non satiat. Compare Seneca, Ad Ilelv. 11 : and the 
fine Eastern tale of Abdallah the camel-driver has the same moral. 
See also Augustine, Serm l. 4. 

f Ed. Bened Paris, 1722, vol. ii, p. 43; ^nd in the new Paris re- 
print, vol. li. p. 60. 

I So Augustine : Turbavit hominem copia plusquam inopia. And 
Grotius quotes in this view* Crescentem sequitur curapecuniam. Thus 
too Gregoiy the Great (Moral, xv. 22) ; 0 angustia ex satietate nata ! 
De ubertate agri angustatur animus avari, Dicens namque, Quid 
faciam ? profecto indicat quia votorum suorum afiectibus pressus, 
sub quodam rerum fasce laborabat But Unger’s is a better account 
of tliese words .* Opulentum desciibit pamboja elate deliherantem, 
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to bestow my fruits. It has been well replied to him^ ‘^Thou 
hast bams, — the bosoms of the needy, — the houses of the 
widows, — the mouths of orphans and of infants/^* If he 
had listened to the prudent admonition of the son of Sirach, 

Shut up alms in thy storehouses^^ (xxix. 12), he would not 
have found his bams too narrow. To one thus ignorant 
where to bestow his fruits, and so in danger of losing them, 
Augustine gives this earnest affectionate admonition ; God 
desires not that thou shouldst lose thy riches, but that thou 
shouldst change their place; He has given thee a counsel, 
which do thou understand. Suppose a friend should enter 
thy house, and should find that thou hadst lodged thy fruits 
on a damp floor, and he, knowing by chance the tendency of 
those fruits to 3poil, whereof thou wert ignorant, should give 
thee counsel of this sort, saying, Brother, thou losest the 
things which thou hast gathered with great labour: thou hast 
placed them in a damp place; in a few days they will cormpt ; 
— And what, brother, shall I do ? — Raise them to a higher 
room ; — thou wouldst listen to thy brother suggesting that 
thou shouldst raise thy fruits from a lower to a higher floor ; 
and thou wilt not listen to Christ advising that thou raise thy 
treasure from earth to heaven, where that will not indeed be 
restored to thee which thou layest up ; for lie bids thee lay 
up earth that thou mayest receive heaven, lay up perishable 
things thA thou mayest receive eternal.^^t 

This would have been his wisdom, to provide thus for 
himself " bags which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens 
which faileth not^^ (ver. 33). But he determines otherwise; 
he has quite another scheme: I will pull down my barns , 
and build greater; and there will I bestow all my fruits and my 
goods “ Observe,” exclaims Theophylact on these words, 

another folly — ^ my goods^ and ^ my fruits,^ — ^for he did not 
count that he had these from God; else as a steward of God, 

* Ambrose {De Nabuthe, 7) : Habes apothecas, inopum sinus, vi- 
duarum domus, ora infantium. There is much else there that is 
excellent on this parable. Cf. Augustin*, Serm. xxxvi. 9. 

*1 Enarr. in Fs. xlviii. 9 ; cf, Enarr. in Fs, xxxviii. 6, 
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he would otherwise have disposed of them ; hut he counted 
them the products of his own labours ; wherefore, separating 
them exclusively for himself, he said, ‘my goods and my 
fruits.^ Yet according to the world’s judgment there was 
nothing sinful in all this. His riches were fairly gotten in 
what way indeed could a man^s goods have been more inno- 
cently increased than thus through the blessing of God upon 
his labours in the field ? But this very fact makes the warn- 
ing the more solemn, showing us as it does how a selfish 
unthankfulncss may turn even the best and most innocent 
gifts of God into occasions of sinning against Him. Nor yet 
was there anything which the world would condemn in the 
plans which he laid out for his fiiture enjoyment, in the de- 
cent Epicureanism which he meditated: “ I will say to my 
soul, Soul, thou hast\ much goods laid up for many years ; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry . Having now at last, as 
he imagines, secured himself against every thing that could 
disturb his felicity, he determines to rest from his labours, to 
enjoy that ease and quiet from which hitherto the anxious 
acquisition of Wealth had debarred him ; to put heathen 
language into the mouth of this truly heathen man, he will 
not defraud his genius any more. His plans of felicity, it 
may be observed, rise no higher than to this satisfying of the 
flesh; so that there is an irony as melancholy as it is profound 
in making him address this speech, not to his body, but to 
his soul — to that soul, which though thus capable of being 
dragged down into the basest service of the flesh, imbodied 
and imbruted, was also capable of being informed by the 
Divine Spirit, and of knowing and loving and glorifying God. 
He expects he shall thus nourish his soul “for many years^^ 

* Augustiue {Semi clxxvm 2) : Nonlimitepei^turbato, non spoliato 
paupere, non circumvento simphce. 

t The heathen moralist could upbraid such folly as is imbodied 
in this hast:*' 

— — tanqmm 

Sit proprium quidquam, puncto quod mobilis hoi'se, 

Nunc prece, nunc pretio, nunc vi, nunc morte supremfi., 
Pei-mutet dominos, et cedat in alteia jura.— Hoa. Ep. ii. 2. 171. 
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(see Ecclus, v. 1), he boasts not merely of tomorrow, but 
of many years to come; he expects, like Job, to multiply his 
days as the sand; his felicity shall not soon come to an end, 
but tomorrow shall be as today, and much more abundant.* 
Compare with all this the words of the son of Sirach (Ecclus. 
xi. 18, 19), forming as they do a remarkable parallel : There 
is that waxeth rich by his weariness and pinching, and this is 
the portion of his reward : whereas he saith, I have found 
rest, and now will eat continually of my goods; and yet he 
knoweth not what time shall come upon him, and that he 
must leave those things to others, and die.^^ So was it with 
this man ; as he was saying this to himself, God said unto 
hiniy Thou fool^ this night thy soul shall be required of theeJ^ 
“ Thou fooP^f— this title is opposed to the opinion of his own 
prudence and foresight which he entertained, — ‘‘ this night 
to the many years that he promised to himself, — and that 
soul which he purposed to nourish and make fat, it is 
declared shall be inexorably required,^ and painfully ren- 
dered up.J It has been sometimes asked, in what way did 
God speak to the man ? Was it by a sudden presentiment of 
approaching death, by some strong alarm of conscience, by 

Tcitullian: Provenientibus fructibus am 2 )liationem bon’eorura, 
et longjB secuntatis spatia cogitavit. 

f See a striking Ejiistle (the 101st) of Seneca, on the sudden death 
of a rich acquaintance, where, among other things, he says: Quam 
stultum est aetatern disponerc! no crastino qiiidem dominamur. O 
quanta demenua est, spes loiigas inchoautium. Emain, asditicabo, 
credam, exigam, honores geram; turn demum lassam et iilenam senec- 
tutem in otium leferam See, too, more than one of the Greek epi- 
grams expressing the same truth, that with all Ins heaping a man is 
not able awpevaai gerpa TrepierffSrepa: and this surely is what the 
Lord intends to affirm, Matt. vi. 27, — tliat no one can add to his term 
of life (rfXiKta) ; for while many would fain so add to their length of 
life, who ever wanted to add to his stature? and it is not merely a 
great addition, such as a cubit, which he could not make, but the 
smallest, not even an inch, which would naturally be the thing ex- 
liressed, if to deny ’that had been the intention of the Lord. 

I Vitringa (ErkUir. der Parah. p. 781) makes here an ingenious 
reference to 1 Sam. xxv. 25, and observes that this rich fool is the 
Nabal of the Now Testament: “As his name is, so is he: Nabal is his 
name, and folly is with him.” Compare Ver. 36*38 there witli this 
ver. 20 of our parable. 

T. P. 


7 
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some mortal sickness at this instant falling upon him, or by 
what other means? We are not to understand a speaking to 
him in any of these ways. It was not with him as with the 
Babylonian king, to whom, even while the word was yet in his 
mouth, there came a voice from heaven, announcing that the 
kingdom was departed from him (Dan. iv. 31). Here we 
presume nothing of the kind, but, more awful still, that while 
those secure deliberations were going on in the thoughts of 
the man, this sentence was being determined in the counsels 
of God ;* for it is thus that the Lord in heaven derides the 
counsels of sinners, seeing them in their vanity and folly, and 
knowing how soon He will bring them to nothing.f Not as 
yet was there any direct communication between God and the 
man’s soul; any message or warning concerning the near 
impending judgment; but even at the very moment when 
God was pronouncing Ihe decree that the thread of his life 
should in a few moments be cut in twain, he was promising 
himself as confidently as ever the long spaces of an uninter- 
rupted security. 

Our translation has lost something of the force of the 
original, in not retaining its present form; it is not merely 
that his soul shall be required it ^^is required^^ of him; 
the doom is so fearfully near that the present can alone ex- 
press its nearness ; and also we have lost, as it seems to me, 
something in another change, which the form of the sentence 
has undergone. Why should it not have been, This night 
they require thy soul of thee,^ leaving the question as to who 
they^* are in the fearful obscurity which enwraps it in the 
original? Probably the avengfcpg angels are intended, the 
ministers of judgment (cf. Job xxxiii. 22: ^^Yea, his soul 
draweth near unto the gr*ave, a|id hil5 life to the destroyers ^^) ; 
so that we have here the reverse of that carried by the 


* God said to him thig, in the words of Grotius:*Non revelando, 
sed deeernendo. 

f This will come out yet more strongly if with the best Mss. we 
read not the vocative fiut the nominative Fool ! It is 

so in Lachmann’s text. * 
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angels into Abraham^s bosom/* of Luke xvi. 23, There is a 
force in the word ^^required^^ (we may compare Wisd. xv. 8 i 
His life which was lent him $hall be demanded^^)^ which 
Theophylact well brings out: ^^For like pitiless exactors of 
tribute, terrible angels shall require thy soul from thee im- 
willing, and through love of life resisting. For from the 
righteous his soul is not required, but he commits it to God 
and the Father of spirits, pleased and rejoicing, nor finds it 
hard to lay it down, for the body lies upon it as a light 
burden. ‘But the sinner who has enfleslied his soul, and 
embodied it, and made it earthy, has prepared to render its 
divulsion from the body most hard : wherefore it is said to be 
required of him, as a disobedient debtor that is delivered to 
pitiless exactoro.*’* Compare Job xxvii. 8: ^^What is the 
hope of the hypocrite, though he hath gained, when God 
taketli away his soul?** God ‘^iaketfi it away for he is not 
as a ship, which has long been waiting in hai*bour, |nd*when 
the signal is given, lifts joyfully its anchors, and makes sail 
for the haven of eternity ; but like the ship by fierce winds 
dragged from its moorings, and driven furiously to perish on 
the rocks. The mere worldling is torn from the world, which 
is the only sphere of delight which he knows, as the fabled 
mandrake was torn from the earth, shrieking and with bleed- 
ing roots.f — Then whose shall those things be which thou 
hast provided .^** He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not 
who shall gather them** (Ps. xxxix. 6). Solomon long before 
had noted this as constituting part of the vanity of wealth, 
and the eager pursuit after wealth, namely, the uncertainty 
to whom after the death of the gatherer it would •devolve, 
no less than of the uses to which the heir would turn it 

^ So,«n the other side, the Jewish doctors taught that the angel 
Gabriel drew gently out with a kiss the souls" of the righteous from 
their mouths: to something of which kind, the phrase so often used 
to express the peaceful departure^ of the saints, In osculo Domini 
obdormivit, must allude. 

f See Lucian's inimitable dialogue, the sixteenth {Oataplus)^ for a 
commentary, in its way, onihese words shall he required^* as well as 
on those which next follow. 
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(Eccles. ii. 18, 19), ''Yea, I hated all my labour which I 
had taken under the sun, because I should leave it to the 
man that shall be after me: and who knoweth whether he 
shall be a wise man or a fool?’^ (Eccles. ii. 26; Ps. xlix. 6-20; 
Jer. xvii. 11; Job xxvii. 16, 17).* 

" So is he that layeth up treasure for himself y and is not 
tich toward Gody^ or, "does not enrich himself toward God;^^ 
for the two clauses of the verse are parallel, and in the second 
not merely a state or condition, the being rich, but as in the 
first, an effort and endeavour, the making oneself rich, though 
in a manner altogether different, is assumed. Self and God 
are here contemplated as the two poles between which the 
soul is placed, for one or other of which it must determine, 
and then make that one the end of all its aims and efforts. 
If for the first, then the man " layeth up treasure for himself 
and what the end of this is, we have seen ; the man and his 
treasure, so far at least as it is his treasure, come to nothing 
together. He has linked himself to the perishable in his in- 
most being, and he must perish with it. His very enriching 
of himself outwardly, while that is made the object of his 
being, is an impoverishing of himself inwardly, that is, toward 
God and in those which are the true riches: for there is a 
continual draining off to worldly objects, of those affections 
which were given him that they might find their satisfying 
object in God ; where his treasure is, there his heart is also. 
Now the Scripture ever considers the heart as that which 
constitutes a man truly rich or poor. He that has no love 
of God, no large spiritual affections, no share in the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, no sympathies with his brethren, is in 
fact "wretched and miserable, and poor and blind, and 
naked,^^ and shall one day find out that he is so, however 
now he may say, I am rich and increased with goods, and 


* So the Greek epigrammatist on the painful gatherer of wealth 
for others ; 

Ovrojp oTToIa fiiXitrtra woXvrpr/roic ii/l a(fi(iXoiQ 
MoxBijirei, Iriputv dpeTrropivwv to /uXi. 
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have need of nothing he is poor towards God; he has 
nothing with God ; he has laid up in store no good founda- 
tion against the time to come. On the other hand, he only 
is truly rich, who is rich toward God, who is rich in God ; 
who has made the eternal and the unchangeable the object of 
his desires and his efibrts. He in God possesses all things, 
though in this world he were a beggar ; and for him to die 
will not be to quit, but to go to, his riches,* 

Our Lord, having thus warned his hearers against covet- 
ousness, and knowing how often it springs from a distrust in 
God^s providential care, proceeds to teach them where they 
may find that which shall be the best preservative against 
all such over-anxious thoughts for the future, namely, in the 
assurance of the love and care of a heavenly Father (ver. 
22-30), so that the connexion is as close as it is beautiful 
between this parable and the instructions which immediately 
follow. There is also, perhaps, in the words of ver. 24 a 
distinct reminiscence of it. 


* I cannot give better what seems to me the tiue view of the 
2 )assage than m C^ pnan’s words addiessed to the covetous {De Ojpere 
et EUem ) : Obsederunt aniiuum tuum bterilitatis tenebrse, ct rece- 
(leiite Hide luiuine voritatis, carnalc i)ectuh aita et i)rofunda avaritja* 
caligo <;aecavit: pecunia3 tuoo captivus et scivus es, . . , ‘^er\as pe- 
cuniani, quee te beivata non servat, patrimonium cumulas, quod te 
pondere buo gravius oneiat. nec memmi&ti quid Deus respondent 
diMti ('xub« lantium fructuum copiain btiilta exuitatioue jactanti . . . 
Quid dmtiis tins solus incubas? qui in pcenam tuam patrimonii tui 
poiulus exaggeras; ut quo locupletior scbguIo fuens^ vaupenor Deo Jias? 
See Soicee’s Thes. s. v. TrXovTeuf. 
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Luke xiii. 6-9. 

eagerness of men to be the first narrators of evil tidings, 
an eagerness which can only spring from a certain secret 
pleasure in them,* though that be most often unacknowledged 
even to themselves, was perhaps what moved some to hasten 
to the Lord with tidings of a new outrage which Pilate had 
committed. These persons understood rightly that lie was 
speaking, in the words which conclude the last chapter, of the 
severe judgments which men bring upon themselves through 
their sins : but, as is the manner of most men, instead of ap- 
plying these words to their own consciences, they made appli- 
cation of them only to others. Of the outrage itself, — which 
agrees well with the quarrel between Herod and Pilate (Luke 
xxiii. 12), and might have been either its cause or its conse- 
quence, — there is no historical notice. For it is little probable 
that the scattering or slaying by Pilate of some fanatical Sa- 
maritan insurgents, recorded by Josephus, which is here ad- 
duced by some earlier commentators, is the event referred to ; 
it being somewhat too bold a change, as Lightfoot observes, 
to make rebelling Samaritans out of these sacrificing Gali- 
laeans. But we know that a revolt, or at least a tumult, was 
always dreaded at the great festivals; a very small spa.rk serv- 
ing to kindle into a blaze the smouldering elements of Jewish 
resistance to the hated Roman dominion, and to provoke 
measures of severest retaliation on the part of the Roman 

* Two languages at least bear melancholy witness to tlie exist- 
ence of such a feeling, having a word to express this joy at calami- 
ties; — the German, Schadenfreude; and the Greek, ImxoApticaKla, 
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governor^* Among the numberless atrocities which ensued^" 
it is nothing strange that this, which must have been but as 
a drop of water in the great sea, shoulffliave remained unre- 
corded. It is no more wonderful than that the slaughter of 
a few infants in a small country town like Bethlehem should 
find no place in profane history. The troublesome insurrec- 
tionary character for which the Galilaeans were noted,t may 
have been the motive or excuse for this outrage, which 
must have been perpetrated not in Galilee, where, as subjects 
of Herod, these men would not have been exposed to Pilate^s 
cruelty, but at Jerusalem, where also alone sacrifices were 
ofiered (Lev. xvii. 8, 9 ; Deut. xii. 26, 27 ; John iv. 20). There 
is something significant in the language in which their 
slaughter is narrated; they were men whose blood Pilate 
had mingled with their ^acrifices^^ — thus blood was mingled 
with blood, their own with that of the slain beasts which they** 
offered. J It is probable from our Lord^s reply, that the nar- 
rators urged this circumstance, or at least would have had it 
understood, as a peculiar c%ddence of the anger of God against 
the sufferers. If men might have been safe anywhere, or at 
any time, it would have been at the altar of God, and while 
in the act of offering sacrifices unto Him. But here, as they 
probably meant to infer (just as Job^s friends inferi’ed some 

* Jos» phu&, Antt. XX. 5, 3. 

f The Oralilieans are described by Josephus as industrious and ' 
brave; but, though not m the least considered lieretical like the Sa- 
maiitans, by the other Jews, the^ yserc yet held in a certain degree of 
contempt by them, paitly because their blood was considered less pure, 
many heathens being mingled among them, whence their country is 
called “ Galilee of the Gentiles” (Matt. iv. 15; see 1 Macc. i. 15, FoXt* 
Xala dK\o(l>vX(ov), — and partly because their faith was considered by 
the Jewish doctors as less strictly orthodox (John vii. 52: see i. 46; 
Acts ii. 7), they in many observances departing from the Jewish tra^ 
dition. They spoke a bad dialect (Matt. xxvi. 73), characterized par- 
ticularly by a confusion of gutturals, and a broad Syriac pronunciation, 
so as to give occasion to the strangest mistakes, and often to be unin- 
telligible to a native of Jerusalem (see Lightfoot’s Chorograph, Cent, 
Ixxxvi. 87). 

I A tumult in the temple itself, pitilessly quelled in blood by 
Archelaus, son of Herod the Great, some thirty years before this, is 
related at length by Josephus, Antt. xvii. 9, 3. 
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great guilt on his part from the greatness of his calamities), 
there must have been some hidden enormous guilt, which ren- 
dered tlie very sacrifices of these men to be sin, — not a pro- 
pitiation of God, but a provocation, — so that they themselves 
became piacular- expiations, their blood mingling with, and 
itself becoming part of, the sacrifices which they offered.^ 

V But whether exactly this was what they meant or not, the 
Lord at once laid^ bare the evil in their hearts, rebuking the 
cruel judgments which they certainly had formed concerning 
thpse that perished : Suppose ye that these Galiloians were 
sinners above all the Galil(Bans^ because they suffered such 
things He does not deny that they were sinners, justly 
obnoxious to this or any other severest visitation from God, 
but He does deny that their calamity marked them out as 
sinners above all other of their fellow-countrymen ; and then 
He leads his hearers, as was ever his manner (see Luke xiii. 
23; John xxi. 22), to take their eyes off from others, and to 
fix them upon themselves: Except ye repent y ye shall all 
likewise perishP In these last words we are exactly taught 
how rightly to use the calamities which befall others ; what 
their significance is, as regards ourselves ; — ^we are taught to 
regard them as loud calls to an earnest repentance. For in- 
stead of exalting ourselves above and against the sufferers, as 
though we were more righteous than they, and on this account 
exempt from like tribulations, we are on the contrary to re- 
cognize that whatever befalls another, might justly have be- 
fallen ourselves. So it will be ever felt by all who, not alto- 
gether ignorant of their own sinfulness, and of the holiness of 
God, apply any right measure to their own actual transgres- 
sions against the law of God. Moreover, when we have learned 
to see in ourselves the bitter root of sin, we shall learn to ac- 
knowledge that whatever deadly fruit it bears in another, it 
might have borne the same or worse, under like circumstances, 
in ourselves* But when tliis is felt, it will be no longer pos- 
sible to triumph over the doom of any sinner. The thoughts 
of a man, thus taught to know himself, will fall back on his 
own life and on his own heart. He will see in the chastise- 
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ment which has overtaken another, the image of the chastise- 
ment which might justly have overtaken himself; he wiU see 
in it a message of warning addressed to himself. For he will 
not deny, as neither does our Lord here deny, the intimate 
connexion between sin and suffering; but it ‘is the sin of the 
race which is linked with the suffering of the race — not, of 
necessity at least, the sin of the individual with his particular 
suffering,* So far from denying this connexion, the more the 
Christian conscience is unfolded in him, the more freely he 
will acknowledge it, the more close and intimate will it ap- 
pear. At every new instance of moral and physical evil* which 
he encounters in a world whioh has departed from God, he 
will anew justify God as the Author of all good, even when 
He asserts Himself negatively as such, in the misery of man 
as he is a sinful creature separated from his God, no less than 
positively, in the blessedness of man as he is redeemed and 
reunited with Himself. 

Our blessed Lord, to set the truth He would fain enforce 

^ Stuauss (Lehen Jesii^ vol. ii. pp. 84-90) terms the faith in a con- 
nexion between siu and sufieiing, a “ vulgar Hebiew notion,” fioni 
which this passage might at tiist sight appear to clear the liord, but 
which such other passages as Matt. ix. 2, John v. 14, lay again at his 
door, or at that of those who profess to ha\e leportcd his words; and 
adds that this passage and those absolutely contradict one another. 
He will not see that wdiat Christ condemns is this, the affiiining that 
any man’s particular calamity is the consequence of his particular sin. 
He affirms, and all Scriptuic affirms, that the sum-total of the cala- 
mity wdiich oppresses the human race is the consequence of the sum- 
total of its sin ; nor does He deny the relation in w'hich a man’s actual 
sins may stand to his sufferings. What He does deny is, man’s power 
to trace the connexion, and thorefoie his right in any particular case 
to assert it. And this, instead of being a “ vulgar Hebrew notion,” is 
one of the most deeply rooted convictions in the universal human 
heart, witnessed for by the proverbs of all nations, inextricably en- 
twined m all language — a truth which men may forget or deny in their 
prosperity, but which in the hour of calamity they are compelled to 
acknowledge, when this confession is ever extorted from them. Our 
sin hath found us out. Thus was it with Joseph’s brethren ; in the 
hour of their own affliction they remembered their own sin : ** We are 
verily guilty concerning our brother, . . . therefore is this distress com^ 
upon us” (Gen. xlii. 21: cf, 1 Kin. xvii. 18; Judg. i. 7 ; Acts xxviii. 4). 
There are some excellent observations upon this subject in Hengstkn- 
BEBo’s Authentie c?. Pmtateuches, vol. ii, p. 577, seq. 
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yet more plainly before his hearers, Himself brings forward 
another instance of a swift destruction overtaking many per- 
sons at once : Those eighteen, on whom the tower in Siloam^ 
fell, and slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all 
men that dwelt in Jerusalem Neither in this case were un- 
charitable judgments to find place, as though these were sin- 
ners above all men, as though they owed a larger debtf to God 
than others. But while none were to attribute a pre-eminence 
in guilt £o those who perished, yet here also, in these acci- 
dents, in this disharmony of outward nature, all were to recog- 
nize a Call to repentance ; partly as these swift calamities should 
convince them of the uncertain tenure of life, and how soon 
therefore the day of grace might be closed for them; but 
chiefly as awakening in them a sense and consciousness of sin. 
For the discords of outward nature, storms and floods, earth- 
quakes and pestilences, and so too all disasters such as that 
one here referred to, are parts of that curse, that subjection 
of the whole creation to vanity, consequent on the sin of man. 
All were to speak to sinners in the same warning language : 

Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish*^ There is 
a force in the original word (c&craiJTw^), which our English 
likewise,^^ from its frequent lax usage as a synonym for " as 
well,^^ fails to give. The threat is, that they shall literally 
in like wise perish, in a manner similar to that in which these 
perished. And certainly the resemblance is more than acci- 
dental between these two calamities here adduced, and the 
ultimate destruction which did overtake the rebellious Jews, 
as many as refused to obey the Lord^s bidding and to repent. 


* This tower was, from its name, probably in tbe immediate 
neighbaurhood of the fountain of Siloam, though Josephus (Bell. Jvd. 
vi. 7, 2) would seem to distinguish a region of ^iloam from the foun- 
tain beaiing that name. Though the notices of Siio«hn aie so nume- 
rous, both in the Scriptures and in the Jewish histoiian, modem 
topographers are altogether at issue concerning its true position. 

. t laterally , Think ye they were debtors above all men ?” a re- 
maikable phrase, selected for its peculiar fitness here, and with re- 
ference no doubt to chapter xii. 58, 59 (cf. Matt. v. 25: vi 12 ; xviii 
24; Luke viL41). 
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As the tower of Siloam fell and crushed eighteen of the dwell- 
ers at Jerusalem, exactly so multitudes of its inhabitants were 
crushed beneath the ruins of their temple and their city ; and 
during the last siege and assault of that city, there were num- 
bers also, who were pierced through by the Eoman darts — or 
more miserably yet, by those of their own frantic factions* — 
in the courts of the temple, in the very act of preparing their 
sacrifices, so that literally their blood, like that of these Gali- 
laeans, was mingled with their sacrifices, one blood with another. 

Those two calamities then are adduced as slight foretastes 
of the doom prepared for the whole rebellious nation. If the 
warning was taken, if they would even now bring forth fruit 
meet for repentance, that doom might still be averted : but if 
not, if they refused to return, then these calamities would in 
the end be headed up bj that one great and final eatastrophe, 
which would leave no room for repentance. Tn the mean while 
they were to see in the fact that as yet the strokes descended 
upon them for warning, and not the stroke for excision, a 
proof of the long-suffering of God, not willing that any should 
perish : and as Olshausen observes, — ^Hhe discourse of Jesus, 
severe and full of rebul^e, is closed by a parable, in which the 
merciful Son of man again brings the side of grace promi- 
nently forward. He appears as the Intercessor for men before 
the righteousness of the heavenly Father, as He who obtains 
for them space for repentance. This idea of the deferring of 
the judgment of God, so to leave men opportunity to turn, 
runs through all the Holy Scripture; before the deluge, a 
period of a hundred and twenty years was fixed (Gen. vi. 3) ; 
Abraham prayed for Sodom (Gen. xviii. 24) ; the destruction 
of Jerusalem did not follow till forty years after the ascension 
of the Lord ; and the coming again of Christ is put off through 
the patience 9 f God' (2 Pet. hi. 9).^^ 

This parable then is at once concerning the long-suftering 


♦ Josephus, B, J, V. 1, 8 ; IloXXol . • . vpo rwv Bvfidrtay 
ahroL Cf. ii. 2, 5. 
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and the severity of God, A certain man had a fig-tree planted 
in his vineyard^ We might at first expect that a vineyard 
would be for ^dnes alone ; but Stanley observes on this para- 
ble : The peculiarity of the image — that of a fig-tree in a 
vineyard, — however unlike to the European notion of a mass 
of unbroken vine-clad hills, is natural in Palestine, where, 
whether in cornfields or vineyards, fig-trees, thorn-trccs, apple- 
trees are allowed to grow freely wherever they can get soil to 
support them.^^* The vineyard here must be the world, and 
not, as in the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, the king- 
dom of God : in the midst of the world the Jewish people were 
set and appointed that they should bear much fruit, that they 
should bring much glory to God (Dent. iv. 6). Yet though 
the parable was directly pointed at them, it is also of universal 
application ; for as Israel according to the flesh was the re- 
presentative of all and of each who in after times should be 
elected out of the world to the privileges of a nearer know- 
ledge of God, therefore a warning is herein contained for the 
Gentile Church, and for every individual soul.t Indeed there 
is personal application made of the image which supplies the 
groundwork of the parable, by the Baptist (Matt. iii. 10), and 
of an image very nearly the same by Chrisf Himself (John 
XV. 2) . — And he came and Sought fruit ther^nJ^ There is 
a wonderful significance in the simple image running through 
the whole of Scripture,. according to which men are compared 
to trees, and their work to fruit,J — the fruit being the organic 


* Sinai and PaUstine^ p. 413, 

f Such a])pli<3ijition of it Ambrose makes '{E.vp. in Jmc. vii. 171) : 
Qupd de J udscis dictum, omnibus caveiidum arbitror, et nobis maxime : 
ne foecundum Ecclesiae locum vacui mentis occupemus : qui quasi 
rqejogranata beuedicti, fructus ferre debemus internos, fructus pudo- 
ris, iructus conjunctionis, fruetus mutuee caritatis et amoris, sub uno 
utero Ecclesiae raatris inclusi : ne aura noceat, ne grando decutiat, ne 
aBstus cupiditatis exurat, ne humoris imber elidat. 

‘ I Bkngkl (in Matt rii, 16) : Fructus e&t, qtiod homo, Janquam ar- 
bor, ^ bona vel mala indole sua, omnes interiores faeultates perme- 
ante, scaturit. Doctrina undecunque compilata et lingtte alligata mon 
eat fructus ; sed id omn^ quod doctor aliquis ex suo corde promit et 
profert, in sermone et actione, ceu quiddam eX intimei. sud eonstitutione 
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produce and evidence of the inner life, not something arbi- 
trarily attached or fastened on from without (Ps. i. S ; Jer. 
xvii. 8; John xv» 2, 4, 6; Rom. vii. 4). It is a bomparison 
which helps greatly to set forth the true relation between 
faith and works, which relation is, in fact, just as plainly 
declared by our Lord, when He says, A good tree bringeth 
not forth corrupt fruit, neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit^^ (Luke vi. 43), as by St. Paul in any of his Epis- 
tles. There are three kinds of works spoken of in the New 
Testament, which may all be illustrated from this image : 
first, good works, when the tree, being made good, bears fruit 
of the same character ;* then dead works,t such as have a 
fair outward appearance, but are not the living outgrowth of 
the renewed man, — fruit, as it were attached and fastened on 
from without, alms given that they may be gloried in, prayers 
made that they may be seen, works such as were most of those 
of the Pharisees; and lastly, wicked works, { when the corrupt 
tree bears fruit manifestly of its own kind. Here it is, of 
course, those good fruit, which the tree is accused of not 
bearing : both the other kinds of fruit the J ewish nation 
abundantly bore. 

What is here parabolically related was on another occasion 
typically done in a kind of sermq realis by the Saviour ; see- 
ing a fig-tree afar off, having leaves. He came, if haply He 
might find anything thereon^^ (Mark xi. 13). But He then, 
as the master of the vineyard now, found nmeJ^ Long since 
the prophets had upbraided their people, and laid this charge 
against them, that though ordained to bring forth much fruit 
to the glory of God, they had fallen from their high calling. 


fluens, ut lac quod mater prsebet ex sc. See an admirable sermon by 
Augustine {Serm. 72) on tlie tree and its fruits, as setting forth 
relation between a man and his works. 

* ^E/oya 0eo5 (John vi. 28), icaXa ipyu (Tit. if . 7), dyaBa 
Tim. ii. 10),?]pya wiffTivg (1 Tliess. i. 3). , ^ ‘ 

•f ^E/oya veKpd (Heb. ix. 14), and sometimes ipya v6fJiov (Gal. ii. 16). 
I ’^Epya irovtipd (1 John iii. 12), fpya rov (tkotovc (Rom. xiii* 1^)» 
rfjQ trapKOG (Gal. v. 13). 
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and brought forth either no fruit or bitter fruit (Isai. v. 2, 7 ; 
Jer. XV. ; and, if our version is to stand, Hos. x. 1). 

For {hree years^^ the master of the vineyard complains 
that he had come seeking fruit from this fig-tree, and always 
in vain. Of these three years^^ many explanations have been 
offered. Augustine understands by them the times of the 
natural law, — of the written law, — and now, at last, of grace. 
Theophylact : Christ came thrice, by Moses, by the prophets, 
and thirdly in his own person; or, when application of the 
parable is made to the individual, — ^in childhood, in manhood, 
in old age.^^ Olshausen thinks they may refer to the three 
years of the Lord^s open ministry upon earth; but Grotius 
had already observed against this view, that if the three years 
are chronological, the one year more, which at the intercession 
of the dresser of the vineyard is granted to the tree, ought 
certaiply to be chronological also, whereas not one, but forty 
years of grace were allowed to the Jews, before their final 
destruction. — " Cut iPdown^^ (see Isai. v. 5, 6; Matt. vii. 19; 
Luke xix. 41-44) ; why^ cumbereth it the ground St. 
Basil beautifully observes the love which breathes even in the 
threatenings of God, ^^This,^^ he says, ^*'is peculiar to the 
clemency of God toward men, that He does not bring in 
punishments silently or secretly ; but by his threatenings first 
proclaims them to be at hand, thus inviting sinners to repent- 
ance.” Truly there is a blessed sense in which that old 
proverb, which so finely expresses the noiseless approach of the 
divine judgments, The gods have feet of wool” (Dii laneos 
habent pedes), is not true. Before the hewing down begins, the 

* We havd missed the **aUd** here {Irarl mi yfjv Karapyel,)^ 

which is really the key-word of the sentence ; Wlierefore should the 
tree stand, when, besides being itself bairen, it also injures the soil in 
which it IS set ? The Vulgate has held it fast ; Ut quid etiam terram 
occupat ? or as it has been better rendered : Quare insurer terram red- 
dit sterilem? and in Be Wette’s German Translation f Warum macht 
er auch no^h das Land unfruchtbar? Gregoiy the Great {Horn, 31 in 
JEvang. yshow-s that it had not escaped him : Ppstquam enim se perdi- 
dit, qiieerendum est cur et alios premat. And BengeK Non modo ml 
prodest) sed etiam laticem avertit, quern e tetr^ sucturse prant vites, et 
soles interpellat, et spatium occupat. 
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axe is laid at the root of the tree (Matt. iii. 10) ; laid there, as 
prompt and at hand for immediate use, though as yet no blow 
has been struck ; but laid there also, that if possible this sign 
of what is threatened may avert the actual fulfilment of the 
threat* (2 Chron. xxxiii. 10). The cumberinf^f of the 
^und implies something more than that it occupied the 
place which might have been filled by another and a fruit- 
bearing tree. The barren tree mischiefed the land, spreading 
injurious shade, and drawing oS to itself the fatness and 
nourishment which should have gone to trees that would have 
rendered a return. Nor otherwise was it with the Jewish 
Church, which not merely did not itself bring forth fruits of 
righteousness, but injured the ground in which it was planted. 
Through them the name of God was blasphemed among the 

^ Augustine : Si damnare vellet, taceret. Nemo volens feiire 
dicit, Observa; and Cliiysostom [JJe Fcemt Horn, 7, ad finem) : 
'AmiXti T^v Tifiiapcavy *lva (j>vyb)fiev Ttjy welpav tFiq TipLwpiaQ 6o^ei 
\6yipy iva koXaffrf T(p ^py(p Wc ha\e a paiallel, Heb. vi. 7, 8. The 
earth which beaieth thorns and biiers is there desciibed as Kardpas 
eyyvQ ; but though thus “ mgh unto cursing,” the curse has not lighted 
on it yet; — ^it is fore-announced, that so it may not aiiive. 

f The word “ cumheieth*' is not altogether adequate; nor is it very 
easy to see what iiiductxl its selection. It liist ai>pears in Tyndale’s 
translation * in the Geneva, “ llliy heepeth it the around barren takes its 
place, but it reappears in the authorised veision. Doubtless the verb 
“ to comber” (cognate with the German kummem) had a st^ onger and 
more extensive sense in early English than it has retained in later use, 
but mainly the sense of harassing or annoying. Like the occupat of 
the Vulgate, which is evidently too weak, it fails to give us the tcarapyei 
[::=:apy6y or depyoy TTOtet, incitein leddit, Eunpides, Plioen, 753) of the 
original. Impedit, which appears to have been in the old Italic, is 
better, for the tree is charged not merely 'with being negatively, but 
positively evil , it marred and mischiefed the soil beneath and arouiid 
it. Gi egoiy the Great : Stat desuper arbor infructuosa, et subtus terra 
ste|,Uis jacet. Infructuosae arboris desuper umbra densatur, et solis 
radius ad terrain descendere nequaquam permittitur. Corn, a Lapide ; 
Terram inertein et sterilem reddit, turn umbrfi. su&, turn radicibus 
suis, quibus succum terras vicinis vitibus eripit et praeripit. Eveii sb ' 
we have m sShakspeare : 

“ The noisome weeds that without profit siick ' 

The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers.” * 

KarapyeTv is sl favourite word with St. Paul, occurring no less than 
twenty-sii?; times in his Epistles; and oniy here besides in the N. T, ^ 
We have kpyovg and aKopirovg joined together, 2 Pet, i. 8. See 
Sxjicer’s Thee, s. v. 
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Genti!€»XB^“^* 24); they hindered the spread of the know- 
ledge of God among other nations, through the mischievous 
injfluences of their pride and hypocrisy (Matt, xxiii. 13, 15) ; 
even as it is true of every individual sinner,^ that he is not 
merely unprofitable to God, but has a mischievous influence ; 
by his evil example, by his corrupt maxims, he is a hindrance 
and a stumblingblock to others in the way of their attainment 
of salvation. 

The dresser of the vineyard, who pleads for the tree, and 
would, if it might be, avert its doom, saying, ‘‘Lord, Jet it 
alon^this year also/^ is manifestly the Son of God Himself, 
the Intercessor for men (Job xxxiii. 23; Zech. i. 12; Heb. 
vii. 25) ; yet not as though the Father and the Son had differ- 
ent minds concerning sinners, not as though the counsels of 
the Father were wrath, and of the Son mercy; for righteous- 
ness and love are not qualities in Him, who is Eighteousness 
and who is Love ; they cannot, therefore, be set one against 
the other, since they are his essential being. Yet, on the 
other hand, we must not, while escaping this error, fall into 
the opposite, letting go the reality of God’s wrath against sin, 
— the reality of the sacrifice of Christ, not merely 6n the side 
with which it looks towards men, but also on the side with 
which it looks towards God : the death of Christ was really a 
propitiation of God, not merely an assurance of God’s love 
towards sinners. The way of escape from both these errors 
is shown to us in those words ; the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world” (Rev. xiii. 8) ; ^^foreordained before 
the foundation of the world (1 Pet. i. 20). The sacrifice, 
though of necessity outwarffly brought to pass in time, “ now 
manifest in these last times for you,^^ yet took place in the 
purpose of Him who offered, and of Him who accepted it, 
before all time, or ratker, out of time ; so that we must not con- 
ceive of man as ever not contemplated by God in Christ : there 
was no change in God’s mind concerning the sinner,* because 


* Augustine (Serm, ccliv 2) : Interpellat misericors misericordem, 
Qui enim se volebat exhibere misericordem, ipse sibi opposuit inter- 
cessorem. 
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He who beholdeth the end from the beginnings had behdd 
him from the fiist as reconciled and reconstituted in his Son 
(Bom. xvi. 25s 26). In this view we may consider the high- 
priesliy interc^sion of Christ as having found place and been 
effectual even before He passed from earth into the heavenSs — 
before He had earned his own blood into the true Holy of 
holies :* for to that intercession all the long-*suffering of Gk>d 
toward sinners is to be referred; — ^^The earth and all the 
inhabitants thereof are dissolved; I bear up the pillars of it^^ 
(Ps. Ixxv. 3). Some of the Fathers see here allusion also to 
the intercessory work, which the Churchs in its healthy mem- 
bers, is ever carrying forward on behalf of its sick members, 
or that of the Church for the wbrld.f No doubt such inter- 
cession is always going forward, and has a real worth before 
God (Gen. xviii. 23-33; xx. 7 ; Exod. xxxii. 11 ; Job xlii. 8 ; 

1 Sami xii. 19, 23; 2 Kin. xix. 24; Jer. xv. 1 ; 1 Tim. ii. 
1-4; Jam. v. 14-18 ; 1 John v. 16) ; and such need not here 
be of necessity excluded; but at the same time, it seems 
simpler and more satisfactory, with Theophylact and others, 
to refer this primarily to that one Intercessor, on whose 
intercession that of all others must ultimately rest. It is 
plain, too, that He must be meant, for the pleader now is the , 
same who but for this pleading should have executed the sen-; 
tence. But to Him only to whom all judgment is committed 
could the command have been given, Cut it down or if to 
any beside Him, it could only have been to the angels, as the 
ministers and fulfillers of his will : to men it could in no case 
belong (Matt, xiii. 29, 30). 

This great Intercessor pleads, as we well know, for men. 


* Cocceius and his followeis, as is well k^iown, daid much stress 
on tile distinction between the Trapeeric (Rom. iiL 25) and the a^caic 
kfxapTiCjv. The first, the ^ire^mnission of ains through the forbeai auce 
of God, they said was what the Son obtained for men till He had 
actually come m the flesh, and then enst^ed the or entire re- 

mission, the last going along with the gilt of regeneration, which is 
exclusively the pierogative of the New Covenant. 

t As Augustine {Serm cx. 1) : Qui intercedit oolonus e^t omnis 
sanctus, qui intiu Ecclesiam orat pro iis qUi sunt exti‘a Eoclesiam. 


T. P. 


A A 
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not the intention that they may continue unpunished in 
their sins, but obtains that their sentence may for a while be 
suspended, to see if they will turn and repent ; and this his 
pleading is well set out by that of the vine-dresser here, who 
begs for the barren tree, not that it may be suffered always to 
stand, even though it continue in barrenness (for on the con- 
trary he consents to its doom, if it thus abide unfruitful, as a 
doom righteous and good) ;* but asks for it one year of grace, 
to prove if it will do better than in time past : it hear fruit, 

and if not, then after that thou shalt cut it downP 
During this year he " wilt dig about it and dung it that is, 
he will hollow out the earth from around the stem of the tree, 
and afterwards fill up the hollow with manure ; as one may 
often see done now to the orange and other fruit trees in the 
south of Italy4 By these appliances* is signified that multi- 
plication of the means of grace which, in God^s dealings with 
men, we may so often observe to find place at the last peviod 
of their probation, and just before those means are jathdrawn 
from them for ever. Thus, before the fiiood, they hdd Noah, a 
preacher of righteousness,^^ — before the great catastrophes of 
the J ews, they had among them some of their most eminent 
prophets, as Jeremiah before the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldaeans, — and before its final destruction they enjoyed the 
ministry of Christ and of his Apostles. To this last, no doubt, 
allusion is here more immediately made ; to that larger, richer 
supply of grace, that freer outpouring of the Spirit, which 
should follow on the death, and resurrection, and ascension, of 
the Lord. So Theophylact explains this digging about and 
manuring the hitherto unfruitful tree ; Though they were 
not made better by the law and the prophets, nor yielded fruit 

♦ Witb a play on the words, Augustine (Semi, cx. 4) : Dilata est 
eecufis^ noli esse secura ; and elsewhere, Distulit securim, non dedit 
eecuritatem, 

+ We have the same suspended sense, with cJ, or some word 
similar, understood, Luke xxii. 42 ; and Thucydides, iii. 8. 

J For a useful spiritual application of the words, see Augustine, 
Serm, ocliv. and cx. 1 : Sordes cultoris, dolores sunt peccatoris. Cf. 
Ambrose, De Poenit, ii. 1. 
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or repentance, yet will I water them by my doctrines and pas- 
sion; it may be, they will then yield fruits of obedience/^ 
No doubt if the history of men^s lives were written as large as 
the history of nations and of churches, and if we could thus 
read the history of those as plainly as of these, we should 
oftener perceive that what is true of the one is also true of 
the other : we should mark critical moments in men^s lives to 
which all the future was linked, on which it was made alto- 
gether to depend, — times of gracious visitation, which it was 
of the deepest importance to know, and not to suffer to escape 
unobserved and unimproved. Such a time of visitation to 
the Jewish people was the Lord^s ministry in the midst of it 
(Luke xix. 42) ; then was the digging about and manuring of 
the tree which had been barren so long. But it abode in its 
barrenness; its day of grace came therefore to an end; and, 
as here is threatened, it was inexorably cut down. We may 
observe, however, that in the parable our Lord does not ac- 
tually affirm that the tree will certainly continue unfruitful to 
the last, but suggests the other alternative as possible; If it 
hear fruit, welU^ For thus the door of repentance is left open 
to all ; the free will of man is recognized and respected, and 
sinners are warned that they arc not shut up, except indeed 
by their own evil will, in unbelief and hardness of hrart,* that 
it is they only themselves who make inevitable their doom. 

* Rofeenmuller (Alte unci Neue Morgmland^ ,vol. v. p. 187) quotes 
from an Arabian writer the follo'vmg i-cceipt for curing a palm-tree of 
barrenness ‘ I'liou must take a hatchet, and go to the tiee with a 
friend, unto whom thou sayest, I will cut down this tree, for it is un- 
fruitful Ho answers, Do not so, this yesiv it will certainly bear fruit. 
But the other says, It must needs be, — ^it must be hewn down ; and 
gives the stem of the tree three blows with the back of the liatchet. 
But the other restrains him, ciying. Nay, do it not, thou wilt coi tainly 
have fruit from it this year, only have patience with it, and be not 
overhasty in cutting it down ; if it still refuses to bear fruit, then cut 
it down. Then will the tree that year be certainly fruitful and bear 
jibundantly." The same story is to be found in Ruokert’s Brah- 
manische Ermhlungen, so that it would appear widely spread in the 
East; also in S. de Sacy’s Chrest, Arabe, vo\. ii. p. 879;’ and in the 
collection of tracts De Be Eustied, entitled Geoponioa. 
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Lukk xiv. 16-24. 

JT is not worth while to re|)eat the arguments which, to me 
at least, prove beyond the shadow of a doubt, that this 
parable, and that recorded at Matt. xxii. 1-14, are entirely 
different, spoken upon different occasions, and with (partially) 
different aims. On the present occasion the Lord had been 
invited to eat bread at the house of one of the chief of the 
Pharisees (ver. 1). Much happened at this meal, which was 
probably no common meal, but an entertainment prepared 
with much cost and expense, and at which many, and, it is 
likely, guests of consideration, were present. This seems 
probable for many reasons ; there were contests among the 
guests for precedency, or at least a silent, though not unob- 
served or uflrebuked, attempt on the part of some to select for 
themselves the places of honour and dignity* (ver. 7). Then 
again, from the Lord's address to his host, in which He points 
out to him a more excellent way of hospitality (ver. 12), we 
conclude that at that feast were present many of his kindred 
and richer neighbours; such a supposition adds much force 
to the admonishment. And then further, our Saviour so 
often borrowed the images of his parables &om what was 
actually at the moment present to Himself and his hearers, 
that his speaking of a certain man having made a ffreat 
supper. Would almost imply this also at which He was now 
sitting to have been no ordinary, but rather some costly and 
numerously attended, entertainment. 


* Ihis snatching at the first places is adduced by Xheophrastus 
{Oliar. 21) as an example of the uiKpotpi^oni/ua. See also Bxokek’s 
t'hankle8,\ol.i.-p.^7. 
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The circumstances out of which the parable immediately 
grew were these : — there sat one at table with the Lord, who, 
as he listened to the gracious words tha| proceeded out of his 
mouth, could not forbear exclaiming, and certainly in no spirit 
of mockery, but rather approving and admiring, Blessed is 
he that shall eat bread in tfte kingdom of Gorf/’ But how, it 
may be asked, came the Lord^s last words, Thou shall be 
recompensed at the resurrection of the just,” to elicit exactly 
this observation ? what natural connexion, such as the narra- 
tive would evidently imply existed, was there between them ? 
When we keep in mind the expectations entertained among 
the Jews concerning the resurrection of the just, or, which 
was the same thing, the open setting up of the kingdom of 
God, — that it would be ushered in by a great and glorious 
festival,* of which all the members of that kingdom should be 
partakers, it is at once easj to perceive how this man^s thoughts, 
— a man, it might be, with certain favourable dispositions to- 
wards the truth, but of a carnal mind like the most of his 
countrymen, — should have passed on from the resurrection of 
the just, of which Jesus spake, to the great festival which was 
to accompany that resurrection, or rather, should have in- 
terpreted the Lord^s words, when He spake of the recompense 
that would then be given to the merciful, as meaning partici- 
pation in that festival. His exclamation, Blessed is he that 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God” might be unfolded 
thus : Blessed is he that shall share in the recompense 

whereof thou speakest, in the reward which shall be given at 
the resurrection of the just.” His words are an earthly way 
of saying, Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection.” It is likely from the warning conveyed in the 
parable, which we are told was particularly, though we cannot 
suppose exclusively, addressed to him, that he spoke these 
words with a very easy and comfortable assurance that he 


* See Eisenmengbb’s Entdeoht Judenthum, vol. ii. p. 872, seq. — 
Augustine, warning against a carnal inteTpretatfon, exclaims concern- 
ing this supper: Noli paretre fauces, sed cor. 
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should make one of those that should thus eat bread in the 
kingdom of God. He, as a Jew, as a member of the elect 
nation, had been invited to that great feast of God ; that was 
all which he paused to consider; .not asking himself whether 
he had truly accepted the call; or whether, on the contrary, 
he had suflFered carnal desires and lusts to hinder him from 
rightly embracing it ; assuredly he had not at all considered 
whether in the refusal to enter into that higher spiritual life 
of the Gospel, to which Christ was now inviting him, there 
was not involved his own ultimate rejection from the heavenly 
festival.*^ For his warning, and for the warning of aU like- 
minded with him, the parable was spoken. 

A certain man made a great supper, and bade many^ It 
has been often said, a supper, because, as a supper takes 
place at evening, so it was in the evening of time, the last hour 
(1 John ii. 18; 1 Cor. x. 11), that Christ came and invited 
men to the fulness of Gospel blessings. But this is pressing 
the word of the originalf too far, which is of very wide and 
fluctuating use : a great feasi, and nothing more, is signified. 
Men^s relish is so little, their desire so faint for the things 
heavenly, that God graciously presents them to them under 
such inviting and attractive images as this, that if possible 
they may be stirred up to a more earnest longing after thcm.J 


Augustine (Serm, cxii. 5) : Quasi in longinqua iste suspirabat, et 
ipse Paiiis ante ilium discumbebat. 

f Aelvvoy, which, as is well known, originally, — at least in the time 
of Homer, — meant the morning, in opposition to the evening, meal, 
and as httle indicates the time when the meal was made as does the 
Latin coena Or even gi'anting that Setryoy in the later Greek of the 
New Testament had come to signify the evening meal, yet still its 
being the chief and most important meal in the day, was naturally 
what caused it here to be selected, and not the accidental circum- 
stance of its being celebrated towards evening. 

J A sermon by Gregory the Great (Horn. 36 in JSvang.) on this 
pai*able begins beautifully thus : Hoc distare inter delicias corpoiis et 
cordis solet, quod corporales deheise cum non habentur, grave in se 
desiderium accendunt, cum vero habitae eduntur, corned entem pro- 
tinus in fastidium vertunt. At contra spiritales delicifie, cum non 
habentur, in fastidio sunt: cum vero habentur, in desideiio; tan to- 
que a comedente amplius esuriuntur, quanto et ab esuiiente amplius 
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The many* biddenf were the Jews; and the latter parts of 
the parable oblige us to understand by these bidden/^ not 
so much the entire nation, as those who might be taken for 
the peculiar representatives of the theocracy, the priests and 
the elders, the scribes and the Pharisees, in opposition to the 
publicans and sinners, and the more despised portions of the 
people ; for those, as claiming to be zealous for the law, to be 
following after righteousness, seemed pointed out as the first 
who should embrace the invitation of Christ. Some will have 
that when the maker of the feast sent his servant at supper- 
time to say to them that were hidden, Come ; for all things are 
now ready, these, in needing thus to be reminded that the 
hour of the festival had arrived, already began to show how 
slightly they esteemed the invitation. But this is a mistake, 
such having been, as wap already observed, the usual custom ; 
and their contempt of the honour vouchsafed them, with their 
neglect of their engaged word, — for we must assume they had 
engaged themselves to come, — is first testified by their excuses 
for not appearing at the festival. There was, beyond doubt, 
in the world^s history a time, when more than at any other it 
might be said all things are now ready, a fulness of time,J 


comeduutur. In illis appetitus placet, expeiientia ciisplicot; in istis 
appotitus vilib ebt, et ex]>crieutia niagis placet. 

* It is a question in Plutarcli’.s Sympos, iv. 3, Cur in nuptiis plu- 
rimi ad ca'iiani vocantur? 

+ Ka\tl> , like the Latin vocare, is the technical woj d for the in- 
viting to a festival (Matt, xxii, 3; John ii. 2; 1 Coi'. x. 27). It is also 
the woitl by v/hich St. Paul uses to expiess that union of an outward 
woid bidding, and an inward Spirit drawing, wheieby God seeks to 
bring men into his kingdom. The answenng word in St. John is iXKvtiy 
(vi. 44; xii. 32). They have both their peculiar fitness, m that both 
express how the power brought to hear on man’s will is a moral power, 
and man a moral being, capable, though called, of not coming, if he 
chooses, — of resisting the attraction tliat would draw him, if he will. 
This attraction or bidding, outwai’d by the Word, inwai'd by the Spirit, 
IS tlie KXijffig hyla (2 Tim. i. 9), ic\$crc£ rov Beov (Rom. xi. 29), KXfjtnQ 
irrovpdytoc (Heb. iii. 1), fi dvta KXrjaic (Phil. iii. 14), — which last is not 
the calling to a height, but the calling /rom a height; not, as we have 
it, “ the high calling,” but the “ calling //ww on high** 

J Theophylact has here a remarkable comparison ; he has remarked 
the height to which the wickedness of the world had reached at the 
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at the arrival of which, and not till then, the kingdom of 
heayen was set up, and men invited, the Jew first, and after- 
wards the Gentile, to enter into that kingdom (Gal. iv. 1-4). 
The servant sent out to bid the guests is not, as Theophylact 
assumes, the great Apostle and High Priest of our profes- 
sion'^ Himself, who ^^took the form of a servant," and might 
therefore be aptly represented under this narne^ Nor yet can 
we include under this single servant the prophets of the old 
covenant, for it is not till all thinffs are now readi/* that he 
is sent forth. He represents not the heralds who went before 
the King, but those who accompanied Him, preachers. Evan- 
gelistic, and Apostles, all who, reminding the Jews of the 
prophecies that went before concerning the coming kingdom 
of God and their share in that kingdom,* bade them now 
enter on the enjoyment of those good things, which were no 
longer good things in the distance, but now actually present. 

And they all with one comenf^] (or, out of one mind or 
spirit,) began to make excme,^^X Whether there is any 
essential difference between the excuse which the first guest 
offers, and that offered by the second, whether by these are 
represented hindrances different in their nature and character 
which keep back different men from Christ, or that both would 
alike teach us the sanle general lesson, that the love of the 
world takes away from men a desire after and a relish for 
heavenly things, it is not easy to determine. I should ima- 


time of the Saviour’s coming, and goes on : ^'Qtcnrep yap v6(rr}fxa vvovXov 
Koi KUKorfOeQ twtriv ol larpoi vdyra rov Trovrjpor 'xyfJLOv Itcpfilaiy tJ0* 
ovrofc rac (fKippaKelag iTrdyoverty, ovrupg teal r^y hfiupriav irdvra 
ra oiKua kavTfig eiSjj iiridel(aer6atj elra rbv \iiyav iarpov iwidElycti rd 
(f^dpfiaKov, 

* Augustine: Qui sunt invitati, nisi per prfemissos vocati pro- 
phetas? 

t Kopdiacj or some similar word, must be supplied ; and 

such, as marking the oneness of spirit out of ■which all the refusals 
proceeded, ■would, I think, be better than (pittyff^, which some propose 

I JJapaireiiidai is used for recusare and excusare; for the first. 
Acts XXV. 11 ; for the second at ver, 19 of this parable, where juc 
is rather a Latin phrase (habeas me excusatum) than a 
Greek, ^UieatveiP rriy KXijmy would be the more classic phrase for 
declining an invitation. 
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gine there was a difference, as I have already incidentally 
suggested in speaking of the cognate parable in St. Matthew. 
Perhaps the first, who pleaded, I have bought a piece of 
ground^ and I must needs go and see it/^ represents those who 
are elate of heart through already acquired possessions. He 
is going to see his ground, not exactly in the spirit of Ahab, 
when he visited the vineyard which he had acquired by wrong 
(1 Kin. xxi. 15, 16) ; for there lies no guilt in the thing itself 
which he is doing; and it makes much .for the earnestness of 
the warning conveyed in the parable, that no such is attri- 
buted to any of the guests, that none are kept away by any 
occupation in itself sinful, while yet all become sinful, because 
they are allowed to interfere with higher objects, because the 
first place, instead of a place merely subordinate, is given to 
them. But he is going to see his possession that he may glory 
in it, as Nebuchadnezzar gloried when he walked in his palace 
and said, ^^Is not this great Babylon that I have built ... by 
the might of ray power, and for the honour of my majesty 
(Dan. iv. 30), While in him then it is ^^the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life’^ which are indicated as the things keep- 
ing him from Christ, with the second guest it is rather the 
care and anxiety of business which fill his soul ; he has made 
an important purchase, and cannot put off for a single day 
the trial of how it is likely to turn out;* "/ have bought 
fivef yoke of oxen^ and I go to prove them/^ He is one who 
IS getting what the other has already got. 

If in these two it is the pride and the business, in the last 

* So Anp^Uhtiiie {Serm, cxii. 2); In villa empta, dominatio notatur; 

ergo supeihia castigatur, vitium malum, vitium primum. His 

mystical explanation of the things which kept away the second guest 
IS less satisfactory, but tins is as true as beautiful : Amor rerum terre- 
narum, viscum est spintalium pennarum. Ecce conciipisti, Inesisti. 
Quis tibi dabit pennas, ut columbsB, quando volabis ubi vere requi- 
esoas, quando hie ubi male hsesisti, perverse requiescere voluisti? 
Cf. Enarr, in Ps, cxxxviii. 10. 

t The number need not perplex us, as Elijah (1 Kin. xix. 19) found 
Elisha ploughing with twelve yoke of oxen. As a bullock unaccus- 
tomed to the yoke would be nearly useless, the trial of the oxen was 
very needful, and was probably to find place before the purchase was 
finally concluded. 
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it is the pleasure, of the world that keeps him from Christ. 
^^See^you not that I have a feast of my own? why trouble 
me then with yours ? I have married a wife, and therefore I 
cannot comeJ^^ According to the Levitical law, this reason of 
his would have been a suflScient one why he should not have 
gone to the battle (Deut. xxiv. 5) ; but it is none why he 
should not come to the feasif Yet he is quite satisfied with 
it. The other two, even while they plead their excuses, are 
themselves conscious that they are hardly valid, so that they 
add out of a sense of this their insufficiency, I pray thee 
have me excused:^* but this one accounts that he has a rea- 
son ^rfectly good why he should not attend, and therefore 
troubles not himself to make a courteous denial, but refuses 
outright to appear.^ As there was an ascending scale of 
contumacy in the bearing of the guests in the other parable 
(Matt, xxii.), some making light of the message, others killing 
the messengers, so is it here. It is true that in none does 
the evil grow to such an enormous height as there, yet still 
is there the same ascending scale. The first would be very 
glad to come, if only it were possible, if there were not a 
constraining necessity keeping him away. It is a needs be, 
so at least he describes it, so he would have it no doubt re- 
presented to the maker of the feast. The second alleges no 
such constraining necessity, but is simply going upon suffi- 
cient reason in another direction ; yet he too at the same 
time prays to be excused. The third has plans of his own, 
and declares outright I cannot come^ 

In what remarkable connexion do their excuses stand to 

* On tlie smne grounds Croesus would excuse his son from the 
great hunting party (Herodotus, i. 36) : Nfidya/xoc re yap icrriy Kal 
ravrd oi jjiekei. 

t Gerhard gives well the three hindrances in three words, Digni- 
tates, opes, voluptates ; and in the rhymes of Hildebcrt there is evi- 
dently an intei’pretation of them intended, something similai’ to that 
given above : 

Villa, boves, uxor, coenam clattsere vocatis ; 

Mundus, cura, caro coelum elausere renatis. 

I Bengel : Hic excusator, quo speciosiorem et honestiorem videtuv 
habere causam, eo est ceteris importunior. 
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the declaration of the Saviour which presently fojlows : If 
any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple;'^* and how apt a 
commentary on the parable is supplied by the words of St. 
Paul, This I say, brethren, the time is short ; it remaineth 
that both they that have wives be as though they had none, 
and they that weep as though they wept not, and they that 
rejoice as though they rejoiced not, and they that buy as 
though they possessed not, and they that use this world as not 
abusing it^^ (1 Cor. vii. 29-31), since it was not the having, — 
for they had nothing which it was not lawful for men to have, 
— but the unduly loving these things, which proved their 
hindrance, and ultimately excluded them from the feast. 

The servant returns and declares to his lord the ill success 
which he has met, — how all have excused themselves from 
coming, — even as hitherto it is probable that in no single 
instance had any one of the spiritual chiefs of the Jewish na- 
tion attached himself openly and without reserve to Christ, so 
that they could say with truth, Have any of the rulers or 
of the Pharisees believed on him?^^ (John vii. 48). Thenf 
the master of the hoitse being angry said to his servant , Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in 
hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind 
There lies in these words a distinct reminiscence of the pre- 
cept which Christ just before had given to him at whose table 
He was sitting ; Call thou the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
the biiiur^ (ver. 13). He encourages him to this by showing 
him that it is even thus with the great Giver of the heavenly 
feast. He calls to his table the spiritually sick, the spiritually 

Of all the excuses made by the invited guests, Bengel well says. 
His omnibus mederi poterat sanctum illud odium, ver. 26; as he 
beautifully remarks that there is another buying of a held (Matt. xiii. 
44), another setting of the hand to the plough (Luke ix. 62), the pai'- 
ticipating in another wedding (2 Cor. xi. 2), which would not have 
hindered the accepting of this invitation, since rather each of them 
would have been identical with it. 

f Ambrose : Post divitum resupina fastidia. 
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^eedy; while the rich in their own virtues, in their own 
merits, at once exclude themselves and are excluded by Him 
from thence. The people who knew not the law, and whom 
the Pharisees accounted cursed, the despised and outcasts of 
the nation, the publicans and sinners, they should enter into 
the kingdom of God, before the great, the wise, the proud, — 
before those who said they saw, — before those who thanked 
God they were not as other men, — ^before those who counted 
had need of nothing. 

Hitherto the parable has been historic ; henceforth it is 
prophetic, for it declares how God had a larger purpose of 
graces than could be satisfied by the coming in of a part and 
remnant of the Jewish people, — that fle had prepared a feast, 
at which more should sit down than they, — that He had 
founded a Church, in which there would be room for Gentile 
as well as Jew, — that those too should be ^'fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God/^ It is not that 
this is explicitly declared in the parable, for the time was not 
yet for unfolding plainly so great a mystery; but it lay wrapt 
up therein, and, like so much else in Scripture, biding its 
time. The servant, returning from the accomplishing of his 
second mission, had said, Lord, it is done as thou hast com- 
manded, and yet there is room^^ — whereupon, since grace will 
endure a vacuum as little as nature,* he receives a new com- 
mission, " Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in, that my house may be filledJ^ If those in the 
streets and the lanes of the city were the more abject among 
the Jews, the meaner, the more ignorant, the more deeply 
sunken in sin; then those without the city, — which city will 
here be the symbol of the theocracy, — those in the country 
round, those wandering in the highways and camping, as 
gipsies now-a-days, under the hedges,t will be the yet more 
despised and yet more morally abject Gentiles, the pagans iji 
all saises of the word. 


Bengel : Nec natura nee gratia patitur vacuum, 
f Bengel : Sepes, mendicorum parietes. 
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In respect of these an injnnctioa is given, Compel them^ 
to come inJ* It is strange how any argument for a compulsion, 
save indeed a moral one, should ever have been here drawn 
from these words. For in the first place, in the groundwork 
of the parable, which must not in its own structure be contra- 
dictory or absurd, to suppose any other compulsion save that 
of earnest persuasion is idle; for how can we imagine this 
single servant, for he is but one throughout, driving before 
him, and that from the country into the city, a flock of un- 
willing guests, and these too gathered from those rude and 
lawless men unto whom he is now sent? The words imply, 
not that the giver of the feast assumed there would be on 
their parts any reluctance to accept the invitation, or even 
any indifference toward it, which should need to be overcome, 
but exactly the contrary. It was rather that these houseless 
dwellers in the highways and by the hedges would hold them- 
selves so unworthy of the invitation, as hardly to believe it was 
intended for them ; they would searcely be induced, — and not 
without earnest persuasion, and the application of something 
almost like force, — to enter the rich man^s dwelling, and share 
in his magnificent entertainment. And when we pass on to 
the spiritual thing signified, since faith cannot be compelled, 
what can this compelling of men to come in mean,* save that 
strong earnest exhortation, which the ambassadors of Christ 
will addrc'^s to their brethren, when they are themselves deeply 
convinced of the importance of the message which they bear, 
of the mighty issues which are for every man linked with his 
acceptance or rejection of it? If they compel/^ it will be 
as did the angels, who, when Lot lingered, laid hold upon his 


* Even Maldoiiatus explains it thus ; Sinners, he says, are to be 
so entreated, ut quodammodo coinpelU videantur ; and Bengel says 
excellently ; Non est omnimoda coactio . . . Aliter coinpulit Saulus 
pro Judaismo insaniens, aliter Paulus servus Jesu Christi. On the 
other hand this phrase is adduced by Augustine to justify a certain 
degree of constraint for the bringing of men into the outward unity 
of the Church, Ep, 60, and 8erm, cxii. 7 : Foris inveniatur necessitas, 
nascitur intus voluntas. Cf. De Unit, E^Us, xx. ; and Bisknabd, Ih 
Oral, et Lib, Arh!x\, 
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hand and brought him forth, and set him forcibly beyond the 
limits of the doomed city (Gen. xix. 16);* or the ambassadors 
of Christ will, in another yay, compel men to come in, for 
they will speak as delivering the words of Him who has a 
right to be heard by his creatures, — who not merely entreats, 
but commands, all men everywhere to repent and believe the 
Gospel. Anselm observes, that God may be also said to 
compel men to come in, when He drives them by strong 
dalamities to seek, and find refuge with Him and in his 
or, as Luther explains it, they are compelled to 
com^^'in when the law is broadly preached, terrifying their 
consciences, and driving them to Christ, as their only refuge 
and hope. 

The parable closes with the householder's indignant de- 
claration, For I say unto you,X that none of those men^ that 
were hidden shall taste of my supper Final exclusion from 
the feast, to which, when they saw others partaking, they 
might wish to regain admission on the plea of their former 
invitation, — this is^the penalty with whi'ch He threatens 
them ; He declares them to have forfeited their share in it, 
and for ever ; no after earnestness in claiming admission shall 
profit them now (Prov. i. 28 ; Matt. xxv. 11, 12). 

It is worth while to compare this parable and that of the 


^ Buonaventura : Comminatione scilicet asternorum supplicioriim, 
et osteiisione prsesentium. " 

f So, too, Gregory the Great (Horn, 36 in Evang) : Qui ergo hujus 
mundi adversitatibus fiacti ad Dei amorem redeunt, compclluntur iit 
intrent ' ^ 

3; The plural lyiv is peipleing, only one servant having been named 
throughout Is it* that that one is considered as the representative of 
many? Or that this declaration is made in the presence of the whole 
household ? so Grotius : Pnto continuari fabulam, et verba esse domini 
servos alloquentis, et testantis nunquam se posthac illos recusatores 
ad coenam suam admissuium or, as Bengel explains it, of such 
guests as 'were already by the first vocation assembled (plurale per- 
tinet ad introductos pauperes). It can scarcely be that Christ is now 
speaking in his o’vvn person to the Pharisees round Him, for the words 
must plainly be regarded not as his, but as spoken by the householder. 

§ It is worth while observing that it is not drdpwTrwv, 

here, which of itself brings this verse into iiitei*esting relation, as 
indeed the whole parable suggests the parallel, with 1 Cor. i. 26-29. 
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Marriage of the King^p Son/ for the purpose of observing with 
how fine a skill all the minor circumstances are arranged in 
each, to be in perfectly consistent keeping. The master of the 
house here does not assume, as he does not possess, power to 
avenge the afiront which is offered to him; even as the offence 
committed is both much lighter in itsdif, and lighter in the 
person against whom it is committed, (than the offence which 
is so severely punished in the parallel narration. There the 
principal person, being a king, has armies at his command, as 
he has also whole bands of servants, and not merely a single 
one, to send forth with his commands. The refusal to accept 
his invitation, was, in fact, according to Eastern notions of 
submission, nothing less than rebellion, and being accom^ 
panied with outrages done to his servants, called out that 
terrible retribution. Here, as the offence is in every way 
lighter, so also is the penalty, that is, in the outward circuni- 
staneg which supplies the groundwork of the parable, being 
merely exclusion from a festival ; though we must not forget 
that it is not lighter, when taken in its spiritual signification ; 
for it is nothing less than exclusion from the kingdom of God, 
and from all the blessings of the communion of Christ, and 
that exclusion implies everlasting destruction from the pre- 
sence of the Lord and the glory of his power.^^ 



PARABLE XXII. 


THE LOST SHEEP. 


Matthew xviii. 12-14 ; Luke xv. 3-7 


words of St. Luke, Then drew near to the Lord 
the publicans and sinners for to hear him^^^ must uot 
taken to imply that all of these who were at some particiilar 
moment in a certain neighbourhood drew near with this 
pose ; the Evangelist is rather giving the prevailing feature pf 
the whole of Christas ministry, or at least of one epoch of it, 
— that it was such a ministry as gathered all the outcasts of 
the nation, the rejected of the Scribes and Pharisees, rouaid’^ 
Him — that there was a secret attraction in Him and in Ms 


Word, which drew these habitually to Him.* Of these pub- 
licans and sinners^ the first were men infamous among their 
countiymcn by their very occupation li^e second, such as till 

___ ^ 

* We find tliib indicated in the words, ii^av lieri 

take the place of tlie simpler imiierfect; “They wore in the liabit ol* 
drawing nigh.” Grotius lightly : Actum continuum et quotidianum 
genus hoc loquendi signiticat: and he compaios Luke iv. 31, to Avhich 
he might hav^ added M^k ii. 18, and othei examples. 

t TeXofpai {airv rov reXoc ^vetedai) were of two kinds. The publt- 
earn, bo calk'd'' while .they^ were gatherers of the puhhcimi^ or state 
revenue ; these wtii'e commonly RaiUan knights, who farmed the taxes 
in companies, and tite occupation in disesteem, but the coii; 

traiy. JBesideft thelse wei*© the portitorest or exactores, who Aiift ' hefe 
meant by rcXwvai, men* of ftn infeiior sort, fieedmen, provincials, 
and the like, 'who did the lower work of the collection, and probably 
greatly abused tlie power which of necessity was left in their hands. 
They were commonly stationed at frontiers, at gates of cities, on riveis, 
at havens (vendehtium ipsius coeli et terrse et maris transitus : Tei*-' 
tullian), for the purpose of collecting customs on the wares w'hicli 
were brought into the country. They were sufficiently hateful among 
the Greeks on account of their rudeness, their fr^^uds, their vexa- 
iiOnsyand oppressions; as they are here classed with hfiupTwXoiy so 
by them with and ^oppofioaKoit and whole lists ai*e given of 

the opprobrious epithets with which they were assailed. Cicero (7/i. 
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awakened by Him to repentance and a sense of their pafl^t 
sins, had been notorious transgressors of God^s holy law. Ytt 
He did not repel them, noy seem to fear, as the Pharisees 
would have done, pollution from their touch ; but being come 
^^to seek and to save that which was lost,^^ received them 
graciously, instructed them further in his doctrine, and lived 
in familiar intercourse with them. At this the scribes and 
Pharisees murmured and took offence.* They could more 
easily have understood a John Baptist, fleeing to the wilder- 
ness, separating himself outwardly from sinners in the whole 
|n|mner of his life, as well as inwardly in his spirit. And this 
outward separation from sinners, which was the Old-Testament 
l^m of righteousness, may have been needful for those who 
TOuld preserve their purity in those times of the law ; and till 
the Lord came, who, first in his own person, and then through 
his Church, brought a far mightier power of good to bear upon 
the evil of the world than ever had been brought before. It 
bad hitherto been the wisdom of those who felt themselves 
predisposed to the infection to flee from the infected ; but He 
was the physician who boldly sought out these infected, that 


Vatin, 5) |>ives> a lively picture of theii doirgs, tolliug Vatinius he 
•mufet have thought hiin.sclf one of these publicans, cum omnium 
domos, apollioccife, naves, fuiacissime scrutarere, homincsfiuo negotia 
gerontes judicus iniquissimis irretires, mci cat ores e navi egredientes 
toi 1 eres, t ous(;endentes moj'ai’ere Chrysostom (De Pcenit, Horn, ii. 4) ; 
Ov^iy aWo earl reX^ytjQ y TeTrappyiriairfiiyi^ /3i<j, hfiapria, 

(.virpoaujTroQ i^XioviUa. But the Jewish publicans were more hateful 
still to then* conn tiy men, as traHors to the cause of the nation and 
of God, who ini the sake of filthy lucre had siied 'with the Bomans, 
the enemies and oi)pressors of the theocmey, and now collected for a 
heathen treavsury that tribute, the payment of which was the evident 
sign of the subjection of the people of God to a foreign yoke. Of 
the abhorj cnce in ^vhich they were held there is abundant testimony ; 
no alms might be received from their monej^-chest, nay, it was nott 
even lawful to change money there ; their evidence was not received 
ui courts of justice ; they were put on the same leVeWith heathens 
keep which in mind, adds an emphasis to Luke xix. 9) ; caid no 
doubt, as renegades and traitors, were far more abhorred even tlian 
the heathen themselves (see the Diet, of Gr, and Rom, Antt, s. v, Pub^ 
licani, p. 806, and Dkylxng’s Ohss, Sac, voh i. p. 206). ^ \ 

* Gregory the Great (Horn, 34 in : 4renti corde 

Fontem misericordise reprehendebant. 

T. P. B B 
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He might heal them ; and having furnished his servants with 
divine antidotes against the world^s sickness, sent them also 
bcddly to encounter and overcome it. This the Pharisees and 
scribes could not understand ; this, that any one should walk 
pinre and unspotted amid the pollutions of the world, seeking, 
and not shunning sinners. They had neither love to hope the 
recovery of such, nor medicines to effect that recovery. 

An earlier expression of their discontent (Luke v. 30) had 
Oidled out those blessed words, Those that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick ; I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance and now their later 
murmurings are the occasion of the three parables which 
follow, in all which Christ seeks to shame the murmurers, 
showing them how little sympathy their murmurs found in 
that higher heavenly world from w^hence He came. He holds 
up to them the angels of God, and God Himself, rejoicing at 
the conversion of a sinner, and silently contrasts this liberal 
joy and exultation of heaven with the narrow discontent and 
envious repinings that found place in their hearts on earth. 
The holy inhabitants of heaven scorned not the repentant 
sinner, but welcomed him into their fellowship with gladness. 
Would tht%j dare, in the pride of their legal righteousness, and 
of their exemption from some gross olfences whereof he had 
been guilty, to refuse to receive him ? would they keep him 
aloof, as though his very touch were defilement ? 

Nor is this all ; it is not merely that there is joy in heaven 
over the penitent sinner, but the Lord warns them, if they 
continue in this present spirit and temper of theirs, there will 
be more joy in heaven over one of these penitents whom they 
so much despised, than over ninety^nine such as themselves. 
He does not deny the good that might be iii them ; many of 
them, no .doubt, had a zeal for God, were following after 
righteousness such as they knew it, a righteousness according 
to the law. But if now that a higher righteousness was 
brought into the world,— a righteousness by faith, the new 
life of the^'Gospel, — they obstinately refrised to become par- 
takers of this new life, preferring to serve in the oldness of 
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the letter rather than in the newness of the Spirit, then such 
as would receive this life from Him, however they might, in 
times past, have departed infinitely wider from God than they 
had ever done, yet would now be brought infinitely nearer to 
Him ; as the one sheep was brouj^ht home to the kovsey while 
the ninety and nine abode in the wilderness ; as for the pro^. 
digal a fatted calf was slain, while the elder brother received 
not so much as a kid. Nay, in the last parable they are bid- 
den to beware lest the spirit which they are now indulging in 
should exclude them altogether, — or rather, lest they through 
it should exclude themselves, — from that new kingdom of 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, which 
the Lord was establishing upon earth, and into which they, 
as well as the publicans and sinners, were invited freely to 
enter. 

Of the three parables, the two first, the Lost Sheep and 
the Lost Piece of Money, set forth to us mainly the seeking 
love of God ; while the third, that of the Prodigal Son, de- 
scribes to us rather the rise and growth, responsive to that 
love, of repentance in the heart of man. It is, in fact, only 
the same truth presented successively under different aspects, 
— God's seeking love being set forth first, and with good 
reason, since we thus are taught that all first motions towards 
good are from Him, that grace must prevent as well as follow 
us. But yet is it the same truth in all ; for it is the conflu- 
ence of this drawing and seeking love from without, and of 
the faith awakened by the same power from within, — the con- 
fluence of these two streams, the objective grace and the sub- 
jective faith, out of which repentance springs. And thus the 
parables, incomplete without cme another, together form a 
perfect and harmonious whole. Separately they would have 
seemed incomplete, for the first two speak nothing of* a 
changed heart and mind toward God; nor, indeed, would the 
images of a wandering sheep and a lost piece of money have 
conveniently allowed this ; while the last speaks only of this 
change, and nothing of that which must have caused it, the 
antecedent working of the Spirit of God in the heart, tl^e 
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going forth of his power and love, which must have found the 
wanderer, before he could ever have found himself, or found 
his God. We may thus contemplate these parables as a tri- 
logy, which again is divided into two and one ; St. Luke 
himself distinctly marking |he break and the new beginning 
which finds place after the first two. 

But there are also many other inner harmonies and rela- 
tions between them, which are interesting to observe and 
4race. Thus there is a seeming anti-climax in the numbers 
named in the successive parables, — one in a hundred,* — one 
in ten, — one in two ; which is in reality a climax, as the sense 
of ihe value of the part lost would naturally increase with 
the proportion which it bore to the whole. And other human 
feelings and interests arc implied in the successive narratives, 
which must have helped to enhance in each successive case 
the anxiety for the recovery of what was lost. The possessor 
of a hundred sheep must have been in some sort a rich man, 
therefore not likely to feel the loss of a single one out of his 
flock so deeply as the woman who, having but ten small pieces 
of money, should ofltese lose one : again, the intensity of her 
feeling would come infinitely short of the parental affection of 
a father, who, having but two sons, should behold one out of 
these two go astray. Thus wc find ourselves moving in ever 
narrower, and so ever intenser, circles of hope and fear and 
love, drawing in e$ich successive parable nearer to the inner- 
most centre and heart of the truth. 

In each case too we may see shadowed forth on the sinner^s 
part a greater guilt, and thus on God^s part a greater grace. 
In the first parable the guilt implied is the smallest. The 
sinner is set forth under the image of a silly wandering sheep. 
Though this is but one side of the truth, yet is it a most real 

* This was a himihar way of numbeiiug and dividing among the 
Jews, of which examples are given by Lightfoot here. There is also 
a stiiking saying atUubuted to Mahomet, in which the same appears 
The Lord God has divided mercy and pity into a bundl ed parts ; of 
these, He has retained ninety and nine for Himself, and sent one 
upon eartli (Von Hammeb’s Fundgruhen d. Orients^ vol, i. p. 808). 
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gne, that sin is oftentimes an ignorance ; nay in a greater or 
less degree is always such (Lnkexxiii, 84; Acts hi, 17; 1 Tim* 
i. 13) ; the sinner knows not what he does, and if in one’ 
aspect he deserves wrath, in another claims pity ; he is a sheep 
that has gone astray, ere it knew what it was doing, ere it 
had even learned thal it had a shepherd, that it belonged to a 
fold. So is it with a multitude of wanderers, in whom all this 
knowledge was yet latent, and who went astray before ever 
it was effectually called out. But there are others, set forth 
under the lost money, who having known themselves to be 
God's, to be stamped with his image, the image of the Great 
King, on their souls, do yet throw themselves away, renounce 
their high birth, and wilfully lose themselves in the world. 
Their sin is greater ; but there is a sin yet greater than theirs 
behind, — the sin of the prodigal : to have known something of 
the love of God — to have known something of Him, not as our 
King who has stamped us with his image, but as our Father 
in whose house we are ; and yet to have slighted that love, 
and forsaken that house — this is the crowning guilt ; and yet 
the grace of God is sufficient to forgive even this sin,* and to 
bring back such a wanderer even as this to Himself. 

The first parable of the series had a peculiar fitness as 
addressed to the spiritual rulers of the Jewish people. They 
too were shepherds — cojitinually charged, rebuked, warned, 
under this very title (Ezek. xxxiv. ; Zech. xi. 16) ; under- 
shepherds of Him who set forth his own watchful tenderness 
for Ids people under the same image (Isai. xl. 11; Jer. xxxi. 
10 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 12 ; xxxvii. 24 ; Zech. xiii. 7; cf. Ps. xxiii. 1 ; 
Ixxx. 1) ; — yet now were they finding fault with Christ for 
doing that very thing which they ought, and which the name 
they bore should have reminded them they ought, to have 
done. Not only were they themselves no seekers of the lost,f 

* Bengel : Ovis, draclima, filius perditus : peccator stupidus, sui 
plane nescius, sciens et voluntaiius. 

f One of the charges against the false shepherds, Ezek. xxxiv. 4 , 
is just this, ro a7roX&>Xoc ohic i^’ijr^crare. 
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no bringerfi back of the strayed, but they murmured against 
Him, ^^the Shepherd of Israel,^^ the great Shepherd of the 
sheep,'^ because He came doing in his own person what they 
his deputies so long had neglected to do, because He came to 
make good what they had marred. 

In the order of things natural, a sheep which could wander 
away from, could also wander back to, the fold. But it is not 
so with a sheep of God^s pasture : this can lose, but it cannot 
ftnd itself again ; there is in sin a centrifugal tendency, and of 
necessity the wanderings of this wanderer could only be further 
and further away. Therefore, if it shall be found at all, this 
can Only be by its Shepherd's going to seek it ; without this, 
being once lost, it must be lost for ever.* It might at first 
sight appear as though the shepherd were caring for the one 
strayed, at the expense and risk of all the others, leaving as 
he does the other ninety and nine in the wilderness But it 
need hardly be observed, that we arc not to understand of ^Hhe 
wildernessy^ as of a sandy or rocky desert, without herbage, 
the haunt of wild beasts or of wandering robber hordes; but 
rather as wide-extended grassy plains, steppes or savannahs, 
called desert because without habitations of men, but exactly 
the fittest place for the pasture of sheep. Thus we read in 
St. John (vi. 10) that there was much grass^^ in a place which 
in another Evangelist is called a desert place (Matt. xiv. 15); 
and no doubt we commonly attach to “ desert” or " wilder- 
ness” in Scripture, images of far more uniform barrenness and 


* Augustine presses this point, observing how, though nothing is 
said of the father either sending by the hand of another or himself 
looking for the prodigal son, yet we are not therefbre to see in his 
return, in his “ I will arise,* an independent resolution of tlie sinner’s 
own, but rather to complete that parable from this (Enarr. in Ps. Ixxvii. 
19) : Eedit ovis perdita, non tainen in viribus suis, sed in humeri & 
feportata pastons, quae se perdere potuit, dum sponte vagaretur, se 
autein invenire non potuit, nee omnino inveniretur, nisi pastoris mise- 
ricordia qusereretur. Non cnim et ille filius ad haiic ovem non per- 
tinet, qui reversiis in semetipsum dixit, Surgam, et ibo ad patrem 
meum. Occults, itaque vocation e et inapiratione etiam ipse queesitus 
est et resuscitatus, nonnisi ab illo qui virificat omnia ; et inventus, a 
quo, nisi ab illo qui peirexit salvare et quaerere quod periemt? 
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desolation and dreariness than the reality would warrant. 
Parts^ it is true^ of the larger deserts of Palestine or Arabia 
are as dreary and desolate as can be imagined^ though quite 
as much from rock as from sandy levels; yet we learn from 
travellers, that, on the whole, there is in those deserts or 
wildernesses much greater variety of scenery, much more to 
refresh the eye, much larger extents of fertile or at least grassy 
land, than is commonly supposed;* — so that the residue of 
the flock are left here iu their ordinary pasturage, while the 
shepherd goes after that one which is lost till he finds it. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God was a girding of Him- 
self to go after his lost sheep. His whole life upon earth, his 
entire walk in the flesh, was a following of the strayed one ; 
for this was the very purpose of his coming, namely, to seek 
and to save that which was lost.^^ And He was not weary with 
the greatness of the way ; He shrank not when the thorns 
wounded his flesh and tore his feet. He followed us into the 
deep of our misery, came under the extremity of our maledic- 
tion. For He had gone forth to seek his own " till he had 
found it’^ and would not give over his labour until then. And 
having found, how tenderly does the shepherd of the parable 
handle that sheep which has cost him all this labour and 
fatigue : he does not punish it ; he does not smite, nor even 
harshly drwe it back to the fold ; nay, he does not deliver it 
to a servant, but he lays it upon his ownf shoulders, and him- 


^ This IS llio admirable descuption of a late tiavcUer in the East: 
“ Stem aod monotonous as may be called the general features of a 
‘ dcseit, lot not tlio reader suppose it is all barren. There are indeed 
some accui’sed patches, where scores of miles lie before you, like a 
tawny Atlantic, one yellow wave lising before another. But far from 
nnfreqiiently there are regions of wild f<^itility, where the earth shoots 
forth a jungle of aromatic shrubs, and most delicious are the sensar 
tious conveyed to the parched European, as the camel treads down 
the underwood with his broad foot, and scatters to the winds the ,ex- 
halations of a thousand herbs. There are other districts, where the 
hard and compact gravel would do honour to a lady’s shrubbery : in 
these regions you meet with dwarf trees, and long ridges of low bare 
rocks, of fantastic configuration, along whose base you find tlie yellow 
partridge and the black-eyed gazelle.” 
f 'EttI tovq &fiovc iavTOv, 
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self carefully carries it, till he brings it to the fold. In this 
last circumstance we recognize an image of the sustaining and 
supporting grace .of Christ, which does not cease, till his 
rescued are made partakers of final salvation. But when 
some press and make much of the weariness which this load 
must have caused to the shepherd, seeing here an allusion to 
his sufierings, who bare our sins in his own body,^^* upon 
whom was laid the iniquity of us all, this seems to me a 
missing here of the true significance. For rather the words 
till he find I should take as having told the whole story 

of the painfulness of his way, who came in search of his lost 
creature, a way which led Him to the cross and to the grave : 
and this is now the story rather of liis triumphant return"f“ to 
heaven with the trophies that He had won, the spoil that He 
had delivered from the jaws of the lion.J 

And as the man when he reaches home summons friends 


* Cajetan : Impositio ovis in huraeros redemptio cbt humani 
generis m proiino corpore, et hoc quia spontc fecit, ideo gaudens 
describitiir. Mclanctlion: Est m textu sua\is sigiiificatio inserta 
passionis Cliristi: ovem mventam poiiit in humcios sues, Le ipse 
onus nosti um transfert in se ipsum. 

t Gregoiy the Great {Horn 34 in Evang ) : Invent a ove ad domuni 
redit, quia Pastor noster reparato homine ad regnum Cfoleste lediit. 
Bengel: Jesus Ghiistus plane in ascensione domum lediit; (‘(bIutii 
ejus doraus est; Joh. xiv, 2 

I The lines of Piudentius {Hymn, post Jejun.) have much beauty . 

Ille ovem morbo residem gregique 
Pei ditam sano, male dissipantem 
Vellus affixis vepribus per hirtae 
Devia silvse 

Impiger pastor revocat, lupisque 
Gestat exclubis, humeros gravatus ; 

Inde purgatam revehens aprico 
Eeddlt ovili, 

Reddit et pratis viridique campo, 

Vibrat impexis ubi nulla lappis 
Spina, nec gennen sudibus perarmat 
Oarduus horrens ; 

Sed frequens palinis nemus, et reflexa 
Vernat herbarum coma, tum perennis 
Gurgitem vivis vitreum fluentis 
Laurus obumbrat. 
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and neighbours to be sharers in his* joy^ as they had been 
sharers in his anxiety (for he speaks of the sheep as one with 
whose loss they were acquainted and had sympathized), not 
otherwise shall joy be in heaWn when 0 |^e sinner repents, one 
wanderer is brought back to the heave^y fold ; for heaven 
and redeemed earth constitute but one kingdom, being bound 
together by that love which is bond of pi^rfectness/^ Our 
Lord refrains from indicating, at least in so many words, who 
the bringer back shall be ; but plainly enough implies that it 
is no other than Himself who returning to the heavenly places 
shall cause jubilee there. For we must observe that He speaks 
of this joy as still in the future, as one which hereafter shall 
be; and this consistently with the tacit assumption of the 
good shepherd’s part as his own ; for not as yet had He risen 
and ascended, leading captivity captive,” and bringing with 
Him his rescued and redeemed. Nor vshould we miss thot 
slight yet majcst’c intimation of the dignity of his person 
which He gives in that I say unto yovH^ — I who know, I 
who, when I tell you of heavenly things, tell you of mine own, 
of things which I have seen (John iii. 11), — I say to you that 
this joy shall be in heaven on the recovery of the lost.” 

Were this all, there would be nothing to perplex ; but it is 
not merely joy over one penitent which the Lord announces, 
but more joy over this one than over ninety and nine just 
persons, which need no repentance. Now we can easily under- 
stand how, among men, there should be more joy for a small 
portion which has been endangered, than for the continued 
secure possession of a much larger portion; we might say, 
with Luther, ^is the mother concentrating for the moment 
all her affection on her sick child, and seeming to a bystander 
to love none but that only, and rejoicing at that one child’s 
recovery more than at the uninterrupted health of all the 


* Gregory the Great {Horn. 34 in Evang) on this Rejoice with 
me:'* Non dicit, Congratulamini invents oviy sedmihi; quia videlicet 
ejus gaudium est vita nostra, et cum nos ad coelum reducimur, 
solemnitatem Isetities ejus implemus. 
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others. Or, to use Augustine’s beautiful words,* ^^What then 
takes place in the soul, when it is more delighted at finding or 
recovering the things it loves, than if it had ever had them ? 
Yea, and other things witness hereunto, and all things are 
full of witnesses, crying out, ^ So it is.’ The conquering ccan^ 
mander triumpheth ; yet had he not conquered, unless he had 
fought, and the more peril there was in the battle, so much 
the more joy is there in the triumph. The storm tosses the 
sailors, threatens shipwreck; all wax pale at approaching 
death ; sky and sea are calmed, and they are exceeding joyed, 
as having been exceeding afraid. A friend is sick, and his 
pulse threatens danger; all who long for his recovery are sick 
in mind with him. lie is restored, though as yet he walks 
not with his former strength, yet there is such joy as was not 
when before he walked sound andstrong.”t Yet whence arises 
the disproportionate joy ? Clearly from the unexpectedness of 
the result, from the temporary uncertainty which existed about 
it. But no such uncertainty could find place with God, who 
knows the end from the beginning, whose joy needs not to 
be provoked and heightened by a fear going before ; nor with 
Him need the earnest love for th# perilled one, as in the case 
of the mother and her children, throw into the background, 
even for the moment, the love and care for the others : so that 
the analogies and illustrations drawn from this world of ours 
supply no adequate solution of the difficulty. 

And further, this is difficult, that there should be any 
which need no repentance , since AU like sheep have gone 
astray and therefore all must have need to search and try 
back their ways; nor do the explanations qjpamofily given 
quite remove the perplexity. J We may indeed get rid both of 

* Confessionsy lii. S. 

f Thus too Bernard says (In Cant. Serm. 29): Nescioautem quo- 
modo teneiius milii adstricti sunt qui post increpatoria et per incre- 
patoria tandem convaluerunt de infirmit^ite, quam qui fortes ab initio 
permanserunt, non indigentes istiusmodi medi^amento, — words which 
are the more valuable for the illustration of ihe text, as spoken with 
no iinmediate reference to it. 

I As for instance that by Grotius : Quibus non est opus de toto 
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this difficultjr and the other, by seeing here an example of 
the Lord's §evere yet loving irony. These ninety and nine, 
which need no repentance*^ would then be, — like those whole 
who need not, or count that they need not, a physician (Matt, 
ix. 12), — self-righteous persons, as such displeasing to God, 
and whose present life could naturally cause ne joy in heaven 
— so that it would be easy to understand how a sinner's con- 
version would cause more joy there than the continuance of 
such in their evil state. But the Lord could hardly have 
meant to say merely this ; and moreover, the whole construc- 
tion of the parables is against such an explanation : the ninety 
and nine sheep have not wandered, the nine pieces of money 
have not been lost^ the elder brother has not left his father's 
house. The one view of the parables which affords a solution 
of the difficulties appears to be this — that we understand these 
righteous'* as really such, but also that their righteousness is 
merely legal, is of the old dispensation, so that the least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than they. * The law had 
done a part of its work for them, keeping them from gross 
positive transgressions of its enactments, and thus they needed 
not, like the publicans and^sinners, repentance from these; 
but it had not done another part of its work, it had not 
brought them, as God intended it should, to a conviction of 
sin, it had not been for them a schoolmaster to Christ, ' and 


vitflB genere migrare; and by Calvin: Nomen pcenitentiae speoialiter 
ad eoi'um conver&ionem restriiigitur, qui penitus a Doo aversi, quasi 
a morte in vitam resuigunt. Nam alioqiu continua in totam vitani 
esse debdt pcjenitontiso meditatio ; nec quisquam ab hac necessitate 
eximitur, quum singulos sua vitia ad quotidianuin profectum solhei- 
tent. — A veiy curious, but not very fortunate, scheme for getting rid 
of the difficulty which attends the words “ who need no repentance^* 
has been proposed by some. The ninety-nine just signify the whole 
unfallen creation, the world of angels. “ These,” says Theophylact, 
who, however, proposes the inteiq)retation not as his own n- 

“the good Shepherd left in the wilderness, that is, in the higher 
heavenly places, for heaven is this wilderness, being sequestered 
from all worldly tumult, and fulfilled with all tranquillity and peace,” 
and came to seek the wandering and lost human nature. The inter- 
pretation finds more favour with Hilary, Comm, in Matth, xviii. 10. 
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to a glad and thankful embracing of his salvation. The pub- 
licans and sinners^ though by an(;^her path, had come to 
Him ; and He here declares that there was more real ground 
of joy over one of these,* jvho were now entering into the 
inner sanctuary of faith, than over ninety and nine of them- 
selves, who lingered at the legal vestibule, refusing to go 
, further in.f 


^ Here the illustration of Gregoiy the Great may fairly be 
applied: Dux in j)raBlio plus eum militein dfligit, qui post fugam 
conversus, fortiter hosteiu premit, quain ilium qui nunquam terga 
pra)buit et nunquam ahqiud fortiter gessit. And Anselm {Horn. 12) : 
Sunt ahqui justi, qui licet jiisti vivant et ab illicitis se contineant, 
magna tameu bona nunquam operantur. Et sunt alii qui inius 
scculaiiter et cnmmosc vixeiunt, sed postmodum ledountes ad cor 
suum, quia se illicite egisse consideuint, ex ipso suo doloie com- 
puncti, inardescunt ad amorem Dei, seseque in magnis \irtutil)U8 
exercent, ciincta ctiam difiicilia saiicti certamnus api)etunt, omnia 
mundi blandimenta derelinquuiit; et quia se oiiabsc a Deo con- 
spicmnt, damna praecodentia liiciis seqiicntibus recompcnsant. Com- 
pare Jeremy Taylor, Life of Chnst, part in ^ 10, no. 12. 

f On no image does the early Cliuich seem to have dwelt witli 
greater delight than this of Chiist as the good Shepherd bringing 
home his lost sheep. Proofs of this are the vciy many gems, seals, 
fragments of glass, and otlier early Christian iclics, which have 
reached us, on wdiich Christ is thus pbrtrayed as bunging back a lost 
sheep to the fold upon his shoulders. From a passing allusion in 
Tertullian {De Pcenit, vii. 10), we learn that it was in his time painted 
on the chalice of the Holy Communion. Chiist appeals in the same 
character of the good Shepheid in bas-reliefs on sarcophagi, and 
paintings in the catacombs — one of which last is believed to be as 
eaily as the third century. Sometimes tliere are other sheep at his 
feet, generally tivo, looking up witliappaient pleasure at Him and his 
burden ; m his right hand He most often holds the seven-reeded pipe 
of Pan, setting forth the attractions of divine love, while with his left 
He steadies the burden which He is bearing on his shoulders. Some- 
times He IS sitting down, as w^eaiy with the length of the way. And 
it is observable that this representation alw^ays occupies the place of 
honour, the centre of the vault or tomb. In Muntee’s Stmhlder der 
Alt CAmi.voki.pp 60-65, there are various details on the subject, 
and many copies of these portraitures, which are interesting specimens 
of early Christian art. See too Bosio’s Bom, Sotterr. pp. 389, 348, 349* 
351, 373, 383, 387, Tor various delineatioriB of the same, and Diuron’s 
Iconogr, Chretienne, p. 346. 
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Luke xv. 8*10. 

^HE preceding parable cannot but have anticipated much 
that might have been said upon this ; and yet we shall 
think only too unworthily of our Lord^s wisdom as a speaker 
of parables, if we conclude them to be merely identical. It 
would be against all analogy of former duplicate parables to 
presume that these two said merely the same thing, twice over. 
The Pearl and the Hid Treasure, the Leaven and the Mustard- 
Seed, at first sight appear the same, the second only to repeat 
the first; and yet on closer inspection important differences 
have not failed to reveal themselves in them : and it is not 
otherwise here. If the shepherd in the last parable was Christ, 
the woman in this may, perhaps, be the Church ;* or if we 
say that by the woman is signified the Divine Wisdom, f so 
often exalted in Proverbs as seeking the salvation of men, and 
here, a^ elsewhere (Luke xi. 49), set forth as a persoTi, and 
not an attribute, this will be no different view. For rather 
these two explanations will be seen to flow into one, if only 
we keep in mind how the Churdb is the organ in and through 
which the Holy Spirit seeks for the lost, and that only as the 
Church is quickened and informed by the Divine Spirit, is it 
stirred up to these active ministries of love for the seeking 
and saving of souls. ^That the Church should be personified 
as a woman is only natural; and the thought of the Holy 
Ghost as a mother has been at different times not far from 

* Ambrose : Qui sunt isti, pater, pastor, mulier ? nonne Deus pater, 
Christus pastor, mulier Ecclesia ? 

f Gregory the Great {Horn. 34 in Evan§,) : Ipse etenim Deus, ipse 
©t Dei Sapientia. 
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men^s minds.* Keeping prominently in mind then that it is 
only the Church, because and in so far as it is dwelt in by the 

* Spirit, which appears as the woman seeking her lost, that only 
as the Spirit says Come,^^ the Bride can say it, we shall have 
iu the three parables the three Persons of the Holy Trinity, 
^beit not in their order, since other respects prevailed to give 

^ the parables a different succession. Moreover, any reluctance 
to accept this interpretation, as though the Church were 
herein encroaching on the honour and exclusive prerogatives 

* of her Lord, is in this way removed ; not to say that if we do 
find in this parable a picture of the Church carrying forward 
the same work which its Lord had auspicated and commenced, 
what is this but in agreement with Chrises own words, that it 
should do the same works that He did and greater — although 
only because He had ascended to the Father, and Himself car- 
ried on by the Spirit /rom heaven the work which in his own 
person He had begun upon earth? 

In the one piece of money,t which the woman loses out of 
her ten, expositors, both ancient and modern, have delighted 
to trace a resemblance to the human soul, originally stamped 
with the image and superscription of the great Kingj: (^^God 
created man in his own image,^^ Gen. i. 27), and still retaining 
traces of the mint from, which it proceeded, though by sin the 
image has been nearly efiaced, and the superscription has well 


* See some interesting remarks in Jerome (Comm, in Esai, xl. 3, 
p. 303), explaining and justifying this language; while at the same 
time he guards with saying : In divinitate nullus est sexus. Christ 
claims too for Himself the mother's heaj-t in his afleoting words, Luke 
xiii. 34. 

t In the original, it is not indefinitely a piece of money, but a 
drachma, the commonest of Greek coins. Except duiing a part of the 
Maccabseaii mle, the Jews never coined any money of them own. The 
Herodian coins, now found in collections, were rather medals struck 
on particular occasions than money. 

I Thus Augustine (Enar. inP^.cxxxviii.) ; SapientiaDeiperdiderat 
drachmam. Quid est drachma? Numus, in quo numo imago erat ipsius 
Imperatoris nostri. Compaie Ignatius (Ad Magn, 6), though he refers 
not to this parable : EtffTip vofiiafioru hvo^ 3 u£y Oeov, o kcu 

eicaarov ahrClfy \Biov ')^apaKTijpa eviKtijitvoy oi dTiffTOi row kBo/xov 
rowrov, 0 ( 2is itiarol iviiyairy xapakfjpaQ^ov HarpoQ lUi^lt^aov XpixfToVt 
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nigh become illegible.* But as the woman^ having lost her 
drachm, will light a candle and sweep the house, and seek 
diligently till she find it even so ,the Lord, through the 
ministrations of his Church, gives diligence to recover the lost 
sinner, to bring back the money of God to his treasury, from^ 
which originally it proceeded.^ The allusion often found in 
the lighting of the candle or lamp to the mystery of the 
Incarnation, — the divine glory which the Saviour had within, 
shining through the fleshly covering which only in part con- 
cealed it,§ — must of course give way, if we take the parable as 
is here proposed. Bather it must be explained by the help of 
such hints as Matt. v. 14, 15; Phil. ii. 15; Ephes. v. 13, 
supply. The candW^ is the word of God ; which candle the 
Church holds forth, as she has and exercises a ministry of the 
Word. It is by the light of this Word that sinners are found, 
that they find themselves, tnat the Church finds them.|| This 

* It is true that against this view it may be said that the Greek 
drachma, the coin here particularly named , had not, like the Roman dena- 
rius (Mat xxii. JiO), the image and superscription of the emperor upon it, 
but commonly some image, as ot an owl, or tortoise, or head of Pallas. 

f Tlie erroneous reading evertity for evernt, pi evaded in the copies 
of the Vulgate during the middle ages. It appears as early as Gregory 
the Great (jE?ow,^34 in Evang,)^ who says : Doinus eoettitur^ quum con- 
sideratione i eatus sui humana conscientia pei turbatur And Thaiiler’s 
interpretation a good deal turns on that very word : Deus hominem 
quaerit, domuinque ejus penitus eveitit, quomodo nos solemus, ahquod 
requirentes, cuneta evertere et loco sue movei’e, donee invonire con- 
tingat quod quaarimus. So Wiclif : “ Turneth up so down the house.” 

I H. do Sto. Victore : Drachma reperitui, dum in homine simili- 
tude conditoris reparatur; and Bernard {De Qrat, et Lib. Arh 10) : 
Adhuc hie fmda et deforrnis jacuisset imago, si non evangelica ilia 
mulierincemam aceenderet, id est, Sapientiain came appareret, everre- 
ret domum, videlicet viliorum, dmchmam suaiu lequireret quara per- 
diderat ; hoc est imaginem suam, qua' nativo spoliata decore, subpelle 
peccati sordens tamquam in pulvere latitabat : inventam tergeret, et 
tollerct de regione dissimilitudmis, pristinamque in speciem refor- 
matam, similem faceret illam in gloria sanctorum, immo sibi ipsi per 
omnia redderet quandoque conformem, cum illud Scripturse videlicet 
implerctur : Scimus quia cum apparuerit, Smiles ei erimus : quoniam 
videbimus eum sicuti est 

§ Thus Cajetan : Lucerna accensa mysterium est Incamationis, 
Verbum in eariie, tanquam lux in testa. 

II So TertuUian {Be i^udic. 7) : Drachmam ad lucemse lumen 
repertam, quasi ad Dei vejrbum. 
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candle lighted, she proceeds to sweep the house/^ the visible 
Church, which sweeping, as Bengel well remarks, non fit sine 
puhere. Where this is done in earnest, what a deranging of 
the house for a time ! how does the dust which had been 
^allowed to settle down and to accumulate begin to rise and fly 
about in every direction j how unwelcome that which is going 
forward to any that may be in the house, and have no interest 
in the finding of that which has been lost. The charge against 
the Gospel is still the same, that it turns the world upside 
down, even as indeed it does (Acts xvii. 6). For only let that 
Word be proclaimed, and how much of latent aversion to the 
truth reveals itself now open enmity; how much of torpid 
alienation from God is changed into active hostility to Him ; 
what an outcry is there against the troublers of Israel, against 
the witnesses that torment the dwellers upon earth (Rev. xi. 
10). But amid all this, w^hile others are making outcry about 
the dust and inconvenience, she that bears the candle of the 
Lord is diligently looking meanwhile for her lost, not ceasing 
her labour, her care, her diligence, till she has recovered her 
own again. 

We must not omit to remark a diflerence between this 
parable and the preceding, which is not accidental. In that 
the shepherd went to look for his strayed sheep in the wilder^ 
ness ; but it is in the house that this piece of money is lost, 
and in the house therefore it is sought again.* We trace 


* Origen also presses the fact, that this money was found tvithin 
the house, and not without it, though with a different pui-poso. He 
is dealing with Gen. xxvi. 18, to which he very fairly gives a deeper 
and allegoiical interpretation, in addition to that lying on the surface, 
namely this, — that those stopped wells are the fountains of eternal 
life, which the Philistines, that is, Satan and sin, had choked, but 
wliich oUr Is iac, the son of gladness, opened anew for us. And ob- 
serving that such wells, thougfi stopped indeed, are within every 
one of us (compare John iv. 14), he brings into comparison this 
parable, noting that the lost money was not found without the house, 
but within it : for, ho would say, at the bottom of every man’s soul 
there is this image of God, mislaid indeed and quite out of sight, over- 
laid with a thousand other images, covered with dust and defilement, 
but which still may be found, and, in his^ands from wKbm it first 
came, may again recover its fii-st brightness, and the shan^ness of 
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then a progress from that ’parable to this. The earthly house, 
the visible Church, now first appears. In that other there was 
the returning of the Son to the heavenly places, but in this 
there is intimation of a Church which has been founded upon 
earth, and to which also sinners are restored. And there are 
other slighter variations between the two parables, explicable 
at once on the same supposition that we have there the more 
immediate ministry of Christ, and here the secondary ministry 
of his Church. The shepherd says, I have found my sheep 
not so the woman, but have found the coin;^^ for it is in 
no sense hers, as the sheep was his. He says, "which vjas 
lost but she, which I lost,^^ confessing a fault and care- 
lessness of her own, which was the original cause of the loss 
— even as it musL have been ; for a sheep strays of itself, but 
a piece of money could only be lost by a certain negligence on 
their part who should have kept it. 

And now " she calleth her friends and her neighbours 
together , that they may be sharers in her joy (cf. Ruth iv. 
14, 17). They are female friends and neighbours, as is only 
natural, although this nicety in the keeping of the parts of 
the parable necessarily escapes us in English.* The fact that 
they are so need not prevent us from understanding by them 
the angels, — we have indeed the Lord^s warrant for so doing, 

outline whii h it had at the beginning Ilis words are {In Qen. 
Horn. 13) : Mulier ilia quse pcrdiderat dracbmam, non illam invcnit 
extririsecus, sed in domo sua, postcaquam accendit lucernam, et 
mun davit domiim sordibus et immunditiis, quas longi temporis 
ignavia et liebctiido congcsserat, et ibi invenit dracbmam. Et tu 
ergo, si accendas luccmam, si adbibeas tibi illuminationem Spiritus 
Sancti, et in lumine ejus videas lumen, invenies intra te dracbmam. 
Cum enim faceret boniinem ex initio Deus, ad imaginem et simili- 
tudinem suam fecit eum : et banc imaginem non extrinsecus, sed 
intra eum collocavit. Hsec in te videri non poterat, donee domua 
tua sordida erat, immunditiis et ruderibus repleta. Iste fons scientise 
intra te erat situs, sed non poterat fluere, quia Pbilistini repleverant 
eum terra, et fecerant in te imaginem teireni. Sed tu portasti 
quidem tunc imaginem terreni, nunc vero bis auditis ab ilia omni 
mole et oppressione terrenfi, per Verbum Dei purgatus, imaginem 
coelestis in te splendeseere facito. 

* It need not bave done so in old English, which possessed the 
words friendess” and ** neighbouress.” 

TP. C C 
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— whose place we may observe is not heaven^^ in this 
parable, which it was in the last; for this is the rejoicing 
together of the redeemed and elect creation upon earth at the 
repentance of a sinner. Among the angels who walk up and 
down the earth, who are present in the congregations of the 
faithfal, offended at aught unseemly among them (1 Cor. xi. 
10), joying to behold their order, but most of all joying when 
a sinner is converted, — among these there shall be joy, when 
the Church of the redeemed, quickened by the Holy Spirit, 
summons them to join with it in consenting hymns of thanks- 
giving to God for the recovery of a lost soul. For indeed if 
the sons of God^^ shouted for joy and sang together at the 
first creation (Job xxxviii. 7), how much more when ^'a new 
creation^^ has found place, in the birth of a soul into the light 
of everlasting life (Ephes. iii. 10 ; 1 Pet. i. 12) ; for, according 
to that exquisite word of St. Bernardos, the tears of penitents 
are the wine of angels,* and their conversion, as Luther says, 
causes Te Deums among the heavenly host. 


* Poenitentiura lacryina), vinum Angeiorum ; and with allusion to 
this parable the Christian poet sings : 

Amissa drachma regio 
Recondita est ajraiio ; 

Et gemma, deterso luto, 

Nitore vincit sidera. 
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Litre xv. 11-32. 

l^E proceed to consider a parable which, if it be permitted 
to compare things divine one with another, we might 
call the pearl and crown of all the parables of Scripture as 
again, it is the most elaborate, if wo may use a word, which 
has a certain unfitness when applied to the spontaneous and 
the free, but which yet the completeness of all the minor 
details seems to suggest; — one too containing within itself 
such a circle of doctrine as abundantly to justify the title 
Evangelium in which has been sometimes given it. 

A certain man had two sons.^^ In regard of the great primary 
application of this parable, there have always been two differ- 
ent views in the Church. There are those who have seen in 
its two sons the Jew and Gentile, and in the younger son^s 
departure from his father’s house, the history of the great 
apostasy of the Gentile world ; in his return its reception 
into the privileges of the new covenant ; — as in the elder 
brother a lively type of the narrow-hearted self-extolling 
Jews, who grudged that the sinners of the Gentiles’^ should 
be admitted to the same blessings as themselves, and who on 
this account would not themselves go inP Others behold 
rather in the younger son a pattern of all those who, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, whether in that old dispensation which was 
then drawing to an end, or brought up in the bosom of the 
Christian Church, have widely departed from God, and after 
having tasted the misery which follows upon all departure 

* Grotius : Inter omnes Christi parabolas, heec sane eximia est, 
plena affectuum, et pulcheiTimis picta coloiibus 
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from Him, have by his grace been brought back to Him, as 
to the one source of blessedness and life ; — while they in the 
elder brother have seen either a narrow form of real righteous- 
ness, — ^or, seeing in his words (ver. 29) only his own account 
of himself, of pharisaical self-righteousness, one righteous in 
his own sight, not in the Lord^s. 

The maintainers of this last explanation object to the 
other, which makes the two sons to represent the Jew and 
.Gentile (and the objection appears decisive), that such an 
interpretation is alien to the scope of the parable ; which was 
spoken in reply to the murmurings of some (ver, I, 2), who 
were offended that Jesus received and consorted with publicans 
and sinners. Except by way of remote inference, how could 
God^s acceptance of the Gentiles to his grace justify the Lord 
in holding this free communion with the fallen members of 
the Jewish Church? Before that interpretation can have any 
claim to stand, it must be shown that these publicans and 
sinners^^ were Gentiles, and not Jews. But there is abundant 
evidence, scriptural and other, thatt)f the publicans in Judaea, 
if not all, yet far the most were of Jewish birth. Zacchaeus 
was a son of Abraham^^ (Luke xix. 9), and Levi, who sat at 
the receipt of custom (Luke v. 27), the same, for the Church 
has always seen in him the Apostle St. Matthew ; and pub- 
licans were among those who came to the baptism of John 
(Luke vii. 29).* They were indeed placed by their fellow- 
countrymen on a level with heathens ; and some heathen 
publicans even within the limits of Judaea there may have 
been; but doubtless these whom Jesus received,” and with 
whom He lived, were of the stock of Abraham ; for with none 
other, except by way of exception (John xii. 20-22), t did He 

* See also Liqhtfoot, Hor, Heh, on Matt. v. 46. 

f Many of these arguments in proof that the publicans of the New 
Testament were Jews, aie adduced by Jerome {Ejj, 21, ad Damamm), 
who marvels at the audacity of Tertullian’s assertion that they were 
always heatlien. The great aim of the latter in his treatise Be Pudi- 
citid, 7-9 (written after he had forsaken the Catholic Church), is, by 
proving this, to prove also as a consequence that no warrant can be 
drawn from this Scripture for receiving back into Church communion 
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familiarly converse in the days of his flesh ; being not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.^^ 

These ^‘publicans and smners^^ then were Jews ; scorned 
outcasts indeed of the nation \ and, till the words of Christ 
had awakened in them a nobler life, no doubt deserving all or 
nearly all the scorn which they found. We have not here the 
mystery of the calling of the Gentiles into the covenant \ of 
that during his earthly life He gave only a few hints even to 
his own disciples; but the blessed truth that, within the. cove- 
nant, He was come to call and to receive sinners to repentance. 
At the same time the interpretation which must be rejected as 
the primary, may still be regarded as not altogether excluded. 
Everywhere in fact the parable has found, or is finding, its 
interpretation, hirst in the relation of the Pharisees and other 
righteous” in the Jewish Church to the publicans and sinners. 
Then, so far as any analogy existed between these relations and 
those of Jew and Gentile, also in them. Nor less does the 
parable stand good for us. In the Christian Church also elder 
brothers and prodigals still exist ; and as thousands and ten 
thousands of the latter have been encouraged by these blessed 
words to return to a heavenly Father^s house, so will thou- 
sands more to the end of time; nor will any perverse, narrow - 
hearted, elder-brotherly” interpretation succeed in robbing 
them of the encouragement which they will ever hold out to 
wanderers to return and cast themselves boldly on a heavenly 
Father’s love.* 

tliofec within the Churchy shall have gieatly fnllen and sinned ; to 
dt'prive in fact the paiable of all the encouragement which it might 
otherwise afford to the penitent sinner ; and in his passionate eagei- 
ness to make out his point, he does not hesitate to affirm its occasion 
to have been, quod Phaiisa?! publieanos et peccatores ethnicos admit- 
tentem Dominum iniissitabant. One cannot sufficiently admire his 
bold insertion of the ethnicos ; nor how elsewhere [Adv. Marc.iy. 87), 
even our I^ord’s declaration that Zaccheeus was “ a son of Abraham,” 
is not decisive with him (Zacchieus, etsi allophylns fortassCj tainen 
aliqua notitia Scripturarum ex commercio Judaico afflatus) ; nor Ins 
proof from Deut. xxm. 18, that no Israelite could have been a pub- 
lican, where it is difficult to think that one so profoundly skilled in 
all Roman antiquities should not have known better. 

Tertullian’s feai* is lest sinners should be overbold in their sin, 
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To return : "-4 certain man had two sons; and the younger 
said to his father, Give me the portion of goods thatfalleth to 
Kmr The claiming of his share by the younger son in this 
technical^ and almost legal, form* is a delicate touch, charac- 
teristic of the entire alienation from all home affections which 
has already found place in his heart. Apparently too it is as 
a right that he claims it, not as a favour ; and such a right 
the Lord may mean to assume that he had. Those authors 
indeed who have brought Oriental customs and manners in 
illustration of Scripture, however they may prove such a right 
or custom to have existed among some nations of the East, 
for example, among the Hindoos, adduce no satisfactory proof 
of its having been in force among the Jews.f But we need 

having hope, like the prodigal, to find favom’ and grace, whenever they 
will return to their God ; and he asks, “ Wlio will fear to squander wliat 
he can afterwards recover? Who will care aluays to keep what he is 
not in danger of always losing?” But is it on calculations of this sort 
that men rush into sin ? and not rather because they believe their good 
is there, and not in God ? And how little was he really promoting 
holiness in this his false zeal for it . for if there had been a deeper 
depth of sin, into that no doubt the pi odigal would have sunk, but that 
his' sure faith in the unchanging love of his father extricated him both 
from the sin in which he was, and that yet further sin into which he 
would but for that inevitably have fallen. Tell men after they have 
sinned grievously, that there is for them no hope of pardon, or, which 
amounts to the same thing, give them only a dim uncertain distant 
hope of it, and you will not hinder one by all these precautions and 
warnings from squandering his goodly heritage, but you may lander 
ten thousand prodigals and outcasts that have discovered the wretched- 
ness of a life apart from God, from returning and throwing themselves 
on the riches of his mercy, and henceforth living, not to the lusts of 
men, but to las will : and cyevy one of these thus kept at a distance 
will inevitably be falling from bad to worse, departing farther and 
farther from his God. It is worth while "to see what motives to 
repentance Chrysostom (Ad Theod. Laps, i. 7) draws from this very 
parable, and his yet more memorable words, J)e Pcenit, Horn, i. 4, 
w’here among other things he says, — ovrog rolvvv 6 vioc ehoya r&v 
pera ro \ovrpbv iretrovruiVt wMch he proceeds to prove. Com- 
pare the exposition of the pamble by St. Ambrose (De Pesnit. ii. 3), as 
against the Novatianists. 

* To imfinWoy fiipog rffc ou<r/ac==3^ta^ heereditatis pai’tem ; the 
phrase, like so many in Luke, is classical and happily selected ; it is 
of no rare occurrence in good Greek authors (see Wetstcein, m loc.). 

f Rosenmullbe, AlU und Neue Morgml vol. v. p. 115. There is 
reference indeed to something of the sort, Gen. xxv. 5, 6, where Abra- 
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mt conceive of him as asking his portion otherwise than as a 
favour : ^^That portion which will hereafter fall to me, which 
thou designest for me at last, I would fain receive it now.^^ 
This portion, according to the Jewish laws of inheritance, 
would be the half of what the elder brother would receive 
(Deut. xxi. 17). 

But what is the spiritual significance of this request ? It 
is the expression of man^s desire to be independent of God, to 
become a god to himself (Gen. iii. 5), and to lay out his life 
according to his own will and for his own pleasure. Growing 
weary of living upon God^s fulness, he desires to take the 
ordering of his life into his own hands, to be a fountain of 
blessedness to himself.* This is the sin of sins; all subse- 
quent sins are included in this, as in their germ ; they are but 
the unfolding of this one. Directly opposed to the prodigal^s 
demand, ^^Give me my portion of goods is the children's cry. 
Give us this day our daily bread they therein declare their 
willingness to wait continually upon God, to be fed evermore 
from his hand ; they recognise dependence upon Him as their 
true blessedness. In the earthly relationship which supplies 
the groundwork of the parable, the fact of the son first grow 
ing weary of receiving from his father, and presently altogether 
quitting his father^s house, has not the full amount of guilt 
which it has in the heavenly ; though, indeed, the contempt or 
slighting of the earthly relationship inevitably brings with it 
contempt or slighting of the heavenly; the former being con- 
stituted to lead us into the knowledge of the blessings which 
are laid up in the other : and where the lower is despised, the 
higher will inevitably be despised also. 

It would have little profited to retain him at home against 


li fim in bis lifetime would sbem to have given the main body of bis 
possessions to Isaac, having given gifts also to tbe sons of bis concu- 
bines, evidently tbeir portions ; for having endowed them with these, 
be sent them away. But it seems tliere recorded as sometliing un- 
usual — probably a wise precaution to avoid disputes after bis death. 

* St. Bernard observes, that it is a sign of evil augury, when this 
son bonum incipit velle dividers, quod in commune dulcius possidetur, 
et habere solus, quod participatione non nUnuitur, partitione amittitur. 
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his will, who was already in heart estranged from that home : 
better for him that he should discover by bitter experience 
the folly of his request. The father complied with his son^s 
demand, and " divided unto them his living And such, too, 
is the dealing of God ; He has constituted man a spiritual 
being, a being with a will ; and when his service no longer 
appears a perfect freedom, and man promises himself some- 
thing far better elsewhere, he is allowed to make the trial j* 
he shall discover, and, if need be, by saddest proof, that the 
only true freedom is a freedom to God ; that to depart from 
Him is not to throw off the yoke, but to exchange a light 
yoke for a heavy one, and one gracious master for a thousand 
imperious tyrants and lords, f 

He wrote truly, for he wrote out of the depths of his own 
experience, who described such another as the prodigal is now 
in that noble line, 

“ Lord of himself— that heritage of woo !” 

And heritage of woe^^ he shall not be long ere he finds it. 
For ^^not many days after the younger son gathered all together 
— turned, we may suppose, whatever fell to his share into 
ready money, or jewels, or other valuables which he could 
easily carry with him, and took his journey into a far coun- 
try” On that not many days” St. Bernard^ observes well, 
that the apostasy of the heart will often precede the apostasy 
of the life. The sinner is indeed pleasing himself ; but the 
divergence of his will and the will of God does not immediately 
appear. This, however, cannot be for long. After not many 
days” he will gather together all, and openly depart. By this 
gathering together of all and departing, nothing less can be 
meant than the collecting on man^s part of all his energies and 

* See Chrysostom, l)e Panit, Horn. i. t. 

f Augustine : Si liierobis superiori, calcabis inferiora ,* si autem re- 
cedas a superiori, ista tibi in supplicium eoQvertentur. And the Italian 
proverb : Chi non vuol servir ad un sol sigu^^ a molti ha da servir. 

I De Divers. Serm. 8 : Est autem interim '^%mo sub se, cum propriae 
satisfaciens voluntati, necdum tamen possideiur a vitiis et peccatis. 
Jam hinc vero proficiscitur ad region em longinquam, qui prius quidein 
separatus erat, sed necdum elougatus a patre. 
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powers, with the deliberate determination of getting, through 
their help^ all the gratification he can out pf the world, — ^the 
open preference of the creature to the Creator, — the manifest 
turning of his back upon God.* The eountry^^ into 
which he took his journey is a world where God is not.f 
And there “ the Prodigal,”t fitly so called by the Church, 


Cajetan: Confidentia in omnibus donis naturae et gratiae animi 
et corporis, est bonorum congregatio. 

f Augustine: Regio louginqua oblivio Dei est. Bede: Non regio- 
nibus longe est quisquc a Deo, sed aifectibus. 

I *0 vioQ uawTOQ The title, however, lies wrapped up in the 
a(TU)Tii)g of ver. 13, which no doubt greatly contributed to give us this 
name. It has a singular fitness, since in the best classical Greek atrmoc 
is the constant word for a son who squanders his ijatrimony . see the 
passages in proof m Wetstein (in loc ), who indeed is heie remarkably 
rich in his illustrations diawn from classical antiquity. The adjective 
aarwTog nowhere occurs in the N. T , nor the adveib darcjrtjg except 
here ; but the substantive ddwr/a thiee times (Ei)hes. v. 18 ; Tit i. 6 ; 
1 Pet iv. 4). Iij the Septuagint derwrog occurs, Prov vii 11, and d(ra;r/a, 
xxviii. 7. The meaning of the woid will be slightly, but not essen- 
tially, modified ; the dorwrog will bo cither the j^rodiyus or the perditusy 
according as v c give the woj d an active or a passive derivation. Most 
give it the active, deriving from d and prodigus, he who docs 

not spare, who counts that he will never run through what he has. 
This is Aristotle’s use of the w'ord, -which foims pait of his ethical 
terminology, the darwrog, or the prodigal and spendthiift, being set by 
him over against the dveXevdepogy or the niggard ; these tw o occupy- 
ing the tw'o d/epa, remote alike fioin a tnie liberality {I'Jth. Nicom iv. 1, 
passim). The dfrioria with him has to do exclusively with this kind 
of excess : dawria kartv virep^oXi^ irepl ra Chiysostom too 

in tins way cKplains the w^ord * dautrog, ov yap trw^ei, d\\* dnoWvaiv 
and Theopliyhict, who makes dff(jjTia=^dpeTpoc (Suiceu, s. v.). 

But others give it the passive signification of perditus : as Clement of 
Alexandria, who expressly says li 1) that dffufrog is for dawirrog 

(cf. Pli.tarch, Altih 2i), i e (rwl^eadat pri Surd/aevoc, and that the word 
IS as it were prophetic of their doom who bear it ; so Grotius : Genus 
hominum ita immersorum vitiis ut eorum salus deplorata sit. He is 
one who loses and is lost : here too, as so often, the heathen ethical 
terminology saying more than it meant or knew. We must not restiain 
the signification of this word either on the one side to intemperance 
and excess at the table, as Grotius too much has done; in which 
sense Cicero {De Fin, ii. 8) has latinized it ; nor yet on the other to 
what we call more especially fleshly excesses and impurities. Rather 
dcrwrla signifies reckless profligate living in its widest extent. Hesy- 
chius explains dvwrtag asi=at(r^5c, and Athemeus sets 

the llfiv KOffpliag over against the l^ijv dcrutriag and in Plato {Pol, viii. 
560 e) we have, as a climax, iPptg Kal dvap^la kat dcruria Kal dvatliia^ 
Cf. Deyling, Oh88, Sac, vol. iii. p. 485. 
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though this name is nowhere given him in the parable, 
wasted his substance with riotous living*^ — so quickly has the 
gathering imieidL in a scattering^ so little was it a gathering that 
deserved the name. For awhile, we may suppose, the supplies 
which he brought with him lasted ; and so long he may have 
congratulated himself, and counted that he had done wisely 
in claiming liberty for himself. Even so the sinner for a while 
may flatter himself that he is doing well at a distance from 
God; he discovers not all at once his misery and poverty; for 
the world has its attractions, and the flesh its pleasures ; his 
affections are not all at once laid waste, nor the sources of 
natural delight drawn dry in an instant. But it is to this 
bankruptcy that he is more or less rapidly hastening; he is 
wasting his substance in riotous living and the time surely 
arrives when he has come to an end of all the satisfaction 
which the creature can give him, and then it fares with him as 
with the prodigal; of whom we are told, that when he had 
spent allf there arose a mighty famine in that landj and he 
began to he in want!^"*^ He too begins to discover that there 
is a great spiritual famine in the land where he has chosen to 
dwell, t — a famine of truth and love, and of all whereby the 
soul of man indeed lives ; he begins to discover that it is an 
evil and a bitter thing to have forsaken the Lord his God{ 


* Or ratlier “ he began himself to be in want the famine reached 
even to him. The Vulgate has not missed the force of the aWoQ : Et 
ipse coepit egere (see Winer's Orammatih, p. 142). 

f Ambrose {Exp. in Luo vii. 215) ; Etcnim qui recedi t a verbo 
Dei esurit, quia non in solo pane vivit homo, sed in omni verbo Dei : 
qui recedit a fonto, sitit : qui recedit a thesauro, eget : qui recedit a 
sapientia, hebetatur : qui recedit a vii*tute, dissolvitur. 

I Thus, w hen a gi eat English poet, with eveiy thing that fortune 
and rank and genius could give him, — and who had laid out his whole 
life for pleasure, and not for duty, — ^yet before he had reached half 
the allotted period of man, already exclaimed, 

My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers, the fruits of love are gone ; 

The worm, the canker, and the grief, 

Are mine alone — 

what are these deeply affecting words, but the confession of one who, 
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(Jer. ii. 19; xvii. 6, 6). It is not of necessity that there 
should be outward distresses or calamities, though often there 
will -be such, to bring on this sense of famine. A man^s 
worldly possessions, supposing him to have such, may stand 
in their fulness, may go on abounding more and more ; all his 
external helps to felicity may remain : while yet in the true 
riches he may have run through all, and may be beginning 
to be in want!^ This famine presides often at the groaning 
tables of rich men, it finds its way into the palaces of kings. 
In these palaces, at those tables, the immortal soul may be 
famishing, yea, ready to perish with hunger, 

When we see portrayed in this parable the history of the 
great apostasy of the heathen world from the knowledge and 
worship of the true God, as well as the departure of a single 
soul,* this wasting of goods will be exactly that which St. Paul 
describes Rom. i. 19-23, as the remaining part of that chapter 
will exactly answer to the prodigal^s joining himself to the 
citizen of the far country, and seeking to fill his belly with 
the swine^s husks. The great famine of that heathen world 
was at its height when the Son of God came in the flesh : in 
this consisted a part of the fulness of time,^^ of the fitness of 
that time, above all other, for his appearing. The glory of 
the old world was fast fading and perishing. All child-like 
faith in the old religions had departed; creeds outworn, 


having spent all, had found himself in want ? Or again, the prodigal’s 
misery, his sense of the barrenness of sin, find a yet deeper voice : 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 

No torch is lighted at its blaze, 

A funeral pile ! 

* We arc not in this early part of the parable expressly told, but 
from ver. 30 we infer, that he consumed ^"with harlots'' the living 
which he had gotten from his father. This too suits well, when we 
sec here the history of the world’s departure from God, since in the 
deep symbolical language of Scripture fornication is the standing 
image of idolatry; they are, in fact, ever spoken of as one and the 
same sin, considered now in its fleshly, now in its spiritual, aspect 
(Jer. iii. ; Ezek. xvi. xvii). And as much, indeed, is implied in the 
(ofp aacjrwQ of ver. 13. 
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they were unable any longer to nourish, ever so little, the 
spirit of man. The Greek philosophy had completed its pos- 
sible circle, but it had found no 'sufficient answer to the 
doubts and questionings which tormented humanity. What 
is truth this was the question which all asked, — some, in- 
deed, in mockery, some in despair, — some without the desire, 
but all equally without the expectation, of obtaining an answer. 

When, in this famine, the prodigal be^an to be in want,^ 
for as yet he had but a foretaste of his coming woe, this, no 
doubt, was a summons to him to return home. But as yet 
his proud heart was unsubdued, his confidence in his own 
resources, though perhaps shaken, was not altogether over- 
thrown. The first judgments of God do not always tame ; 
but the stricken sinner exclaims, like Ephraim, The bricks 
are fallen down, but we will build with hewn stone; the 
sycamores are cut down, but we will change them into cedars^^ 
(Isai. ix. 10; Jer. v. 3; Isai. Ivii. 10; Amos iv. G-10). In 
such a spirit as this he went and joined himself to a citu 
zen of that country — ^^fastened^^ or pinned himself upon^^ 
him, as Hammond expresses it, hoping to repair his broken 
fortunes by his help.^ And here, no doubt, is set forth to us 
a deeper depth in the sinner’s downward course, a fall within 
a fall,'f' — a more entire and self-conscious yielding of himself 
in heart and will to the service of sin. lie sells himself to the 
world, joins himself wholly to it. At the same time his rela- 
tion to it is altered : he is no longer its master, but its slave. 
We have a hint here of that awful mystery in the downward 
progress of souls, by which he who begins by using the world 
to be a servant to minister to his pleasures, must submit in the 
end to a reversing of the relationship between them, so that 
the world uses him as its drudge, and sin as its slave. He 
becomes cheap in the esteem of that very world for the sake of 

* So Unger: ’EfcoXX^0jy contemtim, se ohtrusit : he thrust himself* 
upon him ; as in Latin hsercre or adhserere is often used, with some- 
thing of contempt, of an inferior who clings to some supeiior, 
through whose help he hopes to advance his fortunes ; see Suicer, 
s. ^.KoKkaojxai, * 

f Theophylact * Tlpok6\l/UQ ry mdif, 
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which he has forfeited aH. Its good wine, which it offered 
him at the first, it offers him no more, but now that he has 
well drunk, that which is worse* (John ii. 10). On the citizen 
of the far country to whom he joins himself now, St. Bernard 
says : That citizen I cannot understand as other than one of 
the malignant spirits, who in that they sin with an irremedi- 
able obstinacy, and have passed into a permanent disposition 
of malice and wickedness, are no longer guests and strangers, 
but citizens and abiders, in the land of sin.^^ Yet may it not 
be that by the term citizen^^ is brought out the deep dis- 
tinction between the prodigal and the lord to whom for a 
season he addicted himself? With all his guilt, he was not 
a citizen/^ but a stranger, in that ^‘far land,^^ He did not 
feel himself at home, nor naturalize himself there. The other 
was well to do ; the famine had not touched him ; herein how 
far more miserable indeed, though he knew it not, than he 
who began to be In want/’ For there is hope for the sinner, 
so long as he feels himself a miserable alien in the land of 
sin : his case is becoming hopeless, when he lias made himself 
a citizen!^ there, when he is troubled with no longings after 
a lost paradise, no remembrance of a better land and of a 
father^s house that he has left behind. 

It was small help that the young man found from the new 
master on whom he had thrust himself, for indeed sinful man 
finds no mercy from his fellow-sinner : " all thy lovers have 
forsaken thec,^^ are words which sooner or later shall prove 
themselves true in respect of every soul that breaks faith with 
its heavenly bridegroom (cf. Ezek. xvi. 37 \ xxiii. 22-25). This 
new master cared not whether he had him or no ; and if he 
must needs engage him, who so crouches to him for a morsel 
of bread, he will dismiss him out of sight, and send him to 
the meanest and vilest employment which he has : He sent 
him into his fields to feed swine P We might guess, did 
we not know, how exceedingly vile and degrading, and even 
accursed, this employment was esteemed in the eyes of a 


♦ Be Divers. Berm, 8. See also Cfyetan: Subjecit se totaliter Dse- 
moni, qui vere est civis regionis peccati. 
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Jew;* so that misery would seem to have come upon him to 
the uttermost. And now he would fain have filled his belly 
with the hu8ks\ that the swine did eat ; and no man gave unto 
himP Shall we understand that he was reduced so low as to 
look with a longing eye upon these swine^s husks, but that a 
share even of these which he distributed to them, was with- 
holden from himself? no man gave unto hiwH^ of these ? So 
the passage is generally taken but, since these jnust have 
been in his power, we should rather say that in his unscnipu-' 
lous hunger he was glad to till himself with these husks, and 
did — no man giving him any nobler sustenance. || With 

these he would fain have filled his belly the expression 

* See LiGHTrooTs Hor. Heh. on Matt. viii. 30; and Gfrorer’s 
Urcliristenthmn^ vol. i. p. 115. Herodotus (ii. 47) describes the swine- 
herds as the only persons who were excluded from the temples in 
Egypt. 

f These Kcpana are not the husks or pods of some other fruit, but 
themselves the fruit of the carob tree (Kcparwi^m), of which theie is a 
good account in Winer’s Rcahvortcrhuch^ s v. Johaniiis Biodtbaum. 
This name of “ St John’s biead” the tree derives from the tradition 
that the Baptist fed upon its fruit in the wilderness. I have lasted 
them in Calabria, wliere they aie very abundant, and being sold at a 
very low price are sometimes eaten by the poorer people, but are 
mainly used for foddering domestic animtils. They arc also common 
in Spain, and still more so on the northern coasts of Afiica, and m the 
Levant. They are in shape something like a bean-pod, though larger, 
and cui'ved more into the form of a sickle : thence called jccparcov, or 
little horn, and the tree sometimes m Gemian, Bockshornbaum. They 
have a dark hard outside, and a dull sweet taste, hardly, I think, jus- 
tifying Pliny’s pradulces sihquae. Wine was sometimes expressed from 
it in ancient limes ; Robinson mentions when steeped in water they 
afford a pleasant drink: the fniit within is bitter and cast aside 
Maldonatus gives an accurate account of the Kepdriov, and see Pole’s 
Synopsis (in loc.), and Rosenmuller’s AUe ttnd Neue Morgenland, vol. 
V. p. 198. 

I Thus Luther : Und niemand gab sie ihm. Bernard {De Comers, 
8) : Merito siliquas esuriit, et non accepit, qui porcos pascere maluit, 
quam patemis epulis satiari. 

§ Calvin : Significat prse fame non amplius cogitasse veteres deli- 
cias, sed avide vorasse siliqiias : neque enim cum porcis ipse daret 
hoc cibi genus, carere potuit . . , Additur ratio, quia nemo illi dahat^ 
nam copula in causalem particulam, meo judicio, resolvi debet. 

II Or the words ml ou^clc tlLlov a\rr^ may be a new and the final 
touch in the picture of his misery, and express generally that there 
was none that showed any pity upon him. 

IF Tspltfai T^v icoiKtap. Stella: Hominem non satiant, sed ven- 
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is chosen of design ; all he could hope from them was just 
this, to dull his gnawing pain, not that he should with them 
truly satisfy his hunger ; for the food of beasts could not ap- 
pease the cravings of man. Thus a deepest moral tnith will 
lie under the words, — that none but God can satisfy the long- 
ing of an immortal soul j that as the heart was made for Him, 
so He only can fill it. 

The whole description is wonderful, and in nothing more 
so than the evident relation in which his iMuiishment stands 
to his sin, He who would not, as a son, be treated liberally 
by his father, is compelled to be the servant and bond-slave 
of a foreign master; he who would not be ruled by God, is 
compelled to serve the devil ; he who would not abide in his 
fathcr^s royal palace, is sent to the field among hinds ; he 
who would not dwell among brethren and princes, is obliged 
to be the servant and companion of brutes; he who would 
not feed on the bread of angels, petitions in his hunger for 
the husks of the swine.’^* In his feeding of swine, what a 
picture have we of man, serving divers lusts and pleasures,^^ 
in whom the divine is for the time totally obscured, and the 
bestial merely predominant: And in his fruitless attempt to 
fill his belly with the husks, what a picture, again, of man 
seeking through the unlimited gratification of his appetites 
to appease the fierce hunger of his soul. But in vain, for still 
he enlarges his desire as hell, and is as death, and cannot be 
satisfied.^' One might as well hope to quench a fire by add- 
ing fuel to it, as to slake desire by gratifying itf (Ezek. xvi. 


trem tantum gravant; and Ambrose (Exp, in Luc. vii. 217) : Cibus . . . 
quo corpus non reficitur, sed impletur. Augustine: Pascebatur de 
siliquis, non satiabatur. 

* Com. a Lapide. 

t Jerome (Ad Dam. Ep. xxi. 18) : Non poterat saturari, quia sem- 
per voluptas famem sui habet, et transacta non satiat ; and Bernard, 
though elsewhere he has affirmed the other, yet brings out this inter- 
pretation also on its ethical side (De Comers. 14) : Neque enim parit 
hanc [satietatem] copia sed contemptus. Sic fatui filii Adam, por- 
corum vorando siliquas, non esurientes animas sed esuriem ipsam 
pascitis animarum. Sola nimirum hoc edulio inedia vestra nutritur, 
sola fames alitur cibo innaturali. 
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28, 29) . And the crowning misery is, that the power of sin- 
ful gratifications to stay that hunger even for the moment is 
ever diminishing, — the pleasure which is even hoped for from 
them still growing fainter, and yet the goad behind, urging to 
seek that pleasure, still becoming fiercer, — the sense of the 
horrible nature of the bondage ever increasing, with the power 
of throwing off that bondage ever diminishing.* All the mon- 
strous luxuries and frantic wickednesses which we read of in 
later Eoman history, at that close of the world^s Pagan epoch, 
stand there like the last despairing effort of man to fill his 
belly with the husks.f The attempt by her emperors was 
carried out under all the most favourable circumstances of 
wealth and power; for, in Solomon^s words, What can the 
man do that cometh after the king In this light we may 
behold the incredibly sumptuous feasts, — the golden palaces, 
— ^the enormous shows and spectacles, — and all the pomp and 
pride of life, carried to the uttermost, J — the sins of nature, 
and the sins below nature ; while yet from amidst all these 
the voice of man’s misery only made itself the louder heard. 
The experiment carried out on this largest scale only caused 
the failure to be more signal, only proved the more plainly 
that of the food of beasts there could not be made the nour- 
ishment of men. 

It might be here, perhaps, urged, that the picture drawn 
in the parable, if it be applied to more than a very few the 
deepest sunk in depravity, is an exaggeration both of the 
misery and also of the wickedness even of those who have 
turned their backs upon God ; that, in the corruptest times 

* Cajetan : Quieto siquidem dominio jam possidentes dfemones 
hominem, invident illi satietatem appetitus, quam tamen procurabant 
quousque illnm plene sibi subjecerunt. Compare a passage from the 
Tabula of Cebes, quoted by Mr. Greswell {Exp. of the Par. vol. iii. 

p. 686). 

f Augustine's explanation is not virtually different ; the “ husks** 
are for him seculares doctnnaB steriles, vanitate resonantes ; such as 
had been to himself once his own Manichesan figments. Cf. Jerome 
(Ad Pam. Ep. xxi. 13), and H. de Sto, Tictore : Sordida figmenta 
poetarum, et diversis erroribus polluta dogmata philosophorum. 

I See, for instance, Suetonitts, CaUgula, xix. 37. 
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not all, and in more moral epochs only a few even of these 
fall so low in wretchedness and guilt. This is quite true ; yet 
all might thus fall. By the first departure from God, all this 
misery and all this sin are rendered po^ihle ; they all are 
its legitimate results; and they only do not always follow, 
because God, in his infinite mercy, doe§ not suffer sin, in all 
cases, to bear all the bitter fruit which it might, and which 
are implicitly contained in it. In the present case, it is suf- 
fered to bear all its bitter fruit : we have one who has done 
evil with both hands earnestly,^^ and debased himself even 
unto hell; and the parable would be incomplete without this ; 
it would not be a parable for all sinners ; since it would fail 
to show that there is no extent of departure from God, which 
renders a return to Him impossible. 

Hitherto we have followed the sinner step by step in a 
career which is ever carrying him further and further from 
his God. But now the crisis has arrived, the ^jrepiirireia of 
this Soules Tragedy and a happier task remains — to trace 
the steps of his return, from the first beginnings of repentance 
to his full re-investiture in all the rights and privileges of a 
son. For though he has forsaken his God, he has not been 
forsaken by Him — not in that far land, nor even among the 
swinc^s husks ; for all the misery which has fallen on him was 
indeed an expression of God^s onger against sin, but at the 
same time of his love to the sinner. He hedges up the way 
of the sinner with thorns, that he may not find his paths 
(Hos. ii. 6) ; He makes his sin bitter to him, that he may 
forsake it. In this way He pursues his fugitives, summoning 
them back to Himself in that only language which now they 
will understand.* He allows the world to make its bondage 
hard to them, that they may know the difference between his 
service and the service of the kings of the countries (2 Chron. 
xii. 8) ; that those whom He is about to deliver may at last 
cry, and to Him, by reason of the bitter bondage (2 Chron. 


T. P. 


* Augustine, Enarr in Ps. oxxxviii. 3, 4. 
D D 
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xxxiii. 11-13). Here we have one upon whom this severe but 
loving discipline is not wasted.* * * § And yet on how many is it 
wasted. How many, even at this point, come to no such 
blessed resolution as he does. They betake them to some other 
citizen of that far country, who promises them a little better 
fare, or treatment a little less contemptuous. Or it may be 
they learn to dress their husks, so that they shall look like 
human food, and they then deny that they are the fodder of 
swine. Or, glorying in their shame, and wallowing in the 
same sty with the beasts they feed, they proclaim that there 
was never intended to be any difference between the food of 
men and of beasts, nor yet between the enjoyment of these 
and of those. But he came to himself How full of con- 
solation are these words : to come to one^s self then, and to 
come to God, are one and the same thing ; or at least are most 
closely co^ected together. He being the true ground of our 
being, when we find ourselves we find Him ; or rather, because 
we have found Him, we find also ourselvcs.J It is not the 
man living in union with God who is raised above the true 
condition of humanity ; but the man not so living, who has 
fallen out of and fallen below that condition. 

And what were his first thoughts now? How many 
hired servants of my father^ s have bread enough and to spare, 
and I perish with hunger This too is a touch of deepest 
nature ; for the sinner never so feels the discord which he has 
introduced into his innermost being, as when he compares 
himself with that world which is around and beneath him. 
He sees the happy animals undisturbed with his longings, un- 
able to stain themselves with his sins ; he beholds all nature 
calm and at rest, and fulfilling in law and in order the pur- 

*1* Augustine : Divinai misericordice severa disciplina. 

f How remarkable a parallel the words of Seneca {Ep, 53) supply : 
Quare vitia sua nemo confitetur? quia etiam nunc in illis est. Som- 
nium narrare, vigil^antis est; et vitia sua confiteri, sanitatis indicium. 

I See Augustine, Semi, xevi. 2 : Si reversus est ad se, exierat a se. 
One of the names of QJiristian repentance, and it is a very instructive 
one, is resipiseentia, or a becoming wise ngain. 

§ al(r\ttrTtp oMBp^, rtXcur^trai, Thucyd. iii. 69. 
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poses for which it was ordaiaed. Everywhere else peace and 
joy; he only condemned 

“ To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy.” 

He sees also many of his fellow-men, who, without any very 
lofty views concerning living to the glory of God, without any 
very lively aflFections towards Him, do yet find their satisfac- 
tion in the discharge of their daily duties ; who, though they 
do his work rather in the spirit of servants than of sons, 
rather looking to their hire than out of the free impulse of 
love, are yet not without their reward. It is true, they may 
not have the highest joy of his salvation ; yet, on the other 
hand, they are far from the misery and destitution into which 
he has sunk. Hired servants'^ of his father as they may 
be, they yet have bread enough and to spare/^ while he a 
son, and having once had the portion and place of a son, is 
perishing with hunger.* 

We may picture the young man to ourselves as having sat 
long while upon the ground, revolving the extreme misery 
into which he had fallen; for the earth presents itself as the 
natural throne of the utterly desolate (Job ii. 8, 13). But now 
he gathers up anew his prostrate energies, as a better hope 
wakens in his bosom : Why should I sit longer among the 
swine ? I will arisey'\ and go to my father. These trords the 
Pelagians of old adduced in proof that man could turn to God 
in his own strength,^ that he needed not a drawing from 
above, a grace at once preventing and following, that the good 
thought was his own ; just as th^ (self-styled) Unitarians of 


* This, in the main, is the interpretation of these words by the 
Fathers. See Jerome {Ad Dam. Ep. xxi. 14), Ambrose {Exp. in Luc. 
vii. 220), and Bernard {Do Divers. Serm. 8) : Quis enim peccati con- 
suetudine obligatus, non se felicem reputaret, si datum esset ei esse 
tanquam unum ex his, quos in seculo tepidos videt, viventes sine 
criminc, minime tamen qnaBrentes qu8& sursum sunt, sed quae super 
terram ? Cf. Schoettgen's Hot. Heh. vol. i. pp. 260, 582. 
t Augustine : Surgam, dixit — sederat enim. 

X But Augustine says in reply {Ep. 186) : Quam cogitationem 
bonam quando haberet, nisi et ipsam illi in occulto Pater misericor- 
dissimus inspirasset? Cf. Enarr. in Ps. Ixxvii 39. 
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modern times find in the circumstances of the prodigaPs re- 
turn a proof that the sinner^s repentance alone is sufficient 
to reconcile him with his God, and that without a Mediator 
or a sacrifice. But these conclusions are sufficiently guarded 
against by innumerable clearest declarations ; the first by such 
as John vi. 44; the second by such passages as Heb. x. 19- 
, 23 ; nor are we to expect that every passage in Scripture shall 
contain the whole circle of Christian doctrine ; but the differ- 
ent portions of truths being gathered by the Church out of 
the different parts of Scripture, are by her presented to her 
children in their due proportions and entire completeness. 

Ecturning to that father, he will say unto him, Father 
for that relation was one which, as his obedience has not con- 
stituted, so his disobedience could not annul. And what is it 
that gives the sinner now a sure ground of confidence, tliat 
returning to God he shall not be repelled or cast out ? The 
adoption of sonship, which he received in Christ Jesus at his 
baptism, and his faith that the gifts and calling of God arc on 
his part without repentance or recall. For the recollection of 
his baptism is not to him as a menacing angel, keeping with a 
fiery sword the gates of that Paradise which he has forfeited, 
and to which he now vainly desires admission again ; but 
there he finds consolation and strength ; — he too, wretched and 
degraded though he be, may say ^‘^Our Father^^ yet, and claim 
anew his admission into the household of faith, on the ground 
that he was once made a member thereof, and that his privi- 
leges abide for him still in their full force, however he may 
have chosen to remain in guilty ignorance of them for so long, 
J have sinned against heaven, and before thee he recognizes 
his offence to have been committed not merely against man, 
but against heaven he shows his repentance to have been 
divinely wrought, a work of the Spirit, in that he acknow- 
ledges his sin in its root, as a transgression of the divine law, 
as exceedingly sinful, being wrought against God. Thus 
David: Against thee, thee only have I sinned while yet 
his offences had been against the second table. For we may 
injure ourselves by our evil, we may wrong our neighbour ; 
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but, strictly speaking, we can sin only against God ; and jibe 
recognition of our evil as first and chiefly an offence against 
Him, is of the essence of all true repentance, and distinguishes 
it broadly from many other kinds of sorrow which may fol- 
low on evil deeds. When we come to give these words their 
higher application, the two acknowledgments, I have sinned 
against 'heaven, and before ihee/^ merge into one, I have 
sinned against thee, my Father in heaven.’^ This willingness 
to confess is noted here and in all Scripture as a sign of a true 
repentance begun, even as the sinner's refusal to humble him- 
self in confession before God is the sure note of a continued 
obduracy (2 Sam. xii. 13; Job ix. 20; xxxi. 33; xxxiii. 27; 
Prov. xxviii. 13 ; Jer. ii. 35 ; xvi. 10 ; Hos. xiv. 2 ; 1 John i. 
9, 10). In Augustine's w’ords, ^^He shows himself worthy, 
in that he confesses himself unworthy.^^* 

With this deep feeling of his un worthiness, he will confess 
that he has justly forfeited all w^hich once was his ; I am 
no more worthy to be called thy sonJ^ This is well, and a con- 
fession such as this belongs to the essence of all true repent- 
ance. But the words that follow, f Make me as one of thy 
hired servants/^ — are these, it may be asked, the words of re- 
turning spiritual health, so that we should desire to meet the 
temper which they imply in each normal repentance, or not ? 
We only here observe that at a later period he drops them 
(ver. 21), and shall then have something more to say in regard 
of them., A scholar of St. Bernardos here exclaims : Keep, 

* And agtiin Efeto accusatur Unis, et illo crit indultor tuns ; cf 
Enarr m Fs. xxxi. 5. Tertullian (I)e Fvsnu, ix 10) has many useful 
remains, in connexion with this parable, on the benefit of unreseived 
confession: Tantum relevat confessio delictoiuin quantum dissimu- 
latio exaggerat. Confessio emm satisfactionis consilium est, dissi- 
mulatio, conlumaciye . . .»In quantum non pcperccris tibi, in tantum 
tibi Deus, crede, parcet. The whole treatise bicathcs a far dilicicnt 
spirit from that m ivhich the other above referied to, De Pudiatut, is 
written ; and yet is most useful, as showing us how serious and ear- 
nest a thing rojientance was accounted in the eaily Church; how 
much it Imbed itself with outwaid self-denials and humiliations. 

f Cajetan ; Non audebo petere redintegrationem in statum lilii, in 
pristina dona grandia; sed petam dona incipientium, qui amore ABternue 
mercedis serviunt Deo. 
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O happy sinner, keep watchfully and carefully this thy most 
just feeling of humility and devotion : by which thou mayest 
ever esteem the same of thyself in humility, of the Lord in 
goodness. Than it there is nothing greater in the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, nothing more precious in the treasures of God, 
nothing more holy among alj graces, nothing more wholesome 
among [all] sacraments. Keep, I say, if thou wilt thyself be 
kept, the humility of that speech and feeling, with which thou 
confessest to thy Father, and sayest, ^ Father^ I am, no more 
worthy to he called thy son/ For humility is of all graces the 
chiefest, even while it does not know itself to be a grace at all. 
From it they begin, by it they advance, in it they are con- 
summated, through it they are preserved.^^* But it is wholly 
against the spirit of this parable, when the same writer exhorts 
him still to persist in taking the place of a servant, even after 
his father shall have bidden him to resume the position of a 
son. This is that false humility of which we find so much, 
and which often is so mightily extolled, in monkery, but of 
which we find nothing in this parable, nor elsewhere in the 
Scriptures. It is true humility, when bidden to go up higher, 
to go. It was true humility in Peter to suffer the Lord to 
wash his feet; as it would have been false humility, as well as 
disobedience, to have resisted longer than he did (John xiii. 
6-10); it was true humility in the prodigal, when his father 
would have it so, to accept at once the position of a son. 

There is no tarrying now; what he has determined to do, 
at once he does; he arose, and came to his father/^ He had 
believed in his father^s love ; he shall find that love far larger 
and freer than he had dared to believe. When he was yet a 
great way off, his father saw Mm, and had compassion, and ran 
and fell on his neck (Gen. xlv. 14; xlvi. 29 ; Job xi. 9), and 
kissed him/^ The evidences of the father^s love are described 
with a touching minuteness; he does not wait for the poor 

♦ Guerricus {Bernardi Opp, vol. ii. p. 986) : Humilitas siquidem 
omnium virtutum est maxima, cum tamen virtutern se esse nesciat : ab 
ipsa incipiunt, per ipsam proficiunt, in ipj^ oonsummantur, per ipsam 
conservantur. 
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returning wanderer till he has come all the way, but himself 
hastens forward to meet him ; he does not wear at first an 
aspect of severity, only after a season to be relaxed or laid 
aside, but at once welcomes him with the kiss, which is some- 
thing more than an evidence of affection, being the significant, 
and in the East well understood, pledge of reconciliation and 
peace (Gen. xxxiii. 4 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 38; Ps. ii. 12). It is thus 
the Lord draws nigh unto them that draw nigh unto Him* 
(Jam. iv. 8), sees them while they are a great way 
It was He who put within them even the first weak motions 
toward good; and as his grace prevented them, so also it 
meets them. He listens to the first faint sighings of their 
hearts after Him, for it was He who first awoke those sigh- 
ings there (Ps. x. 17). And though they may be yet a great 
way though there may be very much of ignorance in 
them still, far too slight a view of the evil of their own sin, 
or of the holiness of the God with w hom they have to deal, 
yet He meets them, notwithstanding, with the evidences of his 
mercy and reconciled love. Neither makes He them first to go 
through a dreary apprenticeship ’of servile fear at a distance 
from Him, before He will receive them ; but at once embraces 
them in the arms of his love, giving them at this first mo- 
ment strong consolations — perhaps stronger and more abound- 
ing than afterwards, when they are settled in their Christian 
course, they will always receive. And this, because such they 
need at this moment, to assure them that, notwithstanding 
their moral loathsomeness and defilement, they are accepted 
in Christ Jesus, to convince them of that which it is so hard 
for the sinner to believe, whicji it is indeed the great work of 
faith to realize, that God has indeed put away their sin, and 
is pacified toward them. 


♦ Thus there is an Eastern proverb, “ If man draws near to God 
an inch, God will draw near to him an ell;” or as Von Hammer {Fundy, 
d. Orients, vol. iv. p. 91) gives it : 

Wer sich mir eine Spanne 'weit naht, dem eile ich eine Elle lang 
entgegen ; 

'Und wer mir gehend entgegen kommt, dem eile ich in Spriingcn zu. 
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But the prodigal^ though thus graciously received, though 
his sin is not once mentioned against him, yet not the less 
makes the confession which he had determined in his heart, 
when the purpose of returning was first conceived by him. 
And this is well; for though God may forgive, man is not 
therefore to forget. Nor should we fail to note that it is after, 
and not before, the kiss of reconciliation, that this confession 
finds place; that kiss did not stop the mouth of his confession, 
but opened it rather; for the more the sinner knows and tastes 
of the Jove of God, the more he grieves ever to have sinned 
gainst that love. It is under the genial rays of this kindly 
love, that the heart, which was before bound up as by a deadly 
frost, begins to thaw and to melt and loosen, and the waters of 
repentance to flow freely forth. The knowledge of God^s love 
in Christ is the cruse of salt which alone can turn the bitter 
and barren-making streams of remorse into the healing waters 
of repentance (2 Kin. ii. 19*22). And thus the truest and 
best repentance follows, and does not precede, the sense of 
forgiveness ; and thus too will repentance be a thing of the 
whole life long, for every new insight into that forgiving love 
is as a new reason why the sinner should mourn that he ever 
sinned against it. It is a mistake to affirm that men, those, 
I mean, in whom there is a real spiritual work going forward, 
will lay aside their repentance, so soon as they are convinced 
of the forgiveness of their sins, and that therefore, — since 
repentance, deep, earnest, long-continued, self-mortifying re- 
pentance, is a good thing, as indeed it is, — the longer men 
can be kept in suspense concerning their forgiveness the 
better, as in this way a deeper foundation of repentance will 
be laid. This is surely a preposterous view of the relations 
in which repentance and forgiveness stand to each other; and 
their true relation is rather opened to us in such passages as 
Ezek. xxxvi. 31, where the Lord says, ThevC^ (and for what 
that then^^ means, see ver. 24-30 ; after I have cleansed 
you, after I have given you a new heart, — have heaped all 
my richest blessings upon you, then, under the sense of these) 
'"shall ye remember your own evil ways, and your doings that 
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were not good^ and shall loathe yourselves in your own sight 
for your iniquities and your abominations.^^ Cf. Ezek. xvi. 
60-63, where the Lord declares He has established his cove- 
nant with Judah for the very purpose, ^^that thou mayest 
remember and be confounded, and never open thy mouth any 
more because of thy shame, when I am pacified toward thee 
for all that thou hast done!^ The younger son, albeit that he 
has the clearest evidence that his father is pacified toward 
him, does not the less confess his shame. He does not indeed 
say all that he had once intended, he does not say, Make me 
as one of thy hired servants for this was the one troubled 
element of his repentance, this purpose of slirinking back 
from his father^s love, and from the free grace which would 
restore to him all : and in his dropping of these words, in his 
willingness to be blest by his father to the uttermost, if such 
is his father^s pleasure, there is beautiful evidence that the 
grace which he has already received he has not received in 
vain. Bengel thinks it possible that his father cut him short, 
and so took these words out of his mouth, but has also sug- 
gested the truer explanation.* 

And now the father declared plainly in act that he meant 
to restore to him a place and a name in his house again ; for 
he said to his servanU, Bring forth the best robe, and put it 
on him, and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet,^^ 
these all being the ornaments, not of the slave, but of the 
freest all, therefore, speaking of restoration to his former 


* Vel quod ox obvii patiis comitate accciisa lilialis fiducia omnem 
servilem sensuni absorberet, vel quod patns comitas sermonem filii 
abrumperet. So Augustine (Quasi. Emng. ii. qu. 33); Cum enim 
panem non liaberet, vcl inercenarius esse cupiebat; quod post os- 
culum patris generosissime jam dedignatur. 

f Thus Tcrtullian (Be Besur Cam, 57), speaking of the manu- 
mitted slave: Vestis alba mtore, et aurd annuli honore, et palroni 
nomine ac tnbu mensdque lionoratur, Grotius : AaKTvXioy apud 
Romanos ingenuitatis, apud Orieiites populos dignitatis cximifB 
signum, aut etiam opulentim (Jac. li. 2). He might have added Gen. 
xli. 42. Cf. Elsner, in the Biblioth, Brem.yol. hi. p 906; and for the 
significance of the ring, the Diet of Gr. and Bom. Antt s. v. Rings, 
p. 824. 
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dignity and to his lost privileges. Or, if we cannot suppose 
the Boman customs, which accompanied the lifting up of a 
slave to a freeman^s rank, to have been familiarly known in 
Palestine, or to be here alluded to, yet the giving of the robe 
and ring were ever accounted in the East among the highest 
tokens of favour and honour (Gen. xli. 42 ; 1 Macc. vi. 16) ; 
so that, in fact, these words would still testify of highest 
blessings and chiefest favours in store for the prodigal. 

Pew even of those interpreters commonly most averse to 
the giying a spiritual meaning to the minuter details of a 
parable, have been able to resist the temptation of doing so 
hdre, ‘ Yet it has been debated whether the best robe,^^ as we 
have it in our translation, expresses most accurately the inten- 
tion of the original, or whether it should not be the former^ 
robe,^ that which he wore when of old he walked as a son in 
his father^s house, which has been kept for him, and shall 
now be restored. The difference is not important (though 
our translation is clearly the right) — nor yet whether we say^ 
that by the giving of this robe is signified the imputation to 
him of the righteousness of Christ, f or the restoration of 
sanctity to his soul. If we see in it his rehabilitation in his 
baptismal privileges, then both will be included. They who 
shall bring forth the best robe^^ have been generally inter- 
preted as the ministers of reconciliation ; and if we may imagine 
them first to have removed from him, as they would naturally 
have done, the tattered garments, the poor swineherd^s rags 

* The Vulgate: Stolam primam, Tertullian: Vestem pristinam, 
priorem ; Theophylact : riiv aroXfjv r^y apxalav. But rather, Stolam 
illam praestaiitissimam ; as Euthymius: r^v rt/itwran?i/. Cf. Gen. 
xxvii. 15, Lxx. aroXtiv Trfv teaX^r. There need no quotations 
to prove how often irputroQ is used in this sense of the chiefest, the 
most excellent (see 1 Chron xxvii. 33 ; Ezek. xxvii. 22, lxx.). Passow, 
s. V. : der vornehmste, angesehenste. The orroXfi is the vestis talaris, 
the long and wide upper garment of the higher classes (Mark xii. 38). 

f Tertullian : Indumentum Spiiitus Sancti. Jerome : Stolam qute 
in alia parabola indumentum dicitiir nuptialc. Augustine : Stola 
prima est dignitas quam perdidit Adam ; and in another place, spes 
immortalitatis in baptismo. Theophylact: To iy^v/xa Trjg &<jidap(rlag, 
Guerricus ; Sanctificatio Spiritus, qu& baptizatus induitur et poenitens 
reinduitiir. 
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which were hanging about him, then Zech, iii. 4 will supply 
an interesting parallel. Those who stood before the Lord 
there, would answer to the servants here; and what they did 
for J oshua there, removing his filthy garments from him, and 
clothing him with a change of raiment, and setting a fair 
mitre on his head, the same would the servants do here for 
the son, with the difference only that instead of the mitre, the 
appropriate adornment there of the high priest, the ring and 
the shoes are here mentioned ; and the sj mbolic act has in 
each case, no doubt, the same signification ; what that^is, the 
Lord there expressly declares, Behold, I have caused thine 
iniquity to pass from thoe.^^ These words, brought to bear on 
the passage before us, make it, I think, more probable that, 
by this bringing out of the best robe, and putting it upon him, 
is especially signified that act of God, which, considered on its 
negative side, is a release from condemnation, a causing the 
simier^s iniquity to pass from him, — on its positive side, is an 
imputation to him of the merits and righteousness of his 
Lord (Isai. Ixi. 10). 

This explanation for other reasons also is preferable, since 
we have the gift or restoration of the Spirit indicated in the 
ring with which the returning wanderer is also adorned. It is 
well known, and despite Pliny^s* denial is unquestionable, 
that in the East, as with usy the ring was also often a sealf 
(Esth. iii. 10, 12 ; Jer. xxii. 24) which naturally brings here 
to our mind such passages as Ephes. i. 13, 14 ; 2 Cor. i. 22, 
in which a sealing by God^s Spirit is spoken of, whereby the 
faithful are assured, as by an earnest, of a larger inheritance 

* H. N. xxxiiL 6. Speaking of the seal-iing, he says : Non sig- 
nal Oriens aut ^gyptus etiain nunc, litteris contenta solis. Later 
discoveries have shown this as erroneous concerning Egypt as the 
East ; see too Herodotus, ii. 38. 

f Clem. Alex. (Potter’s ed. p. 1017) : ^rifxavrpov (iaffiXiKov Kal 
afpayi^a delay, and presently after, aTotr^payiffiia 
ment whence these words are taken is interesting in many respects ; 
— and among others in this, that the author, whether Clement or 
another, affirms of the prodigal that he had not merely wasted tlie 
natural gifts of God, but especially abused rQv rov fiairrlaiiaroQ 
fiiytav icaXwv, 
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one day coming to them, and which witnesses with their spirits 
that they are the sons of God (Gal, iv. 6 ; Rom. viii. 23 ; 

2 Cor. V. 5). The ring, too, may be the pledge of betrothal ;* 
^^And I will betroth thee unto me for ever: yea, I will be- 
troth thee unto me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in 
lovingkindness, and in mercies, and I will even betroth thee 
unto me in faithfulness; and thou shalt know the Lord’^ 
(Hos« ii. 19, 20).t The shoes also are put upon his feet, to 
which answers the promise, I will strengthen them in the 
Lord, and they shall walk up and down in his name^^ (Zech. 
X. 12). The penitent shall be equipped for holy obedience,^ 
having his feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace^’ (Ephes. vi. 15). No strength shall be wanting to him 
(Deut. xxxiii. 25). When it is added, Bring hither the 
fatted calf and kill it/^ it would create a confusion of images 
again to go back, as does Origen,§ to the sacrifice of Christ, 
which was implicitly contained in the first image, that of the 
giving of the robe, and moreover is not a consequence of the / 
sinner’s return, as the killing of the fatted calf is the conse- 
quence of the prodigal’s, but the ground which renders that 


^ Ambrose {De Fcenit ii. 3) ; Det annulum iii manu ojus, quod est 
lidei piguus, ct Sancti Spiiitus sigiiaculum. 

f The whole chapter affords deeply interesting parallels: ver 5 
(the latter part) ansAveiing to ver. 11, 12 here ; ver. 6-13 there to 13-19 
here ; and ver 14-23 to 20-24. 

I Guerricus : Calceamenta, quibus ad calcanda seiq^entum venena 
munitur, \cl ad evangelizandum prsepai'atur. Grotius, quoting Ephes 
vi. 15, adds: Nimirum poenitentibus in gratiam receptis etiam hoc Dcus 
coiicedit, ut apti bint aliis aut voce aut certe exemplo docendis ; and 
he quotes well Ps. li. 13. Of Clemens Alex. (Potter’s ed. p. 1018) 
for much that is beautiful, and something that is fanciful, on these 
“ shoes !' — though the viro^nara were rather sandals than shoes, the 
latter being in \eiy rare use in the East. The word is used inter- 
changeably with crav^aXta by the LXX., though there is a distinction 
(see Tittmann’s Synonyms, and the Diet, of Or, and Rom. Antt, s. v. 
Sandalium, p. 839) Much luxuiy w^as often displayed among the 
wealthy in this article of dress (see Judith xvi. 9; Ezek. xvi 10; 
Cant. vii. 1) ; so Uiat we can easily understand why they should have 
been especially mentioned ; not to say that slaves usually went dis- 
cahseati, 

§ Horn. I in Levit. 
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return possiWe.* Nor should we, I think, here see (with 
Tertullianf and Clement of Alexandria) special allusion to 
the Holy Eucharist, but more generally to the festal joy and 
rejoicing which is in heaven at the sinner^s return, and no 
less in the Church on earth, and in his own heart also.J 

As in the preeeding parables, the shepherd summons his 
friends (ver. 6), and the woman her female neighbours (ver. 
9), so here the householder his servants, to be sharers in his 
joy. For the very nature of true joy is, that it runs over^ 
that it longs to impart itself : and if this be true of the joy 
on earth, how much more of the yet holier joy in heaven.§ 
And summoning them to rejoice, the father declares to them 
the ground of the joy in which they are invited to share. In 
the earthly household some might naturally be presumed to 
make part of the household now, who had not belonged to it 
at the time of the young man^s departu^’e. To them therefore 
it is needful to declare that this wanderer, whom they had 
beheld just now in the swineherd’s rags, was no less than a 
son of the house, and to be henceforth by them treated and 
honoured as such. And that there may be no doubt on this 
matter, the father solemnly reinstates him before them all 
in the honours of a son. This my so7i/^ he says — and then, 
comparing the present with the past, ^^was dead ;^ — for the 
state of sin is ever considered in Scripture as a state of death 
(1 John iii. 14; Matt. viii. 22; 1 Tim. v. 6; Ephes. ii. 1), 
and is alive again he was lost, and is found^^ (1 Pet. 
ii. 25) ; and since thus the lost was found, and the dead alive 
again, " they began to be men'yJ^ 

At this point the parable, like the two preceding, might 

* Augustine evades this difiiculty ; Tunc enim cuique [Christus] 
occiditur, cum credit occisum. 

•f De Pudic* 9. 

* I Arndt {De Vero Christ, ii. 8) : Hoc convivium innuit gaudium 
angelorum, sive vivijicantem, latijicantemt et coronantem misericordiam 
quam Ps. Ixiii. 5 ; Jes. Ixvi. 13, depingit. 

§ Origen {Horn. 23 in Lev.) on the words “ My feasts,” which there 
occur, asks : Habet ergo Deus dies festos suos ? Habet. Est enim ei 
magna festivitas humana salus. 
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have ended. But the two som*^ of ver. 11 had .already indi- 
cated a wider and further intention in this present than in 
those ; and complete as is this earlier part within itself^ yet is 
it also to form part of another and more complex whole^ and 
to derive new beauty from the contrast which is thus brought 
out between the large heart of God and the narrow grudging 
heart of man. For the purposes of this contrast the elder 
brother, who as yet has been named to us and no more, is now 
brought upon the scene. In the and occupied in the 

labours of the field, he knew nothing as yet of his brother's 
penitence, of his father^s joy. The festival had already begun, 
the gliadness was rising ever higher and higher, when, the 
tods of the day concluded, he was returning home, and as 
he drew nigh to the house he heard music and dancing/^ It 
would be alien, let me observe by the way, to the manners 
and feelings of the East, to suppose the guests themselves 
engaged in these diversions : they would but be listeners and 
spectators, the singers and dancers being hired for the occasion. 
It is not for nothing we are told he had been absent ^Hn the 
field for thus we learn that while his brother had been wast- 
ing all, his whole portion of goods, in riot abroad, he had been 
engaged at home, on his father^s ground, in pursuits of useful 
industry. Surprised at these unaccustomed sounds, ^^he called 
one of the servants, and asked what these things meantr With 
what delicate touches the ungenial character of the man is 
indicated already. He does not at once go in ; he does not 
take for granted that when his father makes a feast, there is 
matter worthy of making merry about. But, as if already 
determined to mislike what is proceeding, he prefers to remain 
without, and to learn from a servant the occasion of the joy j 
or, as he significantly puts it, what these things meant 
demanding an explanation, as if they required it. And then 
the tidings that his father had received his brother safe 
and sound, with the contemplation of his father^s joy, his 


^ How nice is the observance of all tho lesser propiieties of the 
narration. The father, in the midst of all his natural affection, is yet 
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brother's safety, instead of ’stirring up any gladness in his 
heart, move him rather to displeasure; he was angry and 
in place of rushing to that brothers arms, he ^^wovM not 
go 

Nor even when his father bore with him so far as to come 
out and entreat him, would he lay aside his displeasure, but 
loudly complained of the unfaimess with which he was treated, 
and the bounty which was bestowed upon his brotheris mis- 
conduct : these many years do I serve thee, neither trans- 

gressed I at any time thy commandment ; and yet thou never 
gavest me a kidj that I might make merry with my friends/^* 
And then he invidiously compares the fathers conduct to his 
brother ; This thy son’^ he says not, my brother, — which 
hath devoured thy living, again invidiously, for in a sense it 
was his own — with harlots, very probably, but only a pre- 
sumption on his part — as soon as he was come,^^ he says not, 
was returned,^ as of one who had now at length resumed his 
own place, but speaks of him as a stranger, — upon the first 
moment of his arrival, and after years, not of duty, but dis- 
obedience, — thou hast killed for him?^ not a kid merely, but 
the choicest calf in the stall. What would he have said, had 
he known all, and seen him arrayed in the best robe, and with 
all his other adornments, when this which alone he mentions, 

full of the moral significa^jce of his son's return — that he has come 
hack another person from what he was, when he went, or while he 
tarried in that far land ; he sees into the deeji of his joy, that he is 
receiving him now^ indeed a son, once dead but now alive, once lost 
to him and to God, but now found alike by both But the servant 
confines himself to the more external features of the case, to the fact 
that, after all he has gone through of excess and hardship, his father has 
yet received him safe and sound!' (vyiaiVoi^raszrsalvom et servatum, 
Plautus, Aulul. iv. 6, 11 ; salvom et sospitem, Cajpt. iv. 2, 93). Even if he 
could enter deeper into the matter, yet with a suitable discretion he 
confines himself to that w^hich falls plainly under his and every one’s 
eye. 

* Jerome {Ad Dam. Ep, 21), finding an emphasis in these last 
words, “ With my friends f asks of him ; Potest esse tibi aliqua jucun- 
ditas nisi patre tecum celebrante convivium ? Of. Bernaed, In Cant. 
Serm. xiv. 4. 

f This is one of Bengers fine and delicate notices ; Veniti dicit, ut 
de alieno loquens : non, rediit. 
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as it is all which he has learned from his informant, so moves 
his indignation ? 

It is too joyful an occasion for the father to take the just 
exception which he might have taken at the tone and temper 
of this remonstance. There shall not be, if he can help it, a 
cloud upon any brow; and instead of answering with aught of 
severity, he expostulates with the malcontent ; he would have 
him: see the unreasonableness of his complaint ; and does not 
fail to warn him that he is now, in fact, falling into the very 
sin of his brother, when he said, " Give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to He is feeling as though he did not 

truly possess what he possessed with his father, as though he 
must separate something off from his father’s stock, before he 
could call it truly his own. The father’s answer is a warn- 
ing against this evil, which lay at the root of the elder bro- 
ther’s speech, though it had spoken out more plainly in the 
younger’s : /Sfo/i, thou art ever with me, and all that I have 
is thine and then he makes him see the unloving spirit, 
out of which his discontent proceeded ; It was meet that we 
should make merry and be glad; for this thy brother^^ (not 
merely " my as thou hast ungraciously put it, but thy 
brother, kinned to thee, and to whom therefore thy kindness 
is due) — he was dead, and is alive again,^ was lost, and is 
found/^ 

What success the father’s expostulations met, we are not 
told. Whether we shall assume them to have been successful 
or not will, in fact, be mainly determined by the interpreta- 
tion which we give to this concluding portion of th6 parable. 
Those who see in the younger brother the Gentile, and there- 
fore in the elder the Jew,t certainly find this portion of it 
encumbered with fewer diflBiculties than such as deny that its 
primary purpose can be to set forth their history, and their 
relations to one another and to God. As in the interpreta- 


* ScHOETTGEN, BoT. Ileh. vol. i. p. 877. 

f See in Augustine {Qu(B8t. Evang. ii. qu. 83) a most ingenious 
inteipretation of the parable in this spmt. 
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tioii which I have here sought to establish, the correctness of 
such application, as the primary at least, has been denied, it 
will be needful to look elsewhere for a solution of the difficul- 
ties, which are indeed the same which meet us in the parable 
of the Labourers in the A^ineyard. They resolve themselves 
into this single one, — Is thdr righteousness, whom the elder 
brother represents, real or not? If real, how can this be 
reconciled with his contumacy towards his father, and his 
unloving spirit towards his brother ?* • For does the true be- 
liever accuse God of injustice in his dealings with men ? do^ 
he grudge, and not rather rejoice, when one who has de- 
parted more widely, it may be, than himself, is brought home 
to the true fold ? How, again, does the supposition that his 
righteousness was real, agree with the aim of this part of 
the parable, which is directed against the Pharisees, whose 
righteousness for the most part was not such, but feigned 
and hypocritical ? But on the other side, if it is not real, how 
docs this fall in with the course of the history, according to 
which the elder brother had remained ever in his father^s 
house, or with his uncontradicted assertion concerning his own 
continued obedience, or with the meed of approbation, the 
assurances of favour, which he receives from his father^s lips ? 

Each determination of the question is embarrassed with 
difficulties ; and that certainly with considerable, though per- 
haps not with the greatest^ which is adopted by Jerome,t by 
Theophylact, and by others, namely, that by the elder son the 
Pharisees are signified, whose righteousness was feigned and 
hypocritical^ — that his assertions concerning his own con- 
tinued obedience are suffered to pass uncontradicted, because. 


* Jerome’s reply to Damasus {B'p. 21), which has been more than 
once referied to, is very remarkable, as showing how the difficulties 
which press upon this part of the parable were felt quite as strongly 
in the Church in his time as now. ^t was just this question which 
Damasus had asked : Nunquid persona justi tarn immanis invidia 
poterit coaptari ? And Theophylact calls the question about the elder 
son, TO iroXvdpvWrfToy (rjrrjfia. 

t Christ, he says, portrays the Pharisees, non quales erant, sed 
quales esse debuerant. Theophylact calls them icaff hfcddetriv Shaioi, 


T. P. 


£ £ 
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even granting them to be true, the case would not be altered, 
the father arguing with him e concesso ;* Be it so, that is 
not the subject now in hand ; allowing your obedience to have 
been without interruption, your works always to have been 
well-pleasing in my sight, yet ought you in love to rejoice that 
your brother has returned to us once more, and to be well 
pleased at this abounding gladness with which he is welcomed 
home.” At the same time there seems a possible middle 
course, which shall esaape the embarrassments undoubtedly 
perplexing this as well as the opposite scheme of interpreta- 
tion ; which is, that we see in those whom the elder brother 
represents, a low, but not altogether false, form of legal 
righteousness. He is one who has been kept by the law from 
gross offences; he has been occupied, though in a servile 
spirit, in the works of that law. For so, no doubt, had it been 
with not a, few of the Pharisees. Many were hypocrites; 
but also many of them sincerely, though in much blindness 
of heart, followers after righteousness (Rom. x. 1, 3). The 
righteousness indeed was of a low sort,t in the strivings after 
which, being mostly external, they attained to no deep self- 
acquaintance, no knowledge of the plague of their own hearts 
such as should render them mild and merciful to others, no 
insight into the breadth of that law which they professed to 
keep, such as should thoroughly abase- them before God. Of 
this class inay have been some of the murmurers here ; persons 
not utterly to be rejected, nOr the good in them to be utterly 
denied ; but who had need rather to be shown what was faulty, 
deficient, narrow, and lovdess in their service; — to Ife invited 
to renounce their servile for a filial spirit, and to enter into 
the nobler liberties of that Church and kingdom which Christ 
was establishing upon earth. And in this sense we must then 
understand the fatheris invitation to the elder' son to come in. 
^itherto he had been labouring m the field , but now he is 

^ Jerome : Non ccfnfirmavit yera esse quw dixerat filius, sed iras- 
centem aliS. ratione compescuit 

t Salmeron . Intclligamus voros justos, sed mediocres. 

J Ambrose : Terrenis operibbs occupatus, ignorans qusB sunt 
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invited to a festival. They whose work for God had hitherto 
been servile, the hard taskwork of the law, are invited now to 
enter into the joy of the Lord, the freedom of the Spirit.* 
This part of the parable will then be as much a preaching of 
the Gospel of the kingdom to the legalist, as the earlier part 
of it had been to the gross sinner ; — as love to the one spoke 
there, so love to the other here. 

The elder son^s reply to the father’s invitation (ver, 29, 
30), and especially those words, yet thou never gavest me a 
kid/^ show too plainly that he whom that son represents is 
ignorant of the nature of that kingdom to which he is invited. 
He is looking for certain definite rewards of his obedience, to 
the getting of something from God, in preference to possessing 
all things in God.f Instead of feeling it his true reward, that 
he had been ever with his father, he rather would plead this 
as establishing his claim to some other reward. | Ita the 
father’s reply, ^^Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have 
is thine/^ we must be careful that we place the emphasis on 
the right word, for without this we shall entirely miss the 
meaning. It is not, Son, thou art ever with me,” as though 
the contrast was drawn between him and the younger son 
who for so long had not been with his father ; but we should 
read rather, Son, thou art ever with me,” setting the em- 
phasis on the concluding words. ^^What -need to talk of 
other friends? thou art ever with a better than them all, 
with myself. Why shouldest thou have expected a kid, when 
all that I have is thine To make the first clause of the 
sentence an honourable recognition of his past obedience, or 
the second a promise that he shall inherit all things,” is an 
entire missing and marring of the whole. Bather in the first 

Spiritus Dei. But Augustine (Enarr, in Ps, cxxxvUi^ rather more 
favourably : Significat sanctos in lege faoientes opera et prsecepta legig. 

* Augustine : Ad perfruitionem potioris atque jocundioris exti}- 
tationis invitat. 

f Augustine : Non dicit pater, Omnia poiagides, sed, Omnia mea 
tua sunt. 

I He should have felt, in Bernard’s words : ' Ipse retributor, ipsg 
retributio nostra, nec aliud jam quam ipsum expectamus ab ipso. 
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words lies the keenest, though at the same time the most 
loving, rebuke : Am not I to thee more than all besides 
in the second the most earnest warning : What is mine is 
thine, if only thou wilt so regard it ; what can I do for thee, 
if thy fellowship in my things fails to make thee feel rich 
And how wonderfully do these last words, All that I have 
is tfdne” declare to us the true nature of the rewards of the 
kingdom. The elder son, no doubt, had thought that what 
was given to his brother was taken from him ; but in the 
free kingdom of love one has not less, because another has 
more ; but all is possessed by each. The fountain of God^s 
grace is not as a little scanty spring in the desert, round 
which thirsty travellers need strive and struggle^ muddying 
the waters with their feet, pushing one another away, lest 
those waters be drawn dry by others before they come to 
partake of them themselves; but a mighty inexhaustible 
rivet, on the'^banks of which all may stand, and where none 
need^grudge lest, if others drink largely and freely, there will 
not emugh remain for themselves. To each of his true 
servants and children the Lord says, as the father did to 
his elder son, " All that I have is thine If any then is 
straitened, and counts that he has not enough, he is straitened, 
as the elder son here, not in God, but in himself, and in his 
own narrow and grudging heart. 

There is abundant reason why nothing should be said con- 
cerning the issue of the father^s attempt to remove the sullen 
dissatisfaction of his son. That could not yet be told, even as 
it was yet uncertain wheth^ th% scribes and Pharisees myight 
not, as well as the publicans and harlots, be won to repent- 
ance ; which indeed, though of another kind and for other 
sins, they needed quite as ^uch as did 4hose. The Lord, 
not distinctly declaring that the elder son sullenly refused to 
the last to enter in, or that he was finally excluded for his 

Augustine, on these words, says : Sic enim perfectis et purgatis 
ac jam immortalibus filiis habentur onmia, ut sint omnium singula, 
et omnia singulorum : ut cnim cupiditas^ nihil sine angusti^, ita nihil 
cum angustiS. caritas tenet. 
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contumacy^ intimated to these^ that as yet the kingdom of 
God was not closed against them ; that they too, as well as 
the publicans and sinners, were invited and summoned to 
leave their low, poor, and formal service, the elements of 
the world^^ (Gal. iv. 3), and to enter into the glorious liberties 
of the kingdom of Christ ; that they too were guests invited 
to that spiritual festival wherein He should manifest his glory, 
changing the weak and watery elements of that old dispensa- 
tion into the generous and gladdening wme of the new (John 
ii. 1-11). 

It is impossible indeed to read the parable without an 
ominous presentiment that the elder brother does refuse to 
the end, and after his father’s remonstrances, to go in. In 
this sense the parable was fearfully fulfilled, and on the largest 
scale, when the Jews in the apostolic age would take no part 
in the great festival of reconciliation with which the Gentile 
world’s reception into the kingdom of heaven wtlfe being cele- 
brated. How may we read all through the ^cts (xiii. 45 ; 
xiv. 19 ; xvii. 5, 13 ; xviii. 13) a commentary on thki state- 
ment, he would not go and that, because hjs brother 
was received so freely with music and with dancing. If he too 
had been submitted first to a painful apprenticeship of the law, 
if he too had been sent to work in the field, it might have 
been another thing (Acts xv. 1). But that he should be thus 
made free of the kingdom of God, and brought into the fes- 
tival at once — this was more than the elder brother could 
bear. Numbers stayed openly and sullenly without. Others, 
as the Ebionites, only pretended to go in, or went in under a 
mistaken supposition that, it should be as in their narrow 
hearts they desired (Gal. ii. 13-14), and, discovering their 
error, presently withdrew themselves again.* Yet while all 
this is true, we Gentiles must not forget that the whole 
matter will be reversed at the end of the present dispensation, 

* Augustine {Serm, inedd ,) ; Irascitur frater major . . . Stomachati 
sunt Judsei venire gentes de tanto couipendip, nullis impositis one- 
ribus legis, non dolore circumcisioius camaUs, in peccato accipere 
baptismum salutarem. 
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and the parts so shifted, that it will be we who then shall be 
in danger of playing the part of the elder brother j the which 
we shall do, if we grudge at the largeness of the grace 
bestowed upon the Jew, who is now the prodigal, feeding 
upon husks, far away from his heavenly Father's house* 
(Hos. iii. 4, 6). 


• Cajetan*s view of the elder brother and his anger is very in- 
teresting, and I am not aware that any interpreter, except indeed 
Jerome, and he but slightly, has brought it forward. He speaks first 
of the joy and consolation which the penitent sinner often finds at his 
first return unto God, “ the musk and dancing /’ — for him all the gloiies 
of the Gospel have the freshness of novelty, and, for a while, an over- 
powering gladness, -which they cannot have for one who has ever con- 
tinued in the ways of the Lord. The joy of the latter haiSlndecd been 
infinitely greater than this one buist of gladness, but it has been 
spread over a far larger space of time : — so that seeing the exultation 
of the newly converted, he may be tempted for a moment to ask, with 
a transient feeling of discontent, why to him also is not given this 
burst of exuliing joy? why for him the fatted calf has been never 
slain?— But the answer is, because he has been ever with his father, 
because father’s possessions are, and have been always, his. His 
joy therefore is soberer and more solid, — not the suddenly sw^elhng 
mountlin cataract, but the deep, though smooth and silent, iiver : 
and what is given to the other, is given to him just because he is a 
beginner. And Cajetan concludes his very interesting explanation of 
the whole parable with these woi'ds: Adveito hic, piudens lector, 
Deum quandoque novitor poenitentes afficcre magna consolatione 
interni gaudii, donee firmentur in via Dei ; . . ha3C autem non sunt 

msgoris pcrfectionis fructus, sed deheise queedam seu blanditi® cobles- 
tis Patns, quae perfectionbus multis negantui. This view was a very 
favourite one with the Mystics, who observed how in the festivals 
the first and eighth days, that is, their beginnings and their glorious 
consummations, were commonly the days of chiefest gladness ; and 
they compare these joys to sugared dainties, with which those who 
are as it were children in spintual things are first allured into 
Christ’s school. Volrnar [De Spirit Perfect) uses a like image: 
Hase itaque devotionis gratia infantibus dari solet, ut ad bona 
opera per earn iucitentur ; quemadmodum venaticis canibus in prin- 
cipio solet gustus ferarum captarum prsebeii, ut ad venandum eo 
fortius insistant,-— Before leaving this parable, I -would just take 
notice of a very interesting allegory, called, but incorrectly, a parable, 
and founded upon this, which appears among the works of St. Ber- 
nard, but is by his Benedictine editors (vol. i. p. 1251) attributed to 
some other author. 
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THE UNJUST STEWARD, 


Ltoe xvi. 1-9. 

^HIS parable^ whose difficulties no one, who has seriously 
considered, can underrate, — difficulties which Cajetan 
found so great that he gave up the matter in despair, affirm- 
ing a solution impossible, — has been the subject of manifold, 
and tho8e«ifce most opposite, interpretations. I cannot doubt, 
however, that many interpreters have, if I may so say, “ over- 
run their game,^' and that we have here simply a parable of 
Christian prudence, — Christ exhorting us to use the world and 
the world’s goods, so to speak, against itself, and /or God. 
I shall not attempt to render a complete account^ alT I9ie 
interpretations to which it has been submitted; since that 
would be an endless task ;* but as I go through the parable 
shall note what parts of it those interpreters, who have the 
best right to be heard, have considered its key-words, and the 
meanings which they have made the whole to render up, 
noting at the same time what seem the weak and udsatisfac- 
tory points in those explanations which I shall reject. 

The Lord, having finished the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, did not break off the conversation, but, — it is probable, 
after a short pause, which He allowed that his words might 
sink down into the hearts of his hearers,— resumed; not now, 
however, addressing his words any more to the gainsayers and 
opposers, but to those who heard Him gladly and willingly, to 
" his disciples/’ as we are (ver. 1) expressly told. We must 

* Sclireitcr, m a work entirely devoted to this parable {Explio. 
Parah. de Improbo (Earn. Eescriptio; Lips. 1803), gives an appalling 
list of explanations offered, and a brief analysis and judgment of them 
all ; hut I have not been able to derive much assistance from the book. 
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not by these his disciples^^ understand exclusively the twelve 
(see Luke vi. 18) ; nor yet on the other hand make them to 
include the multitude^ in a certain degree well affected to the 
doctrine and person of Christ, yet at the same time hanging 
loosely upon Him, — ^following Him from place to place, but as 
yet not having joined themselves without reserve to Him as 
their master and lord. They rather are the body of those who 
had attached themselves to Him to be taught of Him, whom 
his word had found out in the deep of their spirits, and who, 
having left the world’s service, had decidedly passed over into 
the ranks of his people. To them, to the disciples^^ so 
understood, the parable was addressed ; for them too it was 
meant ; since it is scarcely probable, as some would have it, 
that the Lord was speaking to them, but at the Pharisees. 
These last, it is true, were also hearers of the Lord’s words 
(ver. 14), but the very mention of them as such excludes them 
from being the persons to whom i# was primarily addressed, 
Chlrist may have intended, — it would seem most likely He did 
intend, — some of his shafts to glance off upon them, while yet 
it was not at them that they were originally aimed. We shall 
presently see that in relation to, at least, one of the exposi- 
tions which are offered, it will be important to have fixed in 
om minds for whom above all the parable was meant. 

Th^re was a certain rich many which had a stewardy ^ — 
not a land-bailiff* merely, but a ruler over all his goods, such 

* And therefore not villicus, which the Vulgate has, nor yet dispen- 
sator, which is a cashier. The inaccuracy of the hrst expression is 
noted and corrected by Jerome {E-p. 121, qu. C), who at the same time 
gives a good account of what were the steward’s duties: Villicus pro- 
pne villte gubemator est, unde nomen accepit. OlKovofiog autem tarn 
pecunia? quam frugum, et omnium quse dominus possidet, dispensator. 
See, too, Ad Emtoch. Ep xxu. 35 ; and for much information on the 
subject, IVir. Greswkll’s Exp. of the Par, vol. iv. p. 3, and Beckeb's 
Charihles, vol, ii. p. 37. Procurator would be the best translation (see 
Becker’s Gallus, vol. j p. 109). In Bie pictures lately discovered in 
the Egyptian tombs, the steward is seen often with all his writing- 
materials, taking an exact note of the amount of the haiwest, before it 
is stored in the granaiies ^Bucher Mosers undMgypteriy 

p. 23); which is something to the po^t here, as the same person 
would naturally have the oversight of the outgoings as well. 
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as was Eliezer in the house of Abraham (Gen. xxiv. 2-12), 
and Joseph in the house of Potiphar (Gen xxxix. 4). It was 
one of the main duties of such a steward to dispense their 
portions of food to the dijfferent members of the household 
(Luke xii, 42), to give the servants or slaves their portion in 
due season, — a duty sometimes undertaken by the diligent 
mistress of a house (Prov. xxxi. 15). And the same ^as ac-^ 
cused unto him that he had wasted^ his goods not, we may 
certainly conclude, through mere carelessness, but himself de- 
riving an unrighteous gain from the waste and injury which 
his master^s property endured in his hands. This of the lord 
needing that his steward's ill conduct should reach his ears 
through a third party, belongs to the earthly setting forth of 
the truth; yet it finds its parallel, Gen. xviii. 30, 31. There 
is not the slightest ground for supposing, as some have done, 
that the steward was falsely and calumniously accused. It 
lies not in the word, lor ihe same is used Dan. iii. 8, where 
it is said that certain Chaldseans came near and accused the 
Jews ; yet it was not falsely that they accused them of having 
refused to worship the golden image ; nor had Daniel himself 
been calumniously accused (vi. 24) of having knelt and prayed, 
and given thanks before his God;t malignantly it might be, 
and in each case was, and so much lie^ in the word, but not 
falsely. No support then is to be found in this word for their 
view, who would in a greater or less measure clear the cha- 
racter of the steward, t Indeed his own words (ver. 3) contain 


Tlif'i'e ->061118 no reason why we should have shared the error of 
the Vulgate, (juasi dissipasset, when it is plain from the present (wc 
ZiaffKopTriiijjy) of the original, that it is no past, hut an actual and 
present, unfaithfulness to his trust with which he is charged. 

I* Hero also the same word (hiafidXKut) is used in the Septuagint 
by which St. Luke here expresses the accusation against the steward. 
Cf. 2 Macc. iii. 11 . He was, as the Vulgate has it, difiamatus, but not, 
at least in our present use of the word, defamed. 

J As for instance Schleiermacher, who says : “ The right view of 
this parable is to be sure very much perverted, if the steward, who, 
after all, has not committed any breach of trust (?) on his own ac- 
count, nor was charged with it, is notwithstatiding to be termed oIkov. 
T. alidaQi and we will not make up our minds to leave oiKovdyoc with- 
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an implicit acknowledgment of his guilt: he evidiently re- 
nounces at once any hope of clearing himself of the charge i 
and his after-conduct^ his scheme for helping himself out of 
his difficulties, will warrant no other conclusion, hut that the 
accusation, though it might have been brought against him 
by some enemy and from malicious motives, yet was one with 
most entire foundation in the truth. 

Hereupon his lord called him, and said unto him, How 
is it that I hear this of thee This is not examination, but 
rather the expostulation of indignant surprise, — of thee,^ 
whom I had trusted so far, to whom I had committed so 
much: Give an account of thy stewardship; for thou mayest 
be no longer steward?^ Those who, like Anselm, see in the 
parable the history of the rise and progress and fruits of re- 
pentance, lay much stress upon these words, How is it that 
1 hear this of thee This remonstrance is for them the voice 
of God speaking to the sinner, and convincing him of sin, 
bringing home to his conscience that he has had a steward- 
ship, and has been abusing it ; and the threat, Thou mayest 

out an epithet and to refer this dhixlag to kwyvtaEy [against this con- 
struction see WiNLii’s Orammatikj p. 185] : and if the master t\ho 
treats his seivant in so veiy ai’bitraiy a way, and discharges him, 
without inquiry, upon a secret information, and who besides discovers 
no higher nieasuie by which he judges of human actions than pru- 
dence, if this character is all along considei’cd a blameless man ” But 
it is very difficult to see what Schleiermacher would gain for his 
scheme by the altered construction. “ The lord praised live steward 
for hu injustice f comes pretty neaily to the same thing as, “ The lord 
praised the unjust steuardf* and with such analogous Hebrew phrases 
as papuyd Tijg d^iKiac^ Kpirijg Tfjg d^ixlag (Luke xviii. 6), aKpoar^g 
ETnXrjfffjioyfjg (Jam, i. 25), he will scarcely persuade that the ordinaiy 
and natural collocation of the words is to be abandoned, even to help 
out his marvellous interpretation of the pai’able, according to which 
the rich householder is the Romans, the steward the publicans, and 
the debiois the Jewish people; the lesson it contains being, “ If the 
publicans show tliemselves mild and indulgent towards their nation, 
the Romans will in their hearts praise them, and they who have now 
lost all favour with their countrymen will by them be favoumbly 
receiyed.” But in what sense, it may be asked, could a coming into 
favour with the Jewish people, themselves no longer in favour with 
God, be termed a reception into everlasting habitations? 

* Wetstein: Mirantis; dete! quern procuratorem constitui. 
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he no longer steward/* is in like manner a bringing home to 
him, by sickness or by some other means, that he will soon be 
removed from his earthly stewardship, and have to render an 
account! He feels that he cannot answer God one thing in a 
thousand, and that when once he is thus removed, there will 
be no help for him : he cannot dig, for the night will have 
come in which no man can work; and he will be ashamed to 
beg for that mercy, which he knows will then be refused. 
Consistently with this view, they see in the lowering of the 
bills, not a further and crowning act of unrighteousness on his 
part, but the first act of his righteousness, the dealing of one 
who now seeks, while he has time, to do good with that which 
is committed to him, to lay out the thiogs in his power not 
with merely selfish aims, but in acts of chanty and kindness, to 
scatter for God rather than for himself, to heap up. in heaven 
and not on earth. The dishonesty of the act they get over, 
either by giving this lowering of the bills altogether a mystical 
meaning, and so refusing to contemplate it in the letter at all, 
or in a way of which we shall presently have to take notice. 
He is still called, they say, the ^^mijusV* steward (ver. 8), not 
because he remains such, but because of his former unrighte- 
ousness ; he bears that name for the encouragement of peni- 
tents. It is as much as to say. Though he had been this 
unrighteous ungodly man beforetime, he yet obtained now 
praise and commendation from his lord. He retained the 
title, as did Matthew that of ^Hhc publican^^ (Matt. x. 3), even 
after he had become an Apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ,* in 
per])etual remembrance of the grace of God which had found 

* So the author of a sermon in the Bened. edit, of St. Bernard 
(vol. ii. p. 714), who gives this as the sum of the parable ; Multa laude 
est digiius, qui relicto errore piistinse conversationis, diviti Deo satis- 
faciens redit ad gratiarn; and Anselm {Horn. 12), who, however, sees 
in the steward only an unfaithful ruler in the Church, not eveiy man 
to whom a dispensation has been committed, which he has been 
abusing ; — he says : Laudaii a domino meruit ; et nos ergo laudemus 
eum, .... nec eum in aliquo, priusquam correctus est, audeamus 
reprehendere, ut htec putemus in his quBe erga debitores egit domino 
fraudem fecisse, sed potius credamus eum in his lucra domini sui 
prudenti consilio qusBsisse, et ejus voluntatem implesse. 
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him in that mean employment, and out of that had raised him 
to so great a dignity ; as in like manner we have Zenas the 
lawyer (Tit. iii. 13) ; Bahab the harlot (Heb. xi. 31) j Simon the 
leper (Matt, xxvi. 6) ; not that such they were now, but that 
such they once had been. Against all this it may be replied 
that there is nothing in the man’s counsels with himself that 
the smallest change of mind, the slightest repentance, — 
no recognition of guUt, no acknowledgment of a trust abused, 
no desire expressed henceforward to be found faithful, but 
only an utterance of selfish anxiety concerning his future lot, 
of fear lest poverty and distress may come upon him ; and the 
explanation, however ingenious, of his being still characterized 
(ver. 8) as the ^^unjusf^ steward, is quite unsatisfactory; neither 
^^publican^^ nor ^^lawyer^^ conveyed of necessity a sentence of 
moral reprobation. 

But now follow his counsels with himself; and first his 
confession of an utter inability any where to find help : his 
past softness of life has unfitted him for labour: his pride 
forbids him to beg (Ecclus. xl. 28). Yet this helplessness en- 
dures not long ; he knows what he will do ; and has rapidly 
conceived a plan whereby to make provision against that time 
of need and destitution which is now so near at hand. If his 
determination is not honest, it is at any rate promptly taken; 
and this is part, no doubt, of the skill for which he gets 
credit, — that he was not brought to a nonplus, but quickly 
found a way of escape from his distresses. I am resolved 
what to do, that when I am put out of the stewardship,"^ they 
may receive me into their houses, as one from whom they have 
received kindnesses, and who, therefore, may trust to find 
hospitable entertainment among them, — a miserable prospect, 
as the son of Sirach declares (xxix. 22-28), yet better than 
utter destitution and want. 

Hereupon follows the collusion between him and his lord^s 
debtors. They owed, it seems, to the householder, — at least 

^ ★ In the Vulgate : Aniotus a vilUciitione ; but Tertullian in far 
happier Latin : ab actu summotiis. 
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the two whose cases* aa^e instanced, and who are evidently 
brought forward as representatives of many more,— just as but 
three servants are named out of the ten (Luke xix. 18), to 
whom pounds had been intrusted, — the one a hundred mea- 
sures of oil, and the other a hundred measures of wheat. It is 
not likely that they were tenants of his, who paid their rents 
in kind, which rents were now by the steward lowered, and the 
leases tampered with ; the name " debtor^^ seems not to point 
that way. Again, the enormous amount* of the oil and the 
wheat, both of them costly articles (see Prov. xxi. 17), makes 
it equally unlikely that these debtors^^ were poorer neigh- 
bours or dependents, whom the rich householder had supplied 
with means of living in the shape of food, — not, however, as a 
gift, but as a loan, taking from them an acknowledgment, and 
meaning to be repaid, when they had the ability. Bather we 
might assume the foregoing transactions by which these men 
came into the relation of debtors to the rich man, to have been 
of this kind, — that he, having large possessions, and therefore 
large incomings from the fruits of the earth, had sold, through 
his steward, a portion of such upon credit to these debtors, — 
merchants, or other factors, — ^and they had not as yet made 
their payments. They had given, however, their bills, or notes 
of hand, acknowledging the amount which they had received, 
in wliich amount they owned themselves to stand indebted 
to him. These, which had remained in the steward's keep- 
ing, he now returns to them , — Take thy bill /^\ — bidding 
them to alter them, or to substitute others in their room, in 


* The word “ measure'" in our translation, which may be a small or 
a large quantity, fails to intimate this. Better Tyndal and Cranmer, 
who give it, “ tuns of oil” (the Rhendsh, pipes), and “ quarters of wheat.” 
It is exactly this quantity, one hundred cors of wheat, which, in one 
of the apocryphal gospels, where every thing is on a gigantic scale, as 
with those whose only notion of greatness is size, the child Jesus re- 
ceived in return for a single grain of wheat which he had pljmted in 
the ground (Thilo’s God, Apocryph. p. 802) 

f Fp(i/x/ia=x£cpoypa0ov (Col. ii. 14)s=ypojLt/iarciov 6 /l(oXq- 

yqTiKoVy by the Vulgate happily translated, cautio. See the Dkt. t)/ 
Or. and Rom. Antt. s. v. Interest of money, p 624 
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which they confess themselves to have received much smaller 
amounts of oil and wheat than was actually the case, and con* 
sequently to be so much less in the rich man^s debt than they 
truly were. To one debtor he remits half, to another the fifth, 
of his debt ; by these difierent proportions teaching us, say 
those who justify his conduct, and even some who do not, that 
charity is not to be a blind profuseness, exhibited without 
respect of the neecis, greater or smaller, of those who are its 
objects, but ever to be exercised with consideration and discre- 
tion,* — that the hand is to be opened to some more widely 
than to others. 

In this lowering of the bills, Vitringaf finds the key of the 
parable, and proposes the following interpretation, which de- 
serves to be recorded, if for nothing else, yet for its exceeding 
ingenuity. The rich man is God, the steward the Pharisees, 
or generally the ecclesiastical leaders of the people, to whom 
was committed a stewardship of the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven. But they were accused by the prophets, as by 
Ezek. xxxiv. 2, Mai. ii. 8, and lastly by Christ Himself, that 
they neglected their stewardship, used the power committed 
to them, not for the glory of God, but for purposes of self-ex- 
altation and honour, — that they wasted his goods . They 
feel the justice of this accusation, and that they are not in the 
grace of their Lord, and only outwardly belong to his kingdom. 
Therefore they now seek to make themselves friends of others, 
of the debtors of their Lord, of sinful men ; and this they do, 
acting as though they still possessed authority in the things 
of his kingdom. And the device by which they seek to make 
these friends is, by lowering the standard of righteousness and 
obedience, inventing convenient glosses for the evading of the 
strictness of God^s law, allowing men to say, It is a gifP^ 
(Matt. XV. 6 ), suffering them to put away their wives on any 


* Thus Gregory the Great, who quotes from Gen. iv. : Si recte 
offeras, et non recte dividas, pecc&sti. 

f ErMar, d. Parah p. 921, seq. This seems to have been the 
standing interpretation of the Cocceiaa school, for see Deyling’s 
Sac. vol. V. p. 386 
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flight excuse (Luke xvi, 18), and by various devices making 
slack the law of God (Matt xxiii. 16); by indulgences^^ in 
fact — ^thus obtaining for tiiemselves favour and an interest with 
men, and still keeping, although God^s grace was withdrawn 
from them, their hold on men, and retaining their advantages, 
their honours, and their peculiar privileges. This interpreta- 
tion has one attraction, that it gives a distinct meaning to the 
lowering of the bills , — fVrite fifty Write fourscore 
which very few other® do. The moral will then be no other 
than is commonly and rightly drawn from the parable; 
prudent as are these children of the present world, but provide 
for yourselves not temporary friends, but everlasting habita- 
tions: they use heavenly things for earthly objects; but do 
you reverse the case, and show how earthly things may be 
used for heavenly.^^* 

Connected with this view is that of the writer of an elabo- 
rate article in a modern German Review.f He conceives the 

^ Witli tlic interpretation of tliese words as being a lowering of 
the standard of obedience veiy nearly agrees the use of the parable 
which is made in the Liher 8 Joanms Apocryphns, a religious book of 
the Albjgenses, republished m Thilo’s Codex Apocryphus, p. 884, seq. 
It is "With the very question which the stewaid here puts to the debtors, 
“ How much oiieU thou unto my loul and vith the bidding, “ Wnte 
“ Write fourscore,"' that Satan is introduced as tempting and 
seducing the inferior angels (blandiendo angclos invisibihs Patris). 
The very ingenious exposition of the parable by Gaudentius, bishop 
of Brescia, a cotemporary of St. Ambrose, is in the same line. He 
says : Villicns iniquitatis Diabolus intelligendus est, qui in seculo re- 
lictus est, lit immunitatem [immanitatem ?] ejus villi ci fugientes ad 
pietatem Dei supiiliciter curramus. Hie dissipat facultates Domini, 
quaudo in nos grassatur, qui portio Domini sumus. Hie excogitat 
quomodo valeat debitores Domini, h.e. peccatis involutes non solum 
aperto prselio persequi, sed sub obtentu fallacis benevolentise, bland& 
fraude decipere, quo magis eum in domos suas falsS, benignitate se- 
ducti recipiant, cum ipso in aetemum judicandi. . . . Hie debita con- 
servorum suorum relaxare se false promittit, dum vel in fide vel in 
opere peccantibus variam pollicetur indulgentiam . . . Laudafc [Sal- 
vator] astutiam villici minaciter simul et providenter. Minaciter qui- 
dem, cum vocabulo iniquitatis pessimam Diaboli prudentiam con- 
demnat : providenter autem, dum contra argumentorum ejus consilia 
discipulos audientes confirmat, ut omni cautell. atque prudentii tarn 
callido atque prudenti inimico repugaent. 

t Zyro, in the TheoL 8tud. m. Krit, for 1881, p. 776, He had been, 
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parable to have been meant for the scribes and Pharisees—^ 
only that he makes it to contain counsel for them, — ^the unjust 
steward is set forth for them to copy ; while Vitringa made it 
to contain a condemnation of them. They were the ministers 
of a dispensation which was now coming to a close ; and when 
in its room the kingdom of Christ was set up, then their much- 
abused stewardship would be taken away from them." The 
parable exhorts them, during that little while intervening 
between the announcement and actual execution of this pur- 
pose of God^s, to cultivate that spirit which alone would give 
them an entrance ^Hnto everlasting habitations,^^ into the king- 
dom not to be moved, — the spirit, that is, which they so much 
lacked, of mildness and love and meekness toward all men, 
their fellow-sinners. This spirit and the works which it would 
prompt, he affirms, are fitly set forth under the image of' a 
remission of debts* — and those, debts due to another, since it 
is against God that primarily every sin is committed. Such 
a spirit as this, of love and gentleness toward all men, flows 
out of the recognition of our own guilt, which recognition the 
writer finds in the absence on the steward's part of all attempts 
to justify or excuse himself. The same temper which would 
prompt them to these works of love and ^ace would fit them 
also for an entrance into the everlasting habitations, the coming 
kingdom, which, unlike that dispensation now ready to vanish 
away, should endure tor ever. But how, it may be urged. 


however, though he seems not to *know it, long ago anticipated by 
Salmeroii (Serm in Evang Bar, p. 231) : Quia enim sciibse et Pliarissei 
cum lege et sacerdotio in promptu erant, ut deficerent . . hortatur 
Dominus ut dent operam, ne austere cum peccatoribus procedant, . . . 
ut ita sibi proeparent amicos, qui eos in Evangelium reoipiant. 

* Weisse {Evang, Gesch. vol. ii. p. 162, seq.) brings forward, as 
though it were a great discovery of his own, and all that was wanted 
for the easy explanation of the parable, this view^ tliat the lowering of 
the bills is the image here under which, not acts of bounty and.love 
with the temporal mammon, but the spiritual act of the forgiveness of 
sins, is represented. He owns, however, that he cannot bring this 
into agreement with ver. 9, “ Make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, and the words in italics he therefore includes 
in brackets, being “ convinced that Jesus never spoke them” ! 
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shall this interpretation be reconciled with the words, "He 
said also unto his disciples , with which the Evangelist intro- 
duced the parable ?* it will then plainly be addressed not to 
them, but to the scribes and Pharisees. 

But to return ; — with these new acts of unrighteousness 
this child of the present world filled up the short interval 
between his threatened and his actual dismissal from his office. 
It is not said that he attempted to conceal the fraudulent 
arrangement which he was making, or that he called hfe lord^s 
debtors together secretly , — whether it was that he trusted they 
would keep counsel, being held together by a common interest 
and by the bands of a common iniquity, — or whether he thus 
falsified the accounts, fearing neither God nor man, careless 
whether the transaction were blown abroad or not ; as being 
now a desperate man, who had no character to lose, and who 
was determined to brave the matter, confident that there would 
be no redress for his lord, when the written documents testi- 
fied against him. This latter seems to me the most probable 
supposition — that the thing was done openly and in the face 
of day,t and that the arrangement was such as, from some 


* Not very unlike this is the exiilanation given by Teitullian {Be 
Fiigd in Persea 13), only that ho makes the exhortation to be addressed 
to the entile Jewibh people, and not to the spiritual chiefs ot the nation 
alone: Facile autem vobis amicos de inammona, quoinodo intelli- 
gondum tit parabola pnemissa doceat, ad populum Judaicum dicta, 
qui comniihsani sibi rationom Domini cum male administrasset, de- 
beret de mammona) hominibus, quod nos eramus, amicos sibi potius 
prospicere quain inimicos, et relcvare nos a debitis peccatorum, quibus 
Deo dotinebamur, si nobis de dominica rationo conferrent, ut cum 
coepisset ab hnjus deficere gratia, ad nostram fidem refugieiites re- 
ciperentur in tabernacula seterna. 

\ His words to the debtors, “ Sit down quickly and write,” may 
appear to some characteristic of a man who wished to huddle over the 
matter as fast as possible, for feai* of discovery ; — so Bengel explains 
them: Tax^wc, laptim, furtim; and Maldonatus: Quod dicit cite, 
hominis mihi fraudulent! et male agentis esse videtur, timentis ne in 
Bcelere deprehendatur, ne quis, dum adulterantur litterae, superveniat. 
But there is another fair explanation, that they are the words of a 
man who feels that what is to be done, must be done at once — that 
today he has means to help himself, while tomorrow they willjiave 
passed from his hands. The transactioh was evidently not with the 
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cause or other, being once completed, could not be broken, 
but must be permitted to stand. Were it meant to have 
been a secret transaction, the lord^s discovery of the fraud 
would hardly have been passed over, and the steward would 
scarcely have obtained for a contrivance which proved so 
clumsy that it was presently seen through and detected, even 
the limited praise which he does obtain as a skilful adapter of 
his means to his ends. Least of all would he have obtained 
such praise, if it had depended merely on the forbearance of 
his master, in the case of discovery being made, which the 
event proved must have been regarded as probable from the 
beginning, whether the arrangement should be allowed to 
stand good or not. Such forbearance could not have been 
counted on, even though the words* of the lord should lead 
us in the present instance to assume that he did allow the 
steward to reap the full benefits which he hoped from his dis- 
honest scheming. 

But whether the arrangement was a clandestine one or 
not, that it was a fraudulent one seems beyond a doubt ; such, 
on the face of it, it is, and any attempt to mitigate or explain 
away its dishonesty is hopeless.f It may be, and by some 

debtors one by one, that is, with each apart from and nnknowri to the 
other, as is shglitly but sufficiently indicated by the erv {'*Atid thou') 
with which the steward begins his address to the second. 

Jensen, however, who has a very interesting essay on tins 
parable (Theol. Stud. u. Krit, 1829, p. 699), sees a sjiiiitual significance 
in the householder’s forbearing to break the arrangement — he says . 
“ That which is related of the master, — how he regards the dealing of 
the steward, — does not blame it, nor stand to his rights, — seems to 
me to be the setting forth of the giace of God, through which, instead 
of entering into judgment with sinful men, He rather rewards the 
good ill them, \Ahich, according to strict right, could not even attain 
to secure them from punishment. For he leaves the steward to enjoy 
the frui<^ of his device; and since, after uhathas been said above, it 
cannot be conveniently supposed that lie had no right to demand a 
strict reckoning in the matter, it only remains to consider this con- 
duct as a voluntary foibeavance on Ms part.” 

^ f One might say absurd, but that it has been done with so much 
ability by Schulz in an instructive little treatise (uh. d, Parahel von 
Verwalter, Breslau, 1821), as to redeem it from such a charge. The 
ancient olKovofjLOCi he saj's, was one with far greater liberty of action, 
more uncontrolled freedom in the administration of the things com- 
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indeed has been said, that this dishonesty of the transaction 
is not of the essence of the parable, but an inconvenience 
arising from the inadequacy of earthly relationships to set 
forth divine. They must fail somewhere, and this is the 
weak side of the earthly relation between a steward and his 
lord, which renders ifc not altogether a perfect type of the 
relation existing between men and God, — ^that in the latter 
case, to use Hammond^s words, the man hath liberty to use 
the wealth put into his hands so as may be most (not only for 
his master’s, but also) for his own advantage, namely, to his 
endless reward in heaven, which, though it were an injustice 
and falseness in a servant here on earth, who is altogether to 
consider his master’s profit, not his own, yet it is our duty and 
that which by the will and command of God we are obliged to 
do, in the execution of that steward’s oflSce which the rich 
man holds under God ; and is the only thing commended to 
us in this parable ; which is so far from denominating him 
that makes this advantage of the treasure committed to him 
an unjust or unrighteous steward in the application, that it 
denominates him faithful (tt terror) in the latter part of the 
parable, and him only false (aSe/co?) that doth it not.” In 
worldly things there is not, and there never can be, such 
absolute identity of interests between a master and a servant, 
that a servant dealing wholly with reference to his own in- 
terests, would at the same time forward in the best manner 
his lord’s. But our interests as servants of a heavenly Lord, 
that is, our true interests, absolutely coincide in all things with 
his ; so that when we administer the things committed to us 

mitted to him, than any to whom we should in modern times apply the 
title oi steward, and the sum of his statement seems this (though the 
comparison is not his), that his conduct at this latest moment of his 
stewardship, however merely selfish it might be, yet was no more dis- 
honest than it would be dishonest on the part of the minister of a 
kingdom, who* had hitherto been oppressing the people under him, 
and ad minis teiiiig the affairs of the kingdom for Ins own interests 
and pleasures, yet now, when about to be removed from his place of 
authority, to seek to win the people’s love and a place in their hearts, 
by remitting or lowering the heavy dues and taxes with which before 
he had burdened them. 
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for Him, then we lay them out also for ourselves, and when for 
ourselves, for our lasting and eternal gain, then also for Him. 

/^And the lord commended the unjust steward, because he 
had done wisely. Every one who is able to judge of the con- 
struction of the original, will at once acknowledge that it is 
the lord of the steward, he who has twice before in the parable 
been called by this name (ver. 3, 5), that is here meant, and 
not our Lord, who does not begin to speak directly in his own 
person till ver, 9, the intermediate verse being the point of 
transition from the narration to the direct exhortation,* The 
attempt to substitute cunningly^^ for the wisely^^ of our 
translation, and so by limiting and lowering the commenda- 
tion given, to evade the moral difficulty of the passage, cannot 
altogether be borne out by an appeal to the original. ^Wisely^^ 
may not be the happiest word that could have been selected, 
and certainly is not, since wisdom is never in Scripture dis- 
connected from moral goodness.f But if more commenda- 
tion is implied in wisely^^ than the original warrants, in 
cunningly there would be less; prudently^* is clearly the 
word that should have been chosen, and so in Wiclif s trans- 
lation it was, though the word has disappeared from all our 
subsequent versions. 

But concerning the praise itself, whieh cannot be explained 
away as though it were mere admiration of the man^s cunning, 
it is true that none but a mere malignant, such as the apostate 


* So Augustine {Enarr. in Fs. liii. 2) : Cor ejus laudavit dommus 
ejus. Compare Luke xii. 43 ; xiv. 23, where in like manner 6 KvpioQt 
without further qualification, is used of an earthly lord. 

f In Plato’s words, Ildcra eTnerrbprf ^iKaioavvriq Kal rfjQ 

aX\r)Q apcrijcj navovpyla ov (ro(j)la ijfaiyeTai, Rather is a 

middle teim, not bringing out prominently the moral characteiistics, 
either rood or evil, of the action to which it is applied, but recog- 
nizing in it a skilful adaptation of the means to the end — affirming 
nothing in the w'ay of moral approbation or disapprobation either of 
means or end, but leaving their wwth to be determined by other 
considerations. If the i\>p6vifAOQ were the cunning, we should find 
it opposed to tlie a#ca<coc, the simple ; but wo do find it actually 
opposed to the (Matt vii. 24, 36; xxv. 2). The <l>p6vri<riQ stands 

in the same relation to the vvyetriq (understanding) as the ero^/a does 
to the yovc (reason). 
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Julian^ would make here a charge against the morality of the 
Scripture; or pretend, as he does, to believe that Jesus meant 
to commend an unrighteous action, and propose it, in its un- 
righteousness, as a model for imitation. Yet at the same time 
few will deny that the praise has something perplexing in it ; 
though rather from the liability of the passage to abuse, un- 
guarded as at first sight it appears, though it is not really so 
(for see vcr. 11, which should never be disconnected from the 
parable), than from its not being capable of a fair explanation. 
The explanation is clearly this : the man^s deed has two sides 
on which it may be contemplated ; one, the side of its dis- 
honesty, upon which it is most blameworthy ; the other, the 
side of its prudence, its foresight, upon which, if it be not 
particularly praiseworthy, yet it supplies a sufficient analogon 
to a Christian virtue, — one which should be abundantly, but is 
only too weakly found in most followers of Christ, — to make 
it the ground of an exhortation and rebuke to these ; just as 
any of the deeds of bold bad men have a side, that is, the side 
of their boldness and decision, upon which they rebuke the 
doings of the weak and vacillating good. There are martyrs 
of the DeviP^ who put to shame the saints of God; and 
running, as they do, with more alacrity to death than these to 
life,* may be proposed to them as objects of their emulation. 
We may disentangle a bad man^s energy from his ambition, 
so far at least as to contemplate them apart from one another ; 

* Bernaid’ Mait}ies Diaboli . . . alaenus curiunt ad mortem 
quani nos ad \itam. There is a striking story of one of the Egyptian 
eremites which illustrates the matter in hand. Chancing to see a 
dancing girl, he was moved to tears. Being asked the reason, he re- 
plied, “ That she should be at suidi pains to please men in her sinful 
vocation ; and we in our holy calling use so little diligence to please 
God ” Compare an incident in the life of Pelagia in liipoMANNi Acta 
Sanctorum, vol. v. p 22b. Thus too St. Louis when in the East was 
moved to jealousy by observing the zeal of the Maliommedans in 
transcribing and diffusing the hooks which they counted sacred ; and 
quoting the very words wliich follow, “ The children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of liyht^^ he w as henceforward 
stirred up himself, and more zealously stirred up others, to a more 
active multiplication of those which would tend to promote a true 
holiness (Neander, Kirch. Qesch. vol. v. p, 683). 
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and we may then praise the one, and condemn the other. 
Eyen so our Lord in the present case disentangles the steward's 
dishonesty from his prudence : the one, of course, can only 
have his earnest rebuke ; the other may be usefully extolled 
for the purpose of provoking his people to a like prudence; 
which yet should be at once a holy prudence, and a prudence 
employed about things of far higher and more lasting im- 
portance.* 

The next verse fully bears out and confirms this view of 
the Lord^s meaning: For the children of this world are in 
their generation wiser than the children of light, There is 
plainly the same objection to the ^^wiser^^ here that there 
was to the wisely*^ of the verse preceding; and as ^‘prudenily^^ 
would have been preferable there, exactly so more prudenf^ 
here.f The children of this world*^ are the Psalmist^s men 
of the earth, those whose portion is here, and who look not 
beyond ; who have adopted the world’s maxims, being born of 
the spirit of this world, and not of God. The phrase occurs 
but once else in Scripture, and then in our Evangelist 
(xx. 34), though the term children of light^^ is common also 
to St. John (xii. 36) and St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 5 ; Ephes. 
v. 8). There is good reason why the faithful should be here 
called by that rather than by any other name, for thus their 
doings, which are^eeds of light, done in truth and in sincerity, 
even as they are themselves sons of the day and of the light, 
are contrasted with the deeds of darkness, the ‘‘ hidden things 
of dishonesty,’’ wrought by the children of this present world, 
and of which that one who plays the foremost part in this 
parable has just given a notable specimen. 

The declaration itself has been difierently understood, ac- 


* Clarius : Laudat ingenium, dainiiat factum. Augustine’s expla- 
nation {Quast, Evang, ii. 34) is less satisfactory : E contrario dicuntur 
istsB similitudines, ut intelligamus si laudari potuit ille a domino qui 
fraudem faciebat, quanto amplius placent Domino Deo, qui secundum 
ejus preeceptum ilia opera faciunt. Of. Jerome, Ad Algas. Ep, 121, 
qu. 6. 

t It would seem that exactly thus one of the old Latin versions 
had astutiores (Augustine, Enarr, in Ps. liii. 2). 
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cording as the words that are wanting to complete the sentence 
have been differently supplied. Some complete it thus : The 
children of this world are^mser in their generation, namely, 
in worldly things, than the children of lighf^ are in those 
same worldly things, that is, Earthly men are more prudent 
than spiritual men in earthly things ; those earthly things are 
their element, their world , they are more at home in them ; 
they give more thought, they bestow more labour, on these 
matters, and therefore succeed in them better : though it be 
true that this is only as owls see better than eagles — in the 
dark.* But it is hard to see how a general statement of this 
kind bears on the parable, which most are agreed urges upon 
the Christian, not prudence in earthly things by the example 
of the worldliug^s prudence in the same, but rather, by the 
example of the worldling’s prudence in these things, urges 
upon him prudence in heavenly. 

Others, then, are nearer the truth, who complete the sen- 
tence thus : The children of this world are wiser in their 
generations^ (in worldly matters) than the children of lighf^ 
in theirs, that is, in heavenly matters ; the children of lighf^ 
being thus rebuked that they give not half the pains tg win 
heaven which the men of this world do to win earth, — that 
they are less provident in heavenly things than those are in 
earthly, — that the world is better served by its sei vants than 
God is by his. This is the meaning, as it is rightly, though 
somewhat too vaguely, understood by many ; for it is only per- 
fectly seized when we see in the words, in their generation/^ 
— or, as they ought to be translated, ^^unto” or ^^towards their 
generation,’ t — an allusion, which has been strangely often 


* So Cajeian: Filii Inijus sseculi sunt jihis lucis prudentiores, 
non absolute, sed in natione tenebrosS., sicut noctuse melius vident in 
tenebris animalibus diurnis. 

t E(c T)}v ytvtav lavrwv, which Theophylact explains, kv 
rovrw. but then he has first changed eig yeveay into ip 
yeve^; and as if it were so, it is translated in the Vulgate, in geuera- 
tione sua. Mr. ^ ireswell has well shown {Exp, of the Far, vol. iv. p. 
62) how untenable such a translation of the words is, which, indeed, 
could never have been so much as entertained, except on the principle 
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missed, to the debtors in the parable. They, the ready ac- 
complices in the steward's fraud, showed themselves to be 
men of the same generation as he was ; they were all of one 
race, children of the ungodly world ; and the Lord^s declara- 
tion is, that the men of this world make their intercourse with 
one another more profitable, — obtain more from it, — manage 
it better for their interests, such as those arc, than do the 
db.ildren of light their intercourse with one another. For 
what opportunities. He would imply, are missed by these last, 
by those among them to whom a share of the eartlily mammon 
is intrusted, — what opportunities of laying up treasure in 
heaven, of making them friends for the time to come by 
showing love to the poor saints, or generally of doing offices 
of kindness to the household of faith, to those of the same 
generation as themselves, — whom for all this affinity they yet 
make not, to the extent they might, receivers of benefits, to 
be returned hereafter a hundredfold into their own bosoms. 


which, in the interpreting of Scripture, has been so often adopted, — 
that prepositions have no meaning in particular, but may be made to 
mean anything which it seems convenient foi llie moment that they 
should mean. It was convenient to turn eig into ev, because it seemed 
to give some meaning to the w'oids, though not a veiy satisfactory 
one. But even the convenience disappears, when we once regard the 
debtors of the pjirablc as the men of the same ytyth as the stowmd, 
and that here is allusion to them ; for all then is easy and plain, and 
this while no force is applied to the words, and they are allowed their 
full rights. Storr {Opusc Acad. vol. iii. p. 117) gives lightly the 
meaning of this verse: Kebus terrenis unice iiihiantcs (oi viot t 
r.), ut ceconomus inductus (v, 1, 8, 4) prudentia erga suam 
famiham {elg r. yev. r. laur,), hocest, erga idem senticntes, qui paidtor 
ac ipsi sunt viol t aiwv Tovr.y erga h'atres suos, terrena similiter 
inhiantes (cf v. 5-7), antecedere solent lucis ac beatitatis scmpitcrnje 
(v. 9-12) cupidos, qui saepe non ita (cf, v. 4) student famiham suam 
(r yev r eavr). hoc est, lucis item cupidos (soque cum ipsis vIovq t 
0(iiroc), etcic r alwv akrivag peiwcnturos (v. 9), ipsumque communem 
familias Uominum (Matt. xxv. 40) beneficiis sibi devincire, ut igitur 
tanto magis fuerit opus, admonitionem inculcare quae sequitur, Luc. 
xvi. 9. Weisse {Evaug. GescJi. vol. ii. p. 161) translates the voids elg 
r. yep. r. eavr rightly, Irn Veikehr mit ihres Gleichcn ; but Neander 
too vaguely, Von ihrem Standpunkte. — For a masterly disposal of the 
loose theory that elg and ev are ever pi^oaniscuously and interchange- 
ably used in the Greek Testament, sifee ‘Winer’s Orammatik, p. 892, 
seq. 
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la the following verse the Lord exhorts his disciples not 
to miss these opportunities ; but after the example of him who 
bound to himself by benefits the men of his generation, to 
bind those to themselves who were, with them, children of 
light y' and to make friends of these :* And 1 say unto you. 
Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness y 
that when ye faily they may receive ^ou into everlasting habita- 
tions*' This mammon of unrighteousness** some explain as 
wealth unjustly gotten,t by fraud or by violence, treasures 
of wickedness^^ (Prov. x. 2) . But plainly the first recom- 
mendation to the possessors of such would be to restore it to 
its rightful owners, as Zacchseus, on his conversion, expressed 
his determination to do (Luke xix. 8), for he that sacrificeth 
of a thing wrongfully gotten, his offering is ridiculous^’ 
(Ecclus. xxxiv, 18 j and see xxxv. 12), and out of such there 
could never be offered accepted alms to that God who has 
said, I hate robbery for burnt-offering/’ Only when this 


^ Yet, at the same time, vrho could be entirely satisfied with such 
a summing up of the paiable as that given by Calvin: Summa hujus 
paraboljo cst, humauiter et benigne cum proxiiins nobtris esse agen- 
dum, ut quum ad Dei tribunal ventum fuerit, liberalitatis nostrie 
fructus ad nos rede<it Who does not feel that theie must be some- 
thing more m it than meiely this? for if this only, wliy an unjust 
steward ? Tins is at tlie same time the iioint which the f tirly Church 
writers mainly, often exclusively, make, — that the parable is an earnest 
cxhoitation to liberal almsgiving. So IieiiSBUS {Con Ha:r» iv. 30), 
Augustine (De Civ. Dei, xxi. 27), Athanasius, Theoi^hylact : so also 
Erasmus, Luther, — ^who says : “ It is a sermon on good works, and 
espt'cially against avaiuce, that men abuse not wjaltli, but therewith 
help poor and needy people,” — and many more. 

t The words so interpreted would be easily open to abuse, as 
though a man might compound with his conscience and with God, 
and by giving some small portion of alms out of unjustly acquired 
wealth make the rest clean unto him. Plutarch speaks thus of some, 
airo icpo(Tv\iag deoffefiouvTec I and Augustine affirms (^Serm. cxiii. 2) 
that such abuse of the words was actually made : Hoc quidam male 
intclligendo rapiuntres alienas, et aliquid inde paupefibus largiuntiir, 
et putant se facere quod prteceptum est. Dicunt eiiiin, rapero res 
alienas, mammona est iniquitatis : erogare inde aliquid, maxime 
egentibus sanctis, hoc est facere amicos de mammona iniquitatis. 
Intellectus iste corrigendus est, imo de tabulis cordis vestri omnino 
delendus est. 
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restoratioa is impossible,* which, of course, must continually 
be the case, could it be lawfully bestowed upon the poor. 
Others again say that it is not exactly wealth which the pre- 
sent possessor has unjustly acquired, but that wealth which 
from the very nature of the world and the world^s business 
can scarcely ever have been gotten together without sin some- 
where — without something of the defilement of the world 
from which it was gathered clinging to it ;t — if not sin in the 
present possessor, yet in some of those, nearer or more remote, 
from or through whom he received’ it : which being so, he 
that inherits the wealth inherits also the obligation to make 
good the wrongs committed in the getting of it together, 

^ Thus the Jewish proverb, Pastorum, cxactorum, ct publicanorum 
restitutio est difficilis. 

f In this sense Jerome quotes the proveib, Dives aut iniquus ant 
iniqui hseies, as illustrative of the parable and Cajetan it is 
called “mammon of unrighteousness f eo quod laia) vel nullse sunt 
divitiae, in quaium congiegatione seu convei sationc non mteiveneiit 
peccatum, vel habentinm, vol raiiiistiorum, \el patrum seu a^olum. 
We might quote m tins view Ecclus. xxvii. 2 • “As a nail sticketh 
fast between the joinings of the stones, so doth sin stick close* 
between buying and selling and the Italian proveib, Mai divento 
flume grande, die non v’entrasse acqua torbida. *Augustine {Qumt, 
Evang. li. qu. 34) : Quia non sunt istie divitiac nisi iiiiquis qui in eis 
constituunt spem atque copiain beatitudinis suae, cf. Serm, l. 4. 
Tertullian’s explanation {Adv.Marc iv. 33) is a little diflereiit; money 
is so called because the love of it is the root of all evil : Injustitiae 
enim auctorem, et dominatorein totius seculi nummum scimus omnes; 
Melanctlion, — because of the manifold abuses that aie almost in- 
separably connected with it : Vocat mammonam injustam non quod 
sint injuste partse [divitise], non quod contra conscientiam occupatae 
sint, sed propter abusus multiplices, qui in hac infirmitate humani 
generis sequi solent (Eccles. v. 13). — If what some have said could be 
established, namely, that “ mammon ” (which would more correctly 
b6 spelt with a single m) w^as the name of a Syrian god, who was 
worshipped as presiding over wealth, in the same way as Plutus is 
the god of riches in the Greek mythology, the antithesis m the words, 
“ Ye cannot serve God and mamnnonf would come out more strongly : 
“ Ye cannot serve the true God and an idol or false god at once ” 
But there is no satisfactory proof of the assertion. It is repeated by 
Schleusner, who makes, as uaual, references which he has evidently 
never verified, — one to Tertulhan [a Syris religiose colebatur, teste 
Tertulliano], who says nothing of the kind, Adv, Marc. iv. 33, which 
must be the passage meant : and another, which being followed up, 
proves only that an obscure grammarian of the eleventh century said 
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But the comparison with ver. 12, where unrighteous mam- 
mon, a phrase equivalent to mammon of urtHghteousnessf^ 
is set against true riches^^ — these " true^^ being evidently 
heavenly enduring goods, such as neither fade nor fail, — makes 
it far more probable that the mammon of unrighteomness^^ 
is the uncertain, unstable mammon, that which is one man^s 
today, and another s tomorrow , which if a man trust in, he 
is sure to be trusting in a vain and deceitful thing that will 
sooner or later prove false and betray his confidence, so that 
he will find that trusting in it, he will have trusted in a lie.* 
And mammon of unrighteousness^^ it may in a deeper sense 
be justly called, since it is certain that in all wealth a principle 
of evil is implied; for in a perfect state of society, — in a 
realized kingdom of God upon earth, — there woulct be no such 
thing as property belonging to one man more than another. 
In the moment of the Church’s first love, when that kingdom 
was for an instant realized, all that believed were together, 
and had all things .common” (Acts iv. 32-35) ;t and this ex- 

so. Neither Augustine {Dc Serm 'Doni. in Mon. 2) nor Jerome {Ad 
Algos qu. 6), who both explain the word, give a hint of the kind. 
All that Augustine says there, or jSe?’m. cxiii 2, is this : Quod Punici 
dicunt mammon, Latino lucium vocatur quod Hebrau dicunt mam- 
mona, Latine divitiae vocaiitur, — ^and Jerome ^lo more The erroneous 
notion belongs to the middle ages. Thus Petei Lombard (li dist. 6) ; 
Nomine daemonis divitisc vocantur, scilicet Mammona Est enim 
Mammon noinen daemonis, quo nomine vocantur divitiai secundum 
Sjn'am iiivi>uam — See a good note by Drusius in the CrU. Sno, (m loc ). 

* The use of UdiKog for “false” runs through the whole Septuagint. 
Thus, Dent. xix. IG, /xdjorve adiKog, a false witness ; and ver. 18, 
ifxaprvprtoet' aotm, he hath witnessed falsely. See Prov vi. 19 ; xii. 
17; Jor v. Gl, “The prophets prophesy falsely” (aSi/ca) ; and many 
more examples might bo adduced. So here the “ unrighteous'* mam- 
mon is the false mammon ; that which will betray the reliance which 
is placed on it (l Tim vi. 17), which we must leave, or which will 
leave us (Prov. xxiii. 5). Thus larpoX a^iKoi (Job xiii. 4), “ physicians 
of no value.” 

f Augustine : In animam unam et cor unum oonflati caritatis igne, 
quorum nemo dicebat ah quid proprium: and Enarr. inPs. Ix'siii. he 
explains mammon of unrighteousness:** Fortasse ea ipsa est iniquitas 
quia tu habes et alter non habet, tu abundas et alter eget; as he says 
elsewhere in the same spiiit : Kes adiencs possidentur, cum super- 
flues possidentur. Thus Aquinas: Divities iniquitatis, i.e. inesquali-* 
tatis ; of which one has so much and another so little. 
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istence of property has ever been so strongly felt as a witness 
for the selfishness of man, that in all ideas of a perfect com- 
monwealth, — which, if perfect, must of course be a Church 
as well as a State, — from Platons down to the Socialists^, this 
i of the communion of goods has made a necessary condition. 
So that though the possessor of the wealth, or those who 
transmitted it to him, may have fairly acquired it, yet it is not 
less this unrighteous mammon,^^ witnessing in its very ex- 
istence as one man^s and not every nian^s, for the corruption 
and fault and selfishness of man, — for the absence of that 
highest loVe, which would have made each man feel that what- 
ever was his, was also every one’s beside, and would have 
rendered it impossible that a mine and thine should ever have 
existed. With all this, we must not of course forget that the 
attempt prematurely to realize this or any other little fragment 
or corner of the kingdom of God, apart from the rest, — the 
corruption and evil of man’s heart remaining unremoved, and 
being either overlooked or denied, — ^has ever been one of the 
most fruitful sources of worst mischiefs in the world. 

The words, that when ye fail , are of course an euphe- 
mistic way of saying, that when ye die.” Many, however, 
have shrunk from referring what follows, they may receive 
youf^ to the friends which were to be made by help of the 
unrighteous mammon ; such application seeming to them to 


* It may perhaps be a question whether the other reading, 

(“ that when it failst' i e, the mammon), be not to be preferred It is 
decidedly so by Schulz (uh, d. Par v Verwalter, p. 81), though he 
allows that as regards number of Mss. it is supported b}^ inferior 
authority. Many, however, of the oldest versions bear witness for 
that reading, which Lachmann has also admitted into his text ; and 
Tischendorf, iKXeiwTj yet not the Vulgate, which has cum defeceritis, 
nor yet the older Latin (iHENiEus, Oon. Ilcer. iv. 49), quando fugati 
fueritis. We ceitainly have more than one word of the same family, 
to show how fitly UXeineiv might be used in the sense which ■would 
thus bo given it; thus Oritravpov aveKXelTTTOj/ (Luke xii. 38), aveKXiTrhQ 
Qri(Tavp6Q (Wisd.*vii. 14), ttXovtoc arcKXiTrrjc (Wisd. viii. 16). But on 
the other hand it may be said that ^kX^Ittbiv is also frequently used 
for the failing of men through death from the earth, of which any 
Lexicon of the Septuagint will supply many examples. Should ck- 
\(7rg be preferred, the words of Seneca {De Benef vi. 3) will afford a 
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attribute too much to men and to their intercession, to imply 
a right on their parts who had received the benefits, to intro- 
duce their benefactors into everlasting habitations^^ and so to 
be trenching on the prerogative which is God^s alone. Thus 
it has been sometimes said the%f^ are the angels, as we find 
angels (yer. 22) carr 3 "ing Lazarus into Abraham^s bosom ; or 
others understand that it is God and Christ who wiU receive 
others again affirm the phrase to be impersonal, St. Luke 
undoubtedly more than once using the plural impersonally 
(xii. 11, 20j xxiii. 31) ; so that they may receive yov?^ would 
be equivalent to, You may be received.” But if we look a1> 
this verse, not as containing an isolated doctrine, but in its 
close and living connexion with the parable of which it gives 
the moral, we shall at once perceive how this language comes 
here to be used, and its justification. There is plainly allusion 
to the debtors ; they, being made friends, were to receive the 
deposed steward into temporary habitations ; and the phrase 
before us is an echo of what had just gone before in regard to 
him and them, by employing which now our Lord throws 
back light upon the parable, and at once fixes the attention 
of his bearers upon, and explains, its most important part. It 
is idle to press the words further, and against all analogy of 
faith to assert, on the strength of this single phrase, that with 
any except God, that even with his glorified saints, there will 
reside power of their own to admit into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but idle too on the mother hand to affirm, that " they 
may receive yoUy^ in the second clause of the sentence, can 
refer to any other but the friends mentioned in the first — 
which no one, unless alarmed by the consequences which 

striking parallel: Egrcgie milii videtur M. Antonins apud Rabirium 
poetam, cum fortunam suam transeuntem alio videbat et sibi nihil 
relictum . . . exclamarc: Hoc habeo, quodcumque dedi. 0 quantum 
habere potuit, si voluisset ! Hse sunt divitisB certae, in quaeunque 
sortis humanae levitate, uno loco pennansurae ; quae quo niajores 
fuerint, hoc minorem habebunt invidiam. Quid tanquam tuo parcis ? 
Procurator es . . . Quaeris quomodo ilia tua facias ? donando. Con- 
sule ergo rebus tuis et certam tibi earum et inexpugnabilem posses- 
sionem para ; honestiores illas non solum, sed tutiores facturus. 
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others might draw from the words^ could possibly for an 
instant call in question.* The true parallel to, and at once 
the explanation and the guard of, this passage, is evidently 
Matt. XXV. 84-40. The heavenly habitations being termed 
everlasting , are thus tacitly contrasted with the temporary 
shelter which was all that the steward, the child of the 
present world, procured for himself with all his plotting and 
planning, his cunning and his dishonesty, — also, it may be, 
with the temporary stewardship which every man exercises 
on earth, from which it is not long before he fails and is 
jremoved: — how important it is therefore, the word will imply, 
that he should make sure his entrance into a kingdom that 
shall not be moved.J 


* Cocceius . posset intelligi impersonaliter, . , . sed 

filum parabolae postulat ut referatur ad amicos. Non quod homines 
suis mentis possiiit lecipeie m aeterna tabernacula, sed quod filiis 
Dei l^tantibus, applaudentibus, et in Deo ac Spiutu cjus volentibiis, 
a Deo recipiantur li, qui amici ipsoinm esse volueiint. Voluntas jus- 
torum et boatoium est cfiicax, quia est (ppovrjfjta tov TrvtvfiaToc, Korn, 
viii. 27. Cf. Augustine, Quasi. Eumg. ii. qu 38; and Gkrhakd {Loc. 
Theoll. loc. xxvn 8, 3) : Rceipiunt nos turn i^iccibus in hac vita, turn 
testimonio ac sutrragio in diejudicii 

•f Tlioso atwvtoi, those TrpdcrKatpoi The tcim erKrjvijf the tent 
which Avas pitched at eAening and stiuck in the morning, or the 
toinporaiy booth (Lev. xxiii. 40-43) erected Avith jilanks and branches, 
itself implies anything hut a fixed lasting habitation; on the con- 
trary, it IS directly set against such, Hcb. xi 9, 10, where it is said 
that Abraham dwelt in tabernacles ((r/cijvaTc), while he looked for a 
city Avhich hath foundations. And the image from the unstable 
aKfivjj IS used by liezekiah to set forth the bilcfncss of life (Isai. 
xxxviii. 12) : “Mine age is depai*ted, and is removed from me as a 
shepherd’s tent.” See Job xxvii. 18; 2 Cor. v. 1. Thus too the tem- 
porary sojourning of the Son of God on the earth is a aKrivovy (John 
i. 14). But tJiese crKrjyai are aeaimc, they are fxovai (John xiv. 2), 
being pitched by God, “ a tabernacle tliat shall not bo taken down” 
{aa)va\ al ov p}) ersicrdwcriy, Lxx.), “ not one of the stakes thereof shall 
ever be removed neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken” 
(Isai. xxxiii 20). It is not accurate to adduce 2 Cor. v. 1 here as a 
parallel; for the “ building of God, the house not made with hands, 
etenial in the heavens,” of which St. Paul there speaks, is plainly not 
the abiding heavenly mansions, but the glorified body, as contrasted 
with “ our earthly house of this tabernacle,” or our present body, to 
yeut^ec aicfjpoc, as it is called, Wisd. ix. 15. 

t So, according to Diodorus Siculus, the Egyptians called the 
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In the verses which follow (10-13), and which stand in 
vital coherence with the parable, it is very observable that 
not prudence, but faithfulness ^ in the dispensation of the 
things earthly is especially commended ; which puts far away 
any possible abuse of the parable, as though the unfaithful- 
ness of the steward there could have found anything but the 
strongest reprobation from Christ ; just as in another place, 
having (Matt. x. 16) said, Be wise as serpents,^’ lest this 
wisdom should degenerate into cunning. He immediately 
guarded the precept, adding, and harmless as doves.^^ The 
things earthly whereof men have a dispensation, and wherein 
they may show their faithfulness and their fitness to be 
intrusted with a higher stewardship, are slightingly called 
that which is least as compared with those spiritual gifts 
and graces which are ^^much they are termed unrighteous 
or deceitful, mammony^ as set against the heavenly riches 
of faith and love, which are tru^' and durable riches 
they are called that which is another man^s/^^ by com- 
parison with the heavenly goods, which when possessed are 
our own, not something merely without us, but which become 
a part of our very selves, assimilating to our truest life. 
Thus the Lord at once casts a slight on the things worldly 
and temporal, while yet at the same time He magnifies the 
importance of a right administration of them; since in the 
dispensing of these, — which He declares to be the least, — 
to be false and without any intrinsic worth, — to be alien 
from man^s essential being, He yet also declares that a man 
may prove his fidelity, will inevitably show what is in him, 
and whether he be fit to be intrusted with that which has a 
true and enduring value, with a ministration in the kingdom 
of God.t And in ver. 13 he further states what the fidelity 


houses of the living KaroXvaeic, but of the dead aidiovg oiKOvg, Cf. 
Ecclcs. xii. 5, “ Man goetli to his long home” (oIkov aiOtvoc ai^rov, 

LXX.). 

♦ Divitise non veras nec vestrsB, as Augustine terms them, 
t The Jews have various sayings and parables concerning the 
manner in w'hich God proves men in little things, to tiy 'whether 
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is, which in this stewardship is required : it is a choosing of 
God instead of mammon for our Lord. For in this world we 
are in the condition of servants from whom two masters are 
claiming allegiance; one is God, man^s rightful lord; the 
other is this unrighteous mammon, which was given to be 
our servant, to be wielded by us in God^s interests, and in 
itself to be considered by us as something slight, transient, 
and another's ; but which has, in a sinful world, erected itself 
into a lord, and now demands obedience from us, which if we 
yield, we can be no longer faithful servants and stewards of 
God^s. We shall no longer lay out according to his will 
that which He indeed gave us to be merely a thing beneath 
us, but which wc have allowed to have a will and voice of its 
own, and to speak to us in accents of command. We cannot 
any longer be faithful servants of God, for that usurping lord 
has a will so different from his will, gives commands so oppo- 
site to his, that occasions must speedily arise when one or 
other will have to be slighted, despised, and disobeyed, if the 
other be regarded, honoured, and served ;* God, for instance, 
will command a scattering, when mammon will urge to a 
further heaping and gathering; God will require spending 
upon others, when mammon, or the world, a spending upon 
our own lusts. Therefore, these two lords having characters 
so different, and giving commands so opposite, it will be 
impossible to reconcile their services (Jam. iv. 4) ; one must 
be despised, if the other is held to ; the only faithfulness to 


they are worthy to be intrusted with great. Thus they say of David, 
that God tiied him first with “ those few sheep in the wilderness,” 
which because lie faithfully and boldly kept (1 Sam.xvii. 34-86), there- 
fore God “took him from the shecpfolds to feed Jacob his people, 
and Isiael his inheritance” (Ps. Ixxviii. 70, 71). Sec Schoettgocx’s 
Hor. Heb. vol. i. p. 300. 

* Stella has a lively comparison in illustration of this : Si duobus 
homimbus aliqua via incedentibus canis sequitur, non facile judicare 
poteris uter illorum dominus ejus sit, Ceterum si alter ab altero 
disced at, statim apparet claiissime quis dominus sit. Canis enim, 
ignoto relicto, ad notum acccdit, eun^ue- dominum esse suum dare 
ostendit. 
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the one is to break with the other Ye cannot served God 
and mammon!^ Such appears to me to be the connexion 
between ver. 13 and the preceding verses, and between the 
whole of these verses and the parable of which they surely 
are intended to give the moraLf 


* AovXcveij', to which word its full force is to be given ; a force* 
which Chrysostom excellently brings out, when, after noting how 
Abraham and Job weie rich, and yet found favour vdth God, he goes 
on to observe that it was because each of these, though ricdi, oltK IZov- 
Xcu€ iiafiiaapifi aXX’ avTov Kai EKpdru, ical deffrroTrjQ [ahrov^ 

oh ^ovXoQ See also Suioer, s v. BovXevio. 

f Among the many sti ange explanations to whicli this parable has 
given birth, perhaps one of the strangest is recorded by Jerome (Ad 
Algas Ep. 121, qu. 6), avIio quotes it from the Oommentaries of Theo- 
philus, bishop of Antioch. According to this, the unjust stewai'd is 
the Apostle Paul, who was forcible thrust out by God of his Judaism, 
and being so, made himself a reception in many hearts, through the 
declaring the Gospel of the grace of God, of the remission of sins; 
and for this had jiraise, that he had well done, “ being changed from 
the austerity of the Law to the clemency of the Gospel.” Elsewhere, 
however {De Senpt, Eccles)^ Jerome doubts the genuinene.5S of the 
Commentaries extant in his time under the name of Theophilus. 
This is only outdone by a modern wuiter mentioned by Unger {De 
Par, Jes. Nat, p. 80), who affiims the Lord to have meant Himself by 
the unjust steward!^ It sounds almost irreverent to mention in 
immediate juxtaposition with this, that Pontius Pilate and Judas 
Iscariot have been proposed as the persons ‘by Him represented. 
But the meanest and most grovelling of all expositions is given by 
Hartmann {Comm, de (Boon, Improbo, Lips. 1830), of which it will 
suffice to say that the author explains ver. 16 to mean this : Make to 
yourselvcv’ friends of those that are rich in this world (this is his inter- 
pretation of ’EK 7. pap, T, diSiK), that when through any mishap you 
get low in the world, you may be sure of a retreat for the remainder 
of your days In Wolf’s Cura, and Kochkr’s Analecta^ other extra- 
vagaut interpretations maybe found, which it would be little worth 
while to repeat-. 


T. P. 


a G 



PARABLE XXVI. 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


Luke xvi. 19-31. 

TT must be acknowledged that the connexion of verses 
15-18 with one another, and of all with this parable, is 
not easy to trace ; while yet to say, as Hammond and others 
do, that St. Luke has here thrown together various sayings 
of our Lord’s, uttered on very different occasions, is a most 
unsatisfactory explanation ; for what should such a miscella- 
neous collection of sayings do here ? or how will they have 
come to be here introduced? But however loosely strung 
together verses 15-18 may at first sight appear, there is a 
thread of connexion running through them all, and afterwards 
joining them with the parable ; there is one leading thought 
throughout, namely that in all is contained rebuke and threat- 
ening for the Pharisees. They had heard the Lord’s exhorta- 
tion to a large and liberal bounty, his warning to his disciples 
that they should not attempt to serve at once God and the 
world ; and they testified by look and gesture, and it may be 
also openly in words, their dislike of the doctrine, and scorn of 
the teacher ; The Pharisees abo, who were covetoiis, heard all 
these things^ and they derided Aim/’* Whereupon He turned 
and addressed to them that discourse, which had hitherto been 
to the disciples. And first He rebuked their hypocrisy; — 
while they were covetous/^-^ their hearts secretly given to the 

* ’Eje/ivicr^pifop altrov, 

f The ^iXapyvpla here attributed to the Pharisees is to be taken 
in that widest and deepest sense, in which it is the pl^a vdvTuv twv 
KaK&y (I Tim. vi. 10), the dependence ujon and trust in the world 
i*ather than in Gi>d. 
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world, they yet would be accounted to love Grod above all 
things, they sought a I’eputation for holiness and righteous- 
ness before men ; but, He proceeds, highly esteemed as they 
were among men, they and their pretences were abomination 
before God, who knoweth the hearts. It is then announced 
to them (ver. 16) how that dispensation, of which they were 
the unjust stewards and unfaithful administrators, was passing 
away : The law and the prophets were until John their 
stewardship is coming to an endy and another and a larger 
dispensation, in which they shall no more have the key of 
knowledge,^^ to admit or to exclude, is begun : The kingdom 
of God is preached, and every man presseth into itJ* Yet not 
that the law itself was to be abolished, for that would be 
eternal as the God that gave it (ver. 17), being the expression 
of his perfections and holy will : which being so, how great 
was their guilt, who, pretending to be zealous for its honour, 
the guardians of its purity, were continually tampering with it 
in some of its most sacred enactments, as in those concerning 
marriage (ver. 18), and relaxing its obligations ; and thereupon 
the parable follows. 

But that being evidently addressed to the Pharisees, a 
difficulty at once presents itself. They were, indeed, covet- 
ous^* (ver. 14), lovers of money, but prodigal excess in living, 
like that of the rich man in the parable, is nowhere, either in 
history or in Scripture, imputed to them. On the contrary, 
we learn from cotemporary historical* sources, that they were 
remarkably sparing and abstemious in their manner of life, 
many of them rigid ascetics ; and among all the severe rebukes 
which our Lord addressed to them, sins of luxury and prodigal 
excess are nowhere laid to their charge. Their sins were in 
the main spiritual, and what other sins they had Were such as 
were compatible with a high reputation for spirituality, which 
covetousness is, but a profuse self-indulgence and an eminently 


* Josephus {Antt. xviii. 1, 3) says of them, rj?v hlairav e&vreX/* 
poverty, ovUv cc ro fiaXaKwnpov and that the Sadducees 

mocked them for their fasts and austerities. 
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luxurious living is not. Mosheim feels the difficulty so 
strongly, that he supposes the parable directed against the 
Sadducees,* of whose selfish indulgence of themselves, and 
hard-hearted contempt for the needs of others (for they had 
wrought into their very religious scheme that poverty was a 
crime, or at least an evidence of the displeasure of God), we 
shall then, he says, have an exact description. But the para- 
ble cannot be for them; there is no mention of Sadducees 
present, neither can there be any change between ver. 18 and 

in the persons addressed. This will appear yet more evi- 
dent in the original than in our version, which has omitted 
the particle that marks the unbroken tenor of the discourse, 
and to give the force of which, the parable ought to begin 
not simply, " There was/^ but, ‘^Now there was a certain rich 
manJ^ 

The explanation, however, seems to be the following. 
While it is quite true that covetousness was the sin of the 
Pharisees, and not prodigal excess in living, while it was 
rather an undue gathering than an undue spending, yet 
hoarding and squandering so entirely grow out of the same 
evil root, are so equally the consequences of unbelief in God 
and in God^s word, of trust in the creature rather than in the 
Creator, are so equally a serving of mammon (though the 
form of the service may be different), that when the Lord 
would rebuke their sin, which was the love of the world and 
trust in the world rather than in the living God, there was 
nothing to hinder his taking his example from a sin opposite 
in appearance to theirs, — which yet was one springing out of 
exactly the same evil condition of heart, — by which to condemn 
them. For it ought never to be left out of sight or forgotten, 
that it is not' the primary purpose of the parable to teach the 
fearful consequences which will follow on the abuse of wealth 


* De Eeb, Christ, ante Const, p. 49. So also Wetstein, who says of 
the Pharisees, jejunabant crebra, niodestius vestiebantur. This fre- 
quent fasting (Luke xviii. 13) could uot be reconciled with the faring 
sumptuously every day. 
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and on the hard-hearted contempt of the poor, — this only mb- 
ordinately, — ^but the fearfiil consequences of unbelief, of haying 
the heart set on this world, and reftising to give credence to 
the invisible world which is here known only to faith, until by 
a miserable and too late experience the existence of such an 
unseen world has been discovered. The sin of Dives in its 
root is unbelief : hard-hearted contempt of the poor, luxurious 
squandering on self, are only the forms which it takes ; the 
seat of the disease is within, these are but the running sores 
which witness for the inward plague. He who believes not in 
an invisible world of righteousness and truth and spiritual joy, 
must of necessity place his hope in the things which he sees, 
which he can touch, and taete, and smell, — will come to trust 
in them, and to look to them for his blessedness, for he knows 
of no other : it is not of the essence of the matter, whether he 
hoards or squanders : in either case he sets his hope on the 
world. He who believes not in a God delighting in mercy 
and loving-kindness, and that will be an abundant rewarder of 
them that have showed mercy, and severe punisher of all that 
have refused to show it, will soon come to shut up his bowels 
of compassion from his brethren, whether that so he may place 
more money in his chest, or have more to spend upon his own 
lusts. This was the sin of Dives and the root of all his other 
sins, that he believed not in this higher world, which is appre- 
hended by faith, — a world not merely beyond the grave, — but 
a kingdom of God, a kingdom of truth and love existing even 
in the midst of this cruel and wicked world; and this too was 
the sin of the worldly-minded Pharisees : and his punishment 
was, that he made the discovery of the existence of that truer 
state of things only to his own unutterable and irremediable 
loss. That his sin at its root was unbelief shows itself again 
in his supposing that his brethren would give heed to a ghost, 
while they refused to give heed to the sure word of God— to 
Moses and the prophets!^ For it is of the very essence of 
unbelief, that it gives that credence to portents and prodigies 
which it refuses to the truth of Qt)d. Caligula, who mocked 
at the existence of the gods, would hide himself under a bed 
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when it thundered;* and superstition and unbelief are as 
twin births of the corrupt heart of man. They are of those 
'^extremes^^ whose nature it is evermore to ^^meet.^^ It is 
most important to keep in mind that this, the rebuke of 
unbelief, is the aim and central thought of the parable ; for 
if we conceive of its primary purpose as to warn against the 
abuse of riches, it will neither satisfactorily cohere with the 
discourse in which it is found, nor will the parable itself pos- 
sess that unity of purpose, that tending of all its parts to a 
single centre, which so remarkably distinguishes the parables 
pf our Lord ; it will seem to divide itself into two parts, which 
are only slightly linked together, — to have not a single but 
a double point.f But when we pierce deeper into the heart 
of the matter, and contemplate unbelief as the essence of the 
rich man^s sin, his hard-heartedness towards others, with his 
prodigality towards himself, only as the forms in which it 
showed itself, we shall then at once admire the perfect unity 
of all its parts, and the vital connexion of the conversation 
with Abraham in the latter part, with the sumptuous fare,, 
the purple and fine linen , of the earlier. ^ 

Here, at the threshold of the parable, it will be well to 
notice, that besides the literal and obvious, there has also ever 
been an allegorical, interpretation of it, which, though at no 
time the dominant one in the Church, has frequently made 
itself heard, and which has been suggested by Augustine, by 
Gregory the Great, by Theophylact, and by more modern 
commentators than one. According to this, the parable, like 
so many' others exclusively given by St. Luke, sets forth the 
past and future relations of the Jew and the Gentile. Dives 
is the Jew, or the Jewish nation, clothed in the purple of the 
king and the fine linen of the priest, the kingdom of priests.^^ 
He fares sumptuously, that is, the Jews are richly provided 


* Suetonius, Caligula, c. 51. 

f One of the latest impugn ers of the accuracy of the Evangelical 
records, as we possess them OVeisse, Mang. Oesch. vol ii. p. 1C8), has 
brought forward this very objection, only showing thereby how en- 
tirely he has himself failed to enter into the spirit of the parable. 
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with all spiritual privileges^ not hungering and thirsting after 
the righteousness of God, but full of their own righteousnesi^ 
and who instead of seeking to impart their oWn blessings to 
the Gentiles, — ^to the miserable Lazarus that lay covered with 
sores at their gate, — rather glorified themselves by comparison 
in their exclusive acquaintance with God, and possession of 
his favour. To them is announced, — to the Pharisees, con- 
sidered as the representatives of the nation, for in them all 
that was evil in the Jewish spirit was concentrated, — that 
an end is approaching, nay, has come upon them already ; 
Lazarus and Dives are both to die ; the former state of things 
is to be utterly abolished. Lazarus is to be carried by angels 
into Abraham^s bosom ; in other words, the believing Gentiles 
are to be brought by the messengers of the new covenant into 
the peace and consolations of the Gospel. But Dives is to be 
cast into hell ; the Jews arc to forfeit all the privileges which 
they abused, and will find themselves in the most miserable 
condition, exiles from the presence of God, and with his wrath 
abiding upon them to the uttermost, so that they shall seek 
in vain for some, even the slightest, alleviation of their woful 
estate. 


If the present had been expressly named a parable, it 
would tend somewhat to confirm this or some similar inter- 
pretation for according to that commonly received, it is cer- 


* Tollman, in an elaborate esbay {Uomm Grit, et Theol. in Lae, xvi. 
Amstel. 1C1)5), has wought out an explanation in part similar to this, 
but also with important differences In this too Dives is the Jewish 
people, but by Lazarus is signified Christ, rejected and 4®8plsed by 
the proud nation, and full of sores, that is, bearing the sins of his 
people, wounded and bruised for their iniquities (Isai. hii. 3-5). 
Vitringa gives the same explanation \E}ldar, der Parah, p. 939) ; but 
it is not modern, for it is mentioned by Augustine {QucBst, Evang, ii. 
qu. 38) : Lazarum Dominum sigmficare accipiamus . . . jacentem ad 
januam divitis, quia so ad auros superbissimas Judeeoinim Incarna- 
tion is humilitate dejecit (2 Cor. viii. 9). . . . Ulcera passiones sunt 
Domini ex infirmitate camis, quam pro nobis suscipere dignatus 

est Sinus Abraliae, secretum Patris, quo post passionem re- 

surgens assumptus est Dominus. It is to be found also in Ambrose 
(Exp. in Luo. viii. 15) : Cui [Lazaro] similem ilium puto, qui csesus 
saepius a Judseis, ad patientiam credentium et vocationem gentium 
ulcera sui coiporis lambenda quibusdam velut canibus oiFerebat ; and 
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tainly no parable, the very essence of that order of composition 
being, that one set of persons and things is named, another is 
signified, — ^they are set over against one another ; while here 
the rich man would mean a rich man, and the poor man a 
poor, — the purple and fine linen would mean purple and fine 
linen, and so on. Thus, in fact, the question concerning 
which there has been such a variety of opinion from the first, 
namely, whether this be a parable, or a history (history real 
or fictitious it matters not), does in fact wholly depend on the 
manner in which it is interpreted : if the ordinary interpreta- 
tion be the right one, it is certainly not, in the strictest sense 
of the word, a parable : if that* above proposed, or one similar, 
it is.* Nor will it, say those who support the allegorical 
explanation, even if that be admitted, lose any of its obvious 
practical value ; it will still, as before, be a warning against 
trust in the creature, a declaration of the fearful consequences 
of unbelief, only that the lower selfishness of the flesh will be 
used as a symbol to set forth the worse selfishness of the 
spirit. It will not, indeed, any longer be the ultimate aim of 
the parable to teach the miserable doom which must follow on 
the selfish abuse of worldly goods, on the living merely for 
this present world ; but yet more strikingly, that miserable 
doom is assumed as so certain and evident, that it may be 
used as the substratum, on which to superinduce another 
moral, through which to afford another warning. Whatever 


then he quotes Matt, xv, 27. See also Gill’s Uxp of the N, 2\ (in 
loc). — Schleieimacher's sui)position that Hei'od Antipas, infamous for 
his incestuous marriage (see ver. 18), is pointed at in Dives, is suf- 
ficiently curious, and one might be tempted at first to sui)posc, 
original. Yet this interpretation, in its germ at least, is to be found 
in Tertullian [Aflo, Marc iv. 34). He too sees in vor. 18 an allusion 
to Herod’s maniage, and observes tliat the connexion is closer than 
at first sight appears between that verse and the parable '\\hich fol- 
lows : Nam et illud fscil. argumentum parabolflc] quantum ad Scripturse 
supei’ficiem subito jjropositum cst, quantum ad intention em sonsus et 
ipsum cohaeret mentioni Joannis male tractati, et sugillatui Herodis 
male maritati, utriusque exitum deformans, Herodis tormenta et 
Joannis refrigeria. 

♦ For a list of the ‘interpreters who have held one view and the 
other, see Suicbb’s Thes. s. v. Ad ^ apog , 
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might, according to the more usual interpretation, have been 
drawn from it of earnest warning for all the children of this 
present world, who have faith in nothing beyond it, — for all 
who are unmindful, in their own abundance, of the infinite 
want and woe around them, of the distresses of their fellow- 
men, the same may be drawn from it still. Only in addition 
to this warning to the world, it will yield another deeper 
warning to the Church, that it do not glorify and exalt itself 
in the multitude of its own blessings and privileges, but that 
it have a deep and feeling sense of the spiritual wants and 
miseries of all who know not God, and that it seek earnestly 
to remove them. Of this interpretation I will say something 
more presently ; it is plainly not incompatible with the com- 
monly received interpretation, to which it is now time to 
return. 

" There was a certain rich man, which was clothed in pur- 
pie and fine linen, and fared sumptuously"^ every dayP It was 
not on some high day that he thus arrayed himself, but this 
purple and fine linen^^ was his ordinary apparel ; so much is 
implied in the word ; thus too was it with his sumptuous fare*; 
it was his every day^s entertainment. The extreme costliness 
of the purple dye of antiquity is well known ;t the honour in 

* Paikliiubt is not satisfied with tins '"fared sumi)tuoudy^' which 
he thinks an iiiadecpiate rendering of the EixppaivoixEvoQ \a/u7rpa>c of 
the original. There is something, he says, wanting in our version, 
that should show the exultation and mernment of heart in which the 
rich mfin lived. He proposes, ** who lived in jovial splendour and Mr. 
Greswell “ enjoying himself sumptuously"* Teelman {Comm, in Luc. xvi. 
p 320, seq) makes the same oojection to the Vulgate, **epulabatur 
lautc,' and enters into the matter at length. The old Italic was nearer 
to their view, for it seems to have had (laENiEus, Con. H(Br, iii. 41) 
jucundahatur nitide ; and Luther, who translates, “ und lebte herrlich 
und in Freuden.” But the immediate mention which follows, of the 
crumbs falling from the table, makes it most probable that some 
sumptuous feastings, some eximia veste et victu convivia, are here 
indicated ; and both XapirpoQ and ev(^paivopait if oftener used in the 
other sense, are frequently enough in this. Hesychius intei'prets 
£vu}\riBivTa as = Eh(l>paydivra ; and we read of Xa/xirpa i^itrjjLara 
(Ecclus. xxix. 26). 

f That is, the true sea-puiple. Its rarity arose from the exceeding 
small quantity, but a few drops, of the liquid which served for the 
dyeing, found in each fish (Pun. H, N. ix. 60). All modem inquirers 
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wldch this colour, accounted the royal one, was held; the 
purple garment was then, as now in the East, a royal gift 
(Esth. xviii. 15; Dan. v. 7; 1 Macc. x. 20; xi. 58; xiv. 48). 
With it too idols were often clothed (Jer. x. 9). There was 
as much then of pride as of luxury in its use. And the byssus, 
which we have rightly translated linen/^ was hardly in 
less price or esteem ;* so that he plainly sought out for him- 
self all that was costliest and rarest. Yet while this was so, it 
has often been observed, and cannot be observed too often, 
that he is not accused of any breach of the law, — ^not, like 
those rich men in St. James (v. 1-6), of any flagrant crimes. 
" Jesus said not, a calumniator; He said not, an oppressor of 
the poor; He said not, a robber of other men^s goods, nor a 
receiver of such, nor a false accuser ; He said not, a spoiler of 
orphans, a persecutor of widows : nothing of these. But what 
did He say ? — ^ There was a certain rich mtm! And what was 
his crime ? — a lazar lying at his gate, and lying unrelieved.^^t 
Nor is he even accused of being, as he is sometimes called, 
for instance in the heading of the chapter in our Bibles^*^ 
a glutton to call him such, or a Sir Epicure Mammgn,^^ 
serves only to turn the edge of the parable. For, on the con- 


have failed to discover what shell-fish it exactly was which yielded 
the precious dye (Winer’s BealworterhucJi, s. v Pui’pur). 

* Pliny (H. N. xix. 4) tells of a kind of byssus which was ex- 
changed for its weight in gold : it served, he says, mulierum maxime 
deliciis. It is not probable, as has been sometimes asserted, that we 
have a %v Siot Zvdtv in purple and fine linen*' so that it indeed signifies 
fine linen dyed of a purple hue. Though the byssus did sometimes 
receive this colour, yet its glory was rather in its dazzling whiteness : 
thus Rev XIX. 8, 14, “ fine linen, white and clean and Pliny, if. iV. 
xix. 2, speaking of the fine linen of Upper Egypt, Nec ulla sunt eis 
eandore mollitiaque prasferenda: vestes inde gratissima. The byssus 
here was the inner vest, the purple the outer robe. The two occur 
together, Rev. xviii. 12, as part of the merchandize of Babylon. The 
blue and white formed a highly prized combination of colours, Esth. 
viii. 15. (See the Diet, of Or, and Bom. Antt, s. v. Byssus, p. 169; 
Winer’s Eealworterhuchy s. v, BaumwoHe ; and Bahr’s Symholih d, Mo8» 
Cult, vol, i. pp. 310, 338, vol. ii p. 72 ) 

f Augustine (^Serm clxxviii. 3). Massillon has one of his most 
deeply impassive Lent Sennons upon this pai*able, in which he 
labours esp&ially to bring out this point. 
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trary^ there is nothing to make us think him other than a 
reputable man, of whom none could say worse than that he 
loved to dwell at ease, that he desired to remove far off from 
himself all things painful to the flesh, to surround himself 
with all things pleasurable. — His name Christ has not told 
us, but the poor man^s only :* Seems He not to you,^^ asks 
Augustine,t to have been reading from that book where He 
found the name of the poor man written, but found not the 
name of the rich ; for that book is the book of life Jesus,^^ 
says Cajetan, of a purpose named the beggar, but the rich 
man He designated merely as ^ a certain man,^ so to testify 
that the spiritual order of things is contrary to the worldly. 
In the world, the names of the rich are known, and when they 
are talked of, they are designated by their names ; but the 
names of the poor arc either not known, or if known are 
counted unworthy to be particularly noted.^^l 

At the gate of the rich man, whose name though well 
known on earth, was thus unrecognized in heaven, the beggar 
Lazarus was flung — ^brought, it may be, thither by the last 
who took any ctire or charge of him upon earth ; and who 
now released themselves gladly of their charge, counting they 
had done enough when they had cast him under the eye, and 
so upon the pity, of one so abundantly able to relieve him. 

* Aa^apoQf abridged from ^EXtd^apog, and once called by Tertul- 
lian Elen/.ar. There are two derivations gi^'cn of the name ; the one 
most gone] ally received would make it, Who has God only for his 
help ; but Olshausen adheres to the other, which would derive 
Lazaius ‘‘•fsj kV =d^o/fdi?roc (see Suioeb’s Thes. s. v Adjapoc). 
It ib u sirikii'g cMdence of the deep impression which this paiable 
has made on the mind of Christendom, that the term lazar should 
have passed into so many languages as it has, losing altogether its 
signification as a proper name. Euthymius mentions that some 
called the rich man Nimeusis ; and they used to show, perhaps still 
pretend to show, the mins of his house at Jerusalem. Thus an old 
traveller: Inde ad quindecim passus procedentibus obviam fiunt sedes 
(ut volunt) divitis illius epulonis, ex quadratis et dolatis constructae 
lapidibus, magnifico et elegant! opere, altis muris licet ruinosis coii- 
spicuse. 

f Serm, xli. 

I So Bengel : Lazarus nomine suo notus in caelo : dives non cen- 
setur nomine ullo. 
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The circumstance that Lazarus was laid the gate,^^ in the 
vestibule or open porch of the rich man^s palace, where was 
probably henceforth his only home — this circumstance contains 
an ample reply to one,* who in his eagerness to fasten some 
charge on Scripture, asserts that there is no reason sufficient 
given why the rich man should have been punished as he was, 
— that ^^his only crime seems to have been his wealth/^ The 
beggar was cast at his very porch, so that ignorance of his 
distresses and miseries might in nowise be pleaded. And even 
if the rich man did not know, that ignorance itself would 
have been his crime, for it was his task to have made himself 
acquainted with the misery that was round him; since for 
what else had the leisure of wealth been given him ? 

As the rich man^s splendid manner of living was painted 
in a few strokes, so in a few as expressive is set-forth to us the 
utter misery and destitution of Lazarus. Like Job, he was 
full of sores f he was hungry, and no man gave to him, — 
for, since it is evidently our Lord^s purpose to describe the 
extreme of earthly destitution, it most probably is meant that 
he desired, but in vain, to be fed with the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man^s table^^ (Jndg. i. 7) ; — even these were not 
thrown to him, at least not in such a measure as that he could 
be satisfied with them.f Shut out from human fellowship and 
human pity, he found sympathy only from the dumb animals; 

" the dogs came and licked his sores /^ — probably the animals 
without a master that wander through the streets of an Eastern 
city (Ps. lix. 15, 16). Chrysostom indeed, and others after 
him, have seen in this circumstance an evidence of the extreme 
weakness and helplessness to which disease and hunger had 


^ Strauss (Leben Jesu, voL i. p. 671) : but he has had a forerunner 
here ; for among the essays written ori this parable, there is one (re- 
printed in Hase s That, llieol ) by A. L. Konigsmann, which is entitled 
De Ihvite Epulone a Christo immUericordia non accusatOi 1708. But 
Grotius rightly remarks, that Lazarus was cast in ipso divitis aspectu 
ut ignorantiam caussaii nulio niodo posset ; and see Neandee’s Leben 
Jesu, p. 205, note. 

t The words, however, which are found in the Vulgate, Et nemo illi 
dabat, do not belong here, and are evidently transferred from ch. xv. 16. 
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reduced him ; he lay like one dead^ and without strength even 
to fray away the dogs, which approached to lick his sores, and 
thus to aggravate his misery by exasperating their pain. Yet 
this is hardly what is meant: for medicinal virtue was in 
ancient times popularly attributed to the tongue of the dog ;* 
which, as moist and smooth, would certainly not exasperate, 
but rather assuage, the smart of a wound. Rather by this the 
neglect and cruelty of the rich man are enhanced and set in 
the strongest light; — man neglected his fellow-man, beheld 
hi| sufferings with a careless eye and an unmoved heart, yet 
wafe it a misery on which even the beasts had pity, so that 
what little they could they did to alleviate his sufferings. We 
have in fact in the two descriptions stroke for stroke. Dives 
is covered with nurple and fine linen; Lazarus is covered only 
with sores. The one fares sumptuously, the other desires to 
be fed with crumbs. The one, although this is left to our 
imagination to fill up, has numerous attendants to wait on his 
every caprice, the other only dogs to tend his sores. 

There is nothing expressly said concerning the moral con- 
dition of Lazarus — his faith, his patience, his resignation to 
the will of God. Yet these from the sequel must all be as- 
sumed, since his poverty of itself would never have brought 
him to Abraham^s bosom. We may certainly assume that he 
suffered after a godly sort, that he did not call the proud 
happy,^^ nor say that he had cleansed his heart in vain, but 
patiently abided, putting his trust in the Lord. But for this 
his sufferings themselves, however great, would have profited 
him nothing, would have brought him no whit nearer the 
kingdom of God. In all homiletic use of the parable this 
should never be left out of sight. Thus Augustine has more 
than one admirable discourse, in which, having brought home 
to the rich and great, to the prosperous children of the world. 


* H. de Sto. Victore : Ling^a canis dum lingit vulnus, curat (see 
also WiNEB, Realwdrterhuch^ s. v. Speiohel). "^en Hilary (Tract 
in Ps, cxxii.) sets him on a dunghill (in aggestu fimi), this also is a 
needless exaggeration of his own. 
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the awful warning which is here for them, he turns round to 
the poor, and exhorts them that they be not deceived, as 
though mere outward poverty were of itself suflScient to bring 
them into a conformity with Lazarus, and into the possession 
of the good things which he inherited. He tells them that 
poverty of spirit must go along with that external poverty, 
which last is to be looked at, not as itself constituting humility, 
but only as a great help to it ; even as wealth is to be regarded 
not as of necessity excluding humility, but only as a great 
hindrance to it, and a great temptation, lest they that have it 
be high-minded, and come to trust in those uncertain riches 
rather than in the living God : and he often bids his hearers 
note how the very Abraham into whose bosom Lazarus was 
carried, was one who had been on earth rich in flocks and in 
herds and in all possessions.* 

But this worldly glory and this worldly misery are alike 
to have an end : they are the passing shows of things, not the 
abiding realities. It came to pass that the beggar died he 
died, and how mighty the change ! he whom but a moment 


^ Thus Serm. xiv. 2 : Ait mihi quisque mendicus debilitate fossus, 
pannis obsitus, fame laiiguidus : Mihi debetur rcguura csDlorum, ego 
enim simihs sum ilh Lazaro : nostrum genus est cui debetur regnum 
caelonim, non ilh generi qui induuntur pTii 2 )urri et bysso, ct ej)ulantiir 
quotidic splendide. Augustine replies : Cum ilium sanctum ulccro- 
sum te esse dicis, timeo ne superbiendo non sis quod dicis. Esto 
verus pauper, esto pius, esto humilis. Nam si do ipsa pannosa et 
ulcerosa paupertate gloiiaris, quia talis fuit illc qui ante domum 
divitis inops jacebat, attendis quia pauper fuit et aliud non attendis. 
— Enan. in Ps. Ixxxv. i, : Nunquid vere ille paujier men to illius 
inopise ablatus est ab angclis, dives autem ille pcccato divitiarum 
suarum ad tormenta missus est? In illo paupore humilitas intelli- 
gitur honorificata, in illo divite superbia damnata. Breviter probo, 
quia non divitiae, sed superbia in illo divite cruciabatur. Certe ille 
pauper in sinum Abrahae sublatus est. De ipso Abraham dicit Scrip- 
tura, quia habebat hie plurimum auri et argenti, et dives fuit in teiaA. 
Si qui dives est ad tormenta rapitur, quomodo Abraham prsecesserat 
pauperem, ut ablatum in sinum suum susciperet ? Sed erat Abraham 
in divitiis pauper humilis, tremens omnia praseepta et obaudieris. Cf. 
Ep, clvii. 4; Enarr, in Ps. cxxxi. 15, and in Ps. li. 9: Quid tibi prod- 
est, si eges facultate, et ardes cupiditate ? This last passage is worth 
referring to, for the profound insight wliich it gives into the full mean- 
ing of Matt. xix. 93-26. 
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before no man served^ whom none but the dogs cared for^ is 
tended of angels^ is by tham ^^carrkd^^ into the blessedness 
prepared for him,* into Airoharn^s bo8om»^ Tins last phrase 
has been sometimes explained as though he was brought into 
the chief est place of honour and felicity, such as the sons of 
Zebedee asked for themselves (Matt, xx* 28), that he wag ad- 
mitted not merely to sit down with Abraham in the kingdom 
of heaven at the heavenly festival, wherennto all the faithful 
should be admitted, but to lean on his bosom, an honour of 
which one only could partake, as John the beloved disciple 
leaned upon Jesus^ bosom at the paschal supper. This expla^ 
nation, however, starts altogether from a wrong assumption, 
since the image underlying Abraham^ s bosom^^ is not that of 
a feast at all. Hades is not the place of the great festival 
of the kingdom, which is reserved for the actual setting up of 
that kingdom. This passage is not parallel to Matt. viii. 11 ; 
Luke xiii. 29, 30 ; but rather is to find its explanation from 
John i. 18, where the only-begotten Son is declared to be in 
the bosom of the Father : it is a figurative phrase to express 
the deep quietness of an innermost communion.t Besides, 


* Lutlier : En qui dum vivebat, ne unum quidem liominem habuit 
amicum, repente non unius angeli, sed pluiium ministerio honoratur. 
The belief was current among the Jews that the souls of the righteous 
were caiTied by angels into paradise ; there are frequent allusions to 
this in the npocryphal gospels (see Thilo's Cod. Apoeryphus, vol. i. pp. 
25, 45, 777). In the heathen mythology the task was assigned to 
Mercury, 7ro/i7raIoc, ij/i^xpirofivdc, ^xayutyds. So Horace : Tu pias 
IsBtis animas reponis Sedibus, 

I I aid. Capcllus (SpioUegium, p. 66) : Porro sinus Abrahse non tarn 
videtur hie di(*-tus a more aocumbentium mensse (uti vulgo accipitur 
hsec phrasis) quam potius a puemlis qui parentibus sunt carissimi, 
quos parentes in sinu sive gremio fovent, in quo etiam suaviter in- 
terdum quiescunt. And Gerhard (Loo, TheolL loc, xxvii. 8, 8) : Vocatur 
sinus metaphors, duett, a parentibus, qui puerulos suos diurna dis< 
cursitatione fessos, vel ex peregrinatione domum reverses, aut ex 
adverse aliquo oasu ejulantes, solatii causa in sinum suum recipiunt, 
ut ibi suaviter quiescant Theophylaot assumes the image to be 
rather that of a harbour, where the faithful cast anchor and are in 
quiet after the storms and tribulations of life. This escapes us in 
the English, but might be suggested equally by the Latin sinus, as 
the Greek kSXttoc^ 
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the Jews, from whom the phrase is borrowed, spoke of all 
true believers as going to Abraham, as being redeived into his 
bosom. To be in Abraham^s bosom was equivalent with them 
to the being “in the garden of Eden,^^ or “under the throne 
of glory, the being gathered into the general receptacle of 
happy, but waiting, souls* * * § (see Wisd. iii. 1-8). Language 
already existing among them received here the sanction and 
the seal of Christ, and has come thus to be accepted by the 
Church, t which has understood by it in like manner the 
state of painless expectation, of blissful repose, which should 
intervene between the death of the faithful in Christ Jesus, 
and their perfect consummation and bliss at his coming in his 
kingdom. It is the “ Paradise^^ of Luke xxiii. 43 ; the place 
of the souls under the altar (Rev. vi. 9) ; it is, as some distin- 
guish it, blessedness, but not glory.J Hither, to this haven 
of rest and consolation, Lazarus, after all his troubles, was 
safely borne. § 

But “ the rich man also died and was buried , — it would 
appear, subsequently to Lazarus, so that, as has been noted, 
the mercy of God was manifest in the order of their deaths : 
Lazarus was more early exempted from the miseries of his 
earthly lot ; Dives was allowed a longer time and space for 


* See Lightfoox’s Hor. Heh. in loc. 

f For ample quotations from the Greek Fathers, see Suicer*s 
Thes, s. V. icSXttoc^ Augustine (-EJp. 187) is worth referring to, and 
Tertullian (De Anmd, 58). Aquinas (Sum. Theol. pars. qu. 62, 
art. 2) gives, the view of the middle ages ; Cajetan, of the modern 
Romibh Church; which, for good reasons of its own, has always de- 
pressed as much as possible the felicity of that middle state : In 
limbo patrum erat oonsolatio, turn securitatis roternfie beatitudinis, 
turn sanetjB societatis, turn exemptionis ab omni poend sensus. Lim- 
borch (Theol. Christ, vi. 10, 8) has a striking passage, in which, start-- 
ing from the scriptural phrase of death as a sleep, he compares the 
intermediate state of the good to a sweet and joyful dream, while the 
wicked are as men afflicted with horrible and frightful dreams, each 
being to waken on the reality of the things of which he has been 
dreaming; in this agreeing with Tertullian, who calls that state a 
prsBlibatio sententisB. 

I Beatitudo, but not gloria. 

§ Augustine (Serm. 41) : Sarcina Christi, pennsB sunt, His pennis 
ille pauper in sinum Abrahse volavit. 
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repentance.* But at last las day of grace came to an end; 
possibly the setting of Lazarus under his eye had been his 
final trial ; his neglect of him the last drop that made the cup 
of God^s long-suflfering to^run over. Entertaining him, he 
might have unawares entertained angels ; but having let slip 
this latest opportunity, on the death of Lazarus follows hard, 
as would seem, his own ; he also died, and was buriedJ^ 
There is a sublime irony, a stain upon all earthly glory, in 
this mention of his burial, connected as it is with what is im- 
mediately to follow. No doubt we are meant to infer that he 
had a splendid funeral, according to the most approved pomp 
of the world ;t this splendid carrying of the forsaken tene- 
ment of clay to the grave is for him what the carrying into 
Abraham's bosom was for Lazarus ; it is his equivalent, which, 
however, profits him nothing where now he is.J 

For death is for him an awakening from his flattering 
dream of ease and self-enjoyment upon the stern and terrible 
realities of eternity. He has sought to save his life, and has 
lost it. The play in which he acted the rich man is ended, 
and as he went off the stage, he was stripped bare of all the 
trappings with which he had been furnished, that he might 

* Thus Jeremy Taylor (Sermon preached at the Funeral of the Lord 
Primate) : “ Accoiding to the proveib of the Jews, ‘ Michael flies but 
with one wing, and Gabriel with two f God is quick in sending angels 
of peace, and they fly apace , but the messengers of WTatli come 
slowly : God is more hasty to glorify his sei vaiits tlian to condemn the 
\vicked. And therefore in the story of Dives and Lazarus we find that 
the beggar died first ; the good man Lazarus was first taken away 
from his misery to his comfort, and afterwards the rich man died.” 

f S ecul fill ter fucata: Augustine. 

I See for a noble passage on tlie rich man’s burial Augustine 
(Enarr. in Ps, xlviii. 16): Spmtus torque tur apud inferos, quid illi 
prodest quia corpus jacet in cinnamis et aromatibus involutum pre- 
tiosis linteis ? Tanquam si dominus domus mittatur in exilium, et 
tu prnes parietes ipsius. Hie in exilio eget, et fame deficit, vix sibi 
unam cellam invenit ubi somnum capiat, et tu dicis, Felix est, nam 
ornata est domus illius. The whole exposition of the Psalm is full 
of interesting matter in regard of this parable. Cf. Enarr. in Ps. 
xxxiii. 22. — ^According to Jewish notions, it was this very burial which 
handed him over to his torments ; for in tlie book Sohar it is said : 
Anima quse non est justa in hoc mundo permanet, donee corpus 
sepultum est, quo facto ipsa deducitur in gehenpam. 

T. P. H H 
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siistain liis part: there remains only the &ct that he has 
played it badly, and so will have no praise, but rather uttermost 
rebuke, from Him who allotted him the character to sustain.* 
From this verse the scene of the parable passes beyond the 
range of our experience into the unknown world of spirits; 
but not beyond the range of his eye, to whom both worlds, 
that and this, are alike open and manifest : He appears as 


* Both these images, that of awakening from a dream of delight, 
and bringing to an end some proud pai-t in a play, are used by Chry- 
sostom to set foi th the altered condition of the rich man after his death 
{Ad Theod. Laps. i. 8) : “For as they who toil in the mines, or undergo 
some other penalty more terrible even than this, when perchance 
they fall asleep under iheii many labours and their most bitter exist- 
ence, and in dreams behold themselves lapped in delights and in all 
rich abundance, yet after they are awakened owe no thanks to their 
dreams ,. so also that rich man, as m a di'eam being wealthy for this 
present life, after his migration hence was j)iinished with that bitter 
punishment,” And again {De Laz. Gone. 11); “For as on the stage 
some enter, assuming the masks of kings and captains, physicians 
and orators, philosophers and soldiers, being in truth nothing of the 
kind, so also in the present life, wealth and poverty tiro only masks. 
As then, when thou sittest in the theatre, and beholdest one playing 
below, who sustains the part of a king, thou dost not count him happy, 
nor esteemest him a king, nor dcsirest to be such as he; but knowing 
him to be one of the common people, a ropeinakei or a blacksmith, or 
some such a one as this, thou dost not esteem him happy for his mask 
and his robe’s sake, nor judgest of his condition from these, but 
boldest him cheap for the meanness of his true condition : so also, 
here sitting in the world as in a theatre, and beholding men playing 
as on a stage, when thou seest many rich, count them not to be truly 
rich, but to be wearing the masks of rich. For as he wdio on the stage 
plays the king or eafitain, is often a slave, or one who sells figs or 
grapes in the market, so also this rich man is often in reality poorest 
of all. For if thou strip him of his mask, and unfold his conscience, 
and scrutinize his inward parts, thou wilt there find a great penury of 
virtue, thou wilt find him to be indeed the most abject of men. And 
as in the theatre, when evening is come, and the spectators are de- 
parted, and the players are gone forth from thence, having laid aside 
their masks and their dresses, then they who before showed as kings 
and captains to all, appear now as they truly are; so now, when death 
approaches and the audience is dismissed, all laying aside the masks 
of wealth and of poverty depart from hence, and being judged only by 
their works, appear some indeed truly rich, but some poor; and some 
glorious, but others without honour.” Cf. Augustine, Serm. cccxlv. — 
Arndt (De Veto Christ, i. 20) has a fine comparison to set forth the 
same truth. Of such as the rich rnkn in our parable he says : Quos 
homines fortasse non, male cameHs etmulis oomparaveris ; nam ut illi 
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much at home there as here ; He moves in that world as With 
a perfect familiarity ; speaking without astonishment^ as of 
things which He knows. He still indeed continues to use the 
language of men, for it is the only language by which He 
could make Himself intelligible to men. Yet it is not always 
easy now to distinguish between what is merely figure, vehicle 
for truth, and what should be held fast as itself essential 
truth.* We may safely say that the form in which the ex- 
pression of pain, and of desire after alleviation, embodies itself, 
is figurative; even as the dialogue between Abraham and 
Dives belongs in the same way to the parabolical clothing of 
the truth. It is indeed the hope and longing after deliverance 
which alternately rises and is again crushed by the voice of 
the condemning law speaking in and through the conscience ; 
as by the seeing of Lazarus in Abraham^s bosom, is con- 
veyed to us the fact, that the misery of the wicked will be 
aggravated by the comparison which they will continually be 
making of their lost estate with the blessedness of the re- 
deemed. 

But to return; he that had that splendid funeral on earth 
is now "m hellf^ — or in Hades^^ rather; for as Abraham^ 8 


per rupes inontiumque cdita vestes sericas, gemmas, aromata, et gene- 
rosa Vina dorso vclientes, agmen quasi quoddain faiiiulorum custodiae 
et securitatis causa secum traJiunt; simulac vero ciica vesporam in 
stabulum venerint, pretiosorum ornamentoium vestiumque pictarura 
apparatus illis detraliitur, jamque lassi et omni comitatu nudati nil 
nisi vibices et livida plagarum vestigia ostentant : ita qui in hoc 
mundo auro et serico nituemnt, obitiis extrema vespera iiTuente, 
nihil liabeiit prseter vibices et cicatrices peccatorum per abusum 
divitiaium sibi iinpressas. Shakspeai*e has the same thought: 

* ‘‘ If thou art rich, thou art poor, 

For like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 

Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey. 

And death unloads thee.” 

♦ There were some in Augustine’s time that took all this to the 
letter, but lie has more doubts and misgivings {De Gm, ad Lit, viii. 
6): Sed quomodo intelligenda sit ilia flamma infenii, ille sinus 
Abrahes, ilia lingua divitis, ille digitus pauperis, ilia sitis tormenti, 
ilia stilla refrigeni, vix fortasse a mansuete quecrentibus, a contentiose 
autem certaiitibus nunquam, invenitur. TertuUian (De Animd^ 7) 
has of course taken it all literally. 
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bosom?^ is not heaven^ though it vill issue in heaven, so 
neither is Hades hell/^ though to issue in it, when death 
and Hades shall be cast into the lake of fire, which is the 
proper hell (Eev. xx. 14). It is the place of painful restraint,* 
where the souls of the wicked are reserved to the judgment of 
the great day; it is ^^the deep,^^ whither the devils prayed 
that they might not be sent to be tormented before their time 
(Luke viii. 31); for as that other and blessed place has a fore- 
taste of heaven, so has this place a foretaste of hell. Dives, 
being there, is in torments” stripped of all wherein his soul 
delighted and found its satisfaction ; his purple robe has be- 
come a garment of fire ;t as he himself describes it, he is 
tormented in this flame” 

For a while we may believe that he found it impossible to 
realize his present position, to connect his present self with his 
past ; all for a season may have seemed to him only as some 
fearful dream. But when at length he had convinced himself 
that this was indeed no dream, but rather an awaking, then, 
and that he might take the measure of his actual condition, 
he lifted up his eyes, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus 
in his bosom” (cf. Isai. Ixv. 13, 14). — And he cried and said, 
Father Abraham,” for he still clung to the hope that his 
descent from Abraham, his fleshly privileges, would profit him 
something; he would plead that he has Abraham to his father, 
though it was indeed this which made his sin so great, his 
fall so deep. This, which was once his glory, is now the very 
stress of his guilt. That he, a son of Abraham, — the man 
of that liberal hand and princely heart, the man in whom, 
as the head of their great family, every Jew was reminded 
of his kinship with every other, of the one blood in their 
veins, of the one hope ip God which ennobled them all from 
the least to the greatest, — should have so sinned against the 


4fv\aKfi (1 Pet. iii. 18)=aj3v<roroc(Luke viii. 31). Campbell (On 
the Four Gospels) has a long dissertation (vol. i. pp. 263-291) on the 
difference between and yhvva. 

f Augustine (Serm. xxxvi, 6) : SuOcessit ignis purpur® et bysso : 
ek tunica ardebat, qud* se exspoliare non poterat. 
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ZDighty privileges of his condition^ should Jbiaye so denied 
through his life all which the name son of Abraham^^ was 
meant to teach him, — it was this which had brought him to 
that place of torment. Nor does Abraham deny the relation- 
ship (ver. 25), while yet, coupling as he does the admission of 
it with a refusal of his request, he indeed rings the knell of 
his latest hope. Poor and infinitely slight was the best alle- 
viation which he had looked for; it amounted but to this: 

Have mercy on me, and send Lazarus^ that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water and cool my tongue; for I am tormented 
in this flame it was but a drop of water on his fiery tongue! 
So shrunken are his desires, so low is the highest hope which 
even he himself ventures to entertain.* Nothing else could 
mark so strongly how far he has fallen, how conscious he has 
himself become of the depth of his fall. In this prayer of 
the rich man we have the only invocation of saints in Scrip- 
ture, and certainly not a very encouraging one. He can speak 
of father Abraham!^ and his father^ s housef* but there is 
another Father of whom he will know nothing — the Father 
whom the Prodigal had found. For he is as far as hell is 
from heaven from the faith of the prophet ; Doubtless thou 
art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Israel acknowledge us not.^^ 

The pity which he refused to show, he fails to obtain. 
We have here the reverse of the beatitude, Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy With what measure 
he meted, it is measured to him again. The crumbs which 
he denied, uoav issue in the drop of water which is denied to 
Aim.f Here is one who has not made himself "friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness;^^ and now that he has failed, 
he has none to "receive^^ him "into everlasting habitations.^^ 
That Abraham^s reply contains such a refusal of his petition 

♦ Augustine : Superbus temporis, mendicus inferni. 

f Augustine : Desideravit guttam, qui non dedit micam ; a thought 
which makes Gregory the Great exclaim (Horn. 40 in Evang ) : O 
quanta est subtilitas judioiorum Dei! And Bengel observes : Lingu& 
maxime peccilrat. 
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is clear; yet it is not so certain what exact meaning we shall 
attribute to his words : Thm in thy lifetime receivedst thy 
good things There are two explanations; the first and com- 
monest would make thy good things^^ to signify, temporal 
felicities ; these, which were goods to him, which he esteemed 
the highest goods, so that he would know of no other, he 
received; and Abraham^s reply would then be this: ^^Son, 
thou hadst thy choice, the things eternal, or the things tem- 
poral, this life, or that other; thou didst choose that other, 
the fleeting and the temporary: but now, when that is run 
through, it is idle to think of recalling thy choice, and having 
even the slightest portion in this life also/^ But the other 
explanation, which would make thy good thing^^ to be good 
actions or good qualities, such as in some small measure Dives 
possessed, and for which he received in this life his reward, I 
cannot give better than in the words of Bishop Sanderson 
If thou hadst anything good in thee, remember thou hast 
had thy reward in earth already, and now there remaincth for 
thee nothing but the full punishment of thine ungodliness 
there in hell ; but as for Lazarus, he hath had the chastise- 
ment of his infirmities [his ^ evil thmgs^'\ on earth already, and 
now remaineth for him nothing but the full reward of his god- 
liness here in heaven/^ Presently before Sanderson had said. 
For as God rewardeth those few good things that are in evil 
men with these temporal benefits, for whom yet in his justice 
He reserveth eternal damnation, as the due wages, by that 
justice, of their graceless impenitency, so He punisheth those 
remnants of sin that ajfe in godly men with these temporal 
afflictions, for whom yet in his mercy He reserveth eternal 
salvation, as the due wages, yet by that mercy only, of their 
faith and repentance and holy obedience/^ This was Chry- 
sostom^s view of the passage ;t and Gregory the Great, who 

* In a SeiTnon on Aliab’s repentance (1 Kin. xxi. 29). 

f De Laz. Con. 8. He laj’^s a stress on the ctiriXa/lcc, r^cepisti, not 
«wcepisti; see too Theophylact (in loc.). Certainly the five other 
passages of St. Luke, in which aTrokafJijSdveiv occurs (vi. 84, twice ; 
XV. 21) xviii. 80; xxiii. 41), quite bear him out in his remark. 
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in general follows Augostine^'^ lias here an independent expo- 
sition^ and strongly maintains this meaning of the words^t 
which has certainly something to commend it. 

But whether there be in the words such a meaning or not, 
this is in them, as in so many other passages of Scripture, 
namely, that the receiving of this world^s good without any 
portion of its evil, the course of an unbroken prosperity, is 
ever a sign and augury of ultimate reprobation^ (Ps. xvii. 14 ; 
Luke vi. 24, 25), Nor is the reason of this hard to perceive : 
for there being in every man a large admixture of that dross 
which has need t6 be purged out, and . which can only be 
purged out by the fire of pain and affliction, he who is not 
cast into this fire, is left with all his dross in him, with his 
evil unpurged ; and therefore can be no partaker of that holi- 
ness without which no man shall see God. Thus Dives to his 
endless loss had in this life received good things without 
any share of evil.§ But now all is changed: Lazarus, who 
received in this mortal life evil things, is comforted, but 
Dives is tormented. He had sovm only to the flesh, and 
therefore, when the order of things has commenced in which 


51^ Augustine’s exclamation Lere, 0 mundi bona, apiid inferos mala! 
shows that tlic other explanation was his. 

t Horn. 40 in Evang,: Dum dicitur, Receputi bona in vita tua 
indicatur et dives iste bom aliqiiid habiiisse, cx quo in hac vita bona 
recipeiet llurs^uinque dum de Lazaio dicitur, quia recepit mala, 
profecto monstratur et Lazarus habuis&e malum aliquod, quod purga- 
retur. Sed ilium paupertas afflixit et tersit, istum abundantia remune- 
ravit et lopulit. Cf. Moral, v. 1. In hke manner the Jewish doctors 
said * Quemadmodum in seculo future piis rependitur prsemium boni 
opens etiam ievissimi, quod perpetimunt, ita in seculo hoc rependitur 
iinpiis iiraEJiiiium cujuscunque Ievissimi boni opens, — a saying which 
Gfrbrer {Urchristenthum, vol. ii p 171) applies here. 

I Augustine . Quid iiifelicius felicitate peccantium ? 

§ Thus in the Jewish books the scholar of an eminent Eabbi 
found his master one day in extreme affliction and pain, and began to 
laugh, ivhile all the other scholars were weeping round him. Being 
upbraided for this, he answered, that while he saw in times past his 
master in such uninterrupted prosperity, he had often feai^ed lest he 
was receiving his portion in tliis world; but now seeing him so af- 
flicted, he took courage again, and believed that his good things were 
still to come (Meusohen’s N, T, ex 2'cUm, illusL p. 66). 
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the flesh has no part^ he can only reap in misery and empti* 
ness^ in the hidigry longing and unsatisfied desire of the soul. 

MoreoVOT, besides that law of retaliation, which requires 
that th^ unmerciful should not receive mercy, the fact is 
brought home to the conscience of this man, once so rich, 
aid now so poor, that with death the separation of the ele- 
ments of good and evil, elements which in this world are 
mingled and confounded, begins. Like is gathered to like, 
good by natural affinity to good, and evil to evil. And this 
separation is permanent ; Beside all this, between us and you 
there is a great gulf fixed/^ not a mere handbreadth only, as 
the Jews fabled, but a great gulf/^ and not merely there, 
but ^^fixed^’^ there, — an eternal separation, a yawning chasm, 
too deep to be filled up, too wide to be bridged over, so that 
there is no passing from one side to the other ; They who 
would pass from hence to you cannot, neither can they pass to 
us that would come from thence. Now the latter affirmation 
is easily intelligible, for we can quite understand the lost 
desiring to pass out of their state of pain to the place of rest^ 
and blessedness, but it is not so easy to understand the re- 
verse — ^^they who would pass from hence to you cannot 
The desire of such a passing could not, of course, be for the 
purpose of changing their condition : but they cannot pass, 
Abraham would say, even for a season; they have no power 
to yield even a moment^s solace to any in that place, however 
they may desire it. Yet here the difficulty suggests itself^ 
Can they, being full of love, otherwise than greatly desire it ? 
Nay, is not such a longing implied in the very words of 
Abraham ? And if they do thus greatly desire this thing, 
which yet is unattainable, must not this desire trouble and 
cast a shade even upon a heavenly felicity? a difficulty which 
must wait for its solution; for all the answers which com- 
monly are given do not reach it. 

But though repulsed for himself, he has still a request to . 


* Augustine {Ad Evod. Ep. 164) : Htatus . . . non solum eat, verum 
etiam firmatus est. 
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ui^e for others. If Abraham cannot send Lazarus to that 
world of woe, at least he con cause him to return to the earth 
which he has so lately quitted; between these worlds there is 
no such gulf intervening : I pray thee ther^ore, father, that 
thou wouldest send him to wy father* s house, for I have five 
brethren, that he may testify unto them, lest they also come 
into this place of torment,*^ He and they, Sadducees at heart, 
though it might have been Pharisees in name, perhaps often-* 
times had mocked together at that unseen world which now 
he was finding so fearful a reality and that it was such, he 
would now desire by Lazarus to warn them. Lazarus will be 
able to “ testify,** to speak, that is, of things which he has 
seen.t In this anxiety for his brethren's good, which he, who 
hitherto had been merely selfish, expresses, some have found 
the evidence of a better mind beginning, and the proof t|l^t^ 
sufiering was already doing its work in him, and awakening in 
him the slumbering germ of good.J With this view, were it 
the right one, would of necessity be connected his own ulti- 
mate restoration, and the whole doctrine of future suffering 
not being vindicative and eternal, but corrective and tempo- 
rary ; a doctrine which will always find favour with all those 
who have no deep insight into the evil of sin, no earnest view 
of the task and responsibilities of life ; especially when, as too 
often, they are bribed to hold it by a personal inteicst, by a 
lurking consciousness that they themselves are not earnestly 
striving to enter at the strait gate, that their own standing in 


* Aiigustiue xli.) : Non dubito quia cum ipsis fratribus suis 
loquens de pro]>lietis monentibus bona,prolnbentibu8 mala, terrentibus 
de tormentis futuris, et futura praemia promittentibus, irridebat haec 
omnia, dicens cum fratribus suis. Quae vita post mortem? quae memoria 
putredinis? qui census cineiis^ . . . quis inde reversus auditus est? 

t In the legend of Er the Pamphylian (Plato, Foh 10), he is to 
return from the place where souls are judged, &yy{Kov apdpwiroic 
yeviffSai tCjv €Kel, of the greatness of the rewards of the just, the 
dreadfulness of the doom of sinners. 

I Aquinas {Sum, Theol, Supp, ad 3"* part, qu. 98, art. 4) has a dis- 
cussion to which this verse gives occasion: Utrum damnati in inferno 
yellent alios esse damnatos, qui non sunt damnati ? He determines, 
despite this passage, that they would. 
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Christ is msecur^ or none, But the rich man^s request grows 
out of another root. There lies in it a secret justifying of 
himself, and accusing of God. What a bitter reproach against 
God and against the old economy is here involved ; If only 
I had been sufficiently warned, if only God had given me 
sufficiently clear evidence of these things, of the need of re- 
pentance, of this place as^ the goal of a sensual worldly life, I 
had never come hither. Bui though I was not, let, at any 
rate, my brethren be duly wamed.^^ Abraham^s answer is 
brief and almost stem; rebuking, as was fit, this evil thought 
of his heart. They are warned : they have enough to keep 
them fi*om your place of torment, if only they will use it. 
They have Moses and the prophets : let them hear themJ^ 
Our Lord then gives no countenance to their notion, who see 
an entire keeping back of the doctrine of life eternal and an 
after retribution in the Pentateuch, but to hear Moses was 
to hear of these things ; as elsewhere more at length He 
showed (Matt. xxii. 31, 82), 

But the suppliant will not so easily be put to silence. 
Nay, father Abraham ; but if one went unto them from the 
deady they will repentJ^ As it is true of the faithful, that 
their works do follow them,^^ and that their temper here is 
their temper in heaven, so not less does the contempt of God’s 
word, which this man manifested on earth, follow him beyond 
the grave ;* that word, as he deems, is not sufficient to save 
men; they must have something more to lead them to repent- 
ance. We have here reappearing in hell that Show us a 
sign, that we may believe,^^ which was so often on the lips of 
the Pharisees on earth. They will believe, or at least flatter 
themselves that they would believe, signs and portents, but 
they will not believe God’s word (Isai, viii. 19, 20). A vain ex- 
pectation ! for, in Abraham’s words, If they hear not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one 
rose from the deadP These words demand to be accurately 

♦ Bengel: Vilipendiutn Scriptunfe miser, relicto luxu, secum intulit 
in inferno. 
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wdghed. Dives liad said^ '' th^ mil r^pmt moral change 
will be wrought in them ; Abr<th«m replies, they will not even 
‘^be persuaded,^ Dives had said, ^ if om went unto them from 
the dead Abraham, with a prophetic glance at the worid^s 
unbelief in far greater matter, makes answer, ^^N6, not if one 
rose from the deadP He in fact is saying : A far greater 
act than you demand would be inefiTectual for producing a far 
slighter efiect; you suppose that wicked men would repent on 
the return of a spirit : I tell you they would not even be per- 
suaded by the rising of one from the dead/^* 

This reply of Abraham's is most weighty for the insight it 
gives us into the nature of faith, as a moral act, an act of the 
will and the affections no less than of the understanding; 
which cannot therefore be forced by signs and miracles ; for 
where there is a determined alienation of the will and affec- 
tions Jrom the truth, no impression ivhich these miracles will 
make, even if they be allowed to be genuine, will be more 
than transitory. Nor will there fail to be always a loophole 
^somewhere or other, by which unbelief can escape which is 
well, else we should have in the Church the faith of devils, 
who believe and tremble. When the historical Lazarus was 
raised from the dead, the Pharisees were not by this miracle 
persuaded of the divine mission and authority of Him who 
had raised him, and yet they did not deny the reality of the 
miracle itself (John xi. 47 ; xii. 10). A greater too than 
Lazarus has returned from the world of spirits; nay, has 
risen from the dead : and what multitudes who acknowledge 
the fact, and acknowledge it as setting a seal to all his claims 


* It is a pity that we have not given the kav ng of yer, 31 , ** one,** 
as we have rightly done in the veise preceding. Observe the change 
of words Topevd^ in the request of Dives ; dvatrr^ in the reply of 
Abraham ; otto veKpwp in the request; it: reKpwp in the reply. 

f When, for instance, Spinoza declared himself ready to renounce 
his system and to become a Chiistian, if only he were convinced of the 
truth of the raising of the historical Lazarus, he knew very well that 
in his sense of the word convince, and with the kind of evidence that 
he would have required, it was impossible to satisfy hia demand (see 
Bayle, Diction, art. Spinoze, note e). 
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to be heard obeyed, yet are not brought by this acknow- 
ledgment at all nearer to repentance and the obedience of 
faith. And it is vevy observable, how exactly in the spirit of 
Abraham^s refusal to send Lazarus, the Lord Himself acted 
after his resurrection. He showed Himself, not to the Phari- 
sees, not to his enemies, ^^not to all the people, but unto 
witnesses chosen before bf God^^ (Acts x. 41), to his own dis- 
ciples alone. It ^as a judgment on the others, that no sign 
should be given them ^ut the sign of the prophet Jonah 
(Matt. xii. 39) ; yet it was a mercy also, for they would not 
Iwve been persuaded, even by one that had risen from the 
dead. At the same time it is not to be denied that in Christas 
resurrection there was a satisfaction of the longing of man's 
heart, that one should return from the world beyond the 
grave, and give assurance of the reality of that world, — a 
longing which Abraham could not satisfy, but which Christ 
did, when He died and rose again, and appeared unto men, 
having the keys of death and of Hades.* 

• 

It remains only to give a rapid sketch of their interpreta- 
tion, who maintain that, besides its literal, the parable has 
also an allegorical meaning ; — though of these some find this 
only by the way, and as something merely subordinate, an 
interpretation which they propose, and then leave to every one 
to allow it what value he chooses : while others make the great 
scope of the parable to be the setting forth of the relations 
between Jew and Gentile, Dives then, as already has been 
said, represents the Jewish nation, clad in the of the 


♦ Augustine {Enarr, in Ps. cxlvii. 14) : 0 Domine, giatias misericor- 
disB tufc; voluisti mori, ut aliquis ab inferis surgeret, et ipse aliqiiis 
non quicumque, sed Veritas surrexit ab inferis. In Plato’s legend of 
the revenanti alluded to already (p. 473, note), there is a remai^kable 
witness for this craving in the mind of man, that he who gives assur- 
ance of the reality of the things after death should have himself re- 
turned from the world of spirits, — a longing that for us has found its 
satisfaction in the resurrection of Chtjst. The same reappears in that, 
which, however, is plainly but an imitation of Plato’s narrative, the 
story of Thespesius in Plutarch's essay, De serd Numinu Vindietd* 
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king, ai|^ the ^^fine linen*^ of the priest*** — th^ kingdom of 
priests, or royal priesthoodi«f They fared sumptuously every 
day, they were amply furnished with all spiritual blessings : 

enriched,^^ as Theophylact explains it, with all knowledge 
and wisdom, and with the precious oracles of God/^ They 
were the vineyard which the Lord had planted, and of which 
He could say, ^^What could have beenr done more to my vine- 
yard, that I have not done in it?^^ (Isai. v. 2, 4.) They were 
the people whom He had made to ride on the high places of 
the earth, and to whom pertained the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises/^ But all these things were given 
them, not that they might make their boast of them, and rest 
there, comparing themselves for self-exaltation with the hea- 
then round them, who were perishing without the knowledge 
of God, but that they might spread around them the true faith 
and knowledge of God. Yet they did not this : Behold,^^ 
said St. Paul, thou art called a Jew, and restest in the law, 
and makest thy boast of God, and knowest his will, and ap- 
provest the things that are more excellent, being instructed 
out of the law, and art confident that thou thyself art a guide 
of the blind, a light of them that are in darkness.^' But 
meanwhile, though they thus boasted, they did nothing effec- 
tual to scatter the darkness of the heathen ; for they had mis- 
taken their true glory ; and had turned this talent of talents. 


* Aupfustine {Quasi. Evang. ii. qu. 38) : In divite intelligantur su- 
perbi JudsRurum, ignorantes Dei justitiam, et suam rolentes constituere 
. . . Epulatio splendida, jactantia legis est, in qu§. gloriabantur plus 
ad pompam ektionis abutentes ek, quam ad necessitatem salutis uten- 
tes. Cf. Gregoiy the Great {Horn, 40 in Evang. ^ and Moral, xxv, 13), 
and H. de Sto. Victore (Annott. in Luo) : Dives iste Judaicum popu- 
lum designat, qui cultum vitas exterius habuit, et acceptse legis deliciis 
USU6 est ad nitorem, non ad utilitatem. Theophylact : Ilop^vpa^^ xal 
/Svereroy iveSiBvro, (JaaiXeiay lepanrvyfjy. He refers the faring 

sumptuously every day to the daily sacrifice. In modern times Lo- 
meier has wrought out this view at length, Obss. Analytico-Bidact. ad 
Luo. xvi. p. 91, seq. See Von Meyek's Blatter far hbhere Wahrhdtt 
vol. vi. p. 88, for an exposition not historically the same, but agreeing 
with the spirit of this one. 

f BatriXeioy UpirivfjLay Exod. xix. 5 ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
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the knowledge of the true God, these privileges, and tjiis elec- 
tion, into a selfish thing. They counted that God had blessed 
them alone of all people, instead of, as was the truth, above 
all people ; that all other people in fact were cursed for their 
sake ; they stopped the blessing, of which they should have 
been the channel, and through them the name of God was 
blasphemed among the Gentiles ; He was presented to the 
Gtentiles under a false character and in an unworthy light,* 
Meanwhile Lazarus tl^e beggarf lay at their gate covered 
with sores ; — at the gate and without it, for the Gentiles were 
^^aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from 
the covenants of promise — ^^full of sores, ^ for their sins and 
their miseries were infinite, These sores of the Gentile world 
are enumerated by St. Pat^ Bom. i. 23-33 ; though the term 
will include, besides the skis, the penal miseries consequent 
on those sins^ But these sores, these wounds and bruises 
and putrefying sores,^^ were neither closed, nor bound, nor 
mollified with ointment, so that the dogs came and licked 
them. Here, as must so often happen, there is a question 
whether this last circumstance has any distinct signification, 
or is added only to complete the picture. Are there indicated 
here the slight and miserable assuagements of its wants 
and woes, — the wretched medicine for its hurts, which the 
heathen world derived from its poets and philosophers and 
legislators? or may it be me^t that even in this depth of 
man^s misery, nature spake to him, in faint and feeble accents, 
of mercy and love (Acts xiv, 17), and evidently sympathized 
with man, so that he found comfort in her sympathy ? But 
the other circumstance has plainly a meaning, namely, that 
the beggar desired to be fed from the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man^s table. It cannot, indeed, be said that the Gen- 
tiles directly desited the satisfaction of their spiritual hunger 


* H. de Sto. Victore : Non ad caritatem sed ad elationem doc- 
triuam legis habuit. And Gregoiy {ffom. 40) explains the refusal of 
the crumbs ; Gentiles ad cognitionem legis, superbi Judsei non ad- 
mittebant. 

f Theophylact : Uivrjc Bdwp Ka\ eotplac. 
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from the Jews^ for ire know th^ from one cause or other^ was 
not in a very great degree the case ; though indeed the 
of Judaism^ and the incliliation which existed to embrace it, 
is more than once noted by the Boman writers in the times 
of the first emperors,* But the yearning of their souls after 
something better and truer than aught which they possessed^ 
was, in fact, a yearning after that which the Jew did possess, 
and which, had he been faithful to his privileges and his posi- 
tion, he would certainly have imparted* Christ was ^^the 
Desire of all nations every yearning after deliverance from 
the bondage of sin and corruption, which found utterance in 
the heart of any heathen, was in truth a yearning aftcar Him ; 
so that implicitly and unconsciously the heaihen was desiring 
to he fed from the Jew^s table, desiring from thence an alle- 
viation of his wants, but desiring it in vain. 

The dying of Lazarus, with his reception into Abraham’s 
bosom, will find their counterpart in the abolition of that 
economy under which the Gentile was an outcast from the 
covenant, and in his subsequent entrance into all the immuni- 
ties and consolations of the kingdom of God; — which in 
time past were not a people, but are now the people of God ; 
which had not obtained mercy, but now have obtained mercy” 
(1 Pet, i. 10; Ephes. ii. 11-18). But Dives dies also; the 
J’ewish economy comes to an end; and now Dives is in tor- 
ments , — hell surely not too strong a phrase to describe 
the misery and despair, the madness and blindness and as- 
tonishment of heart, which are the portion of a people, that, 
having once known God, fall from that knowledge, — of an 
apostate and God-abandoned people. The fundamental idea 
of bell is exclusion from the presence of God; and this utter 
exclusion was the portion of that people upon whom his wrath 
came to the uttenfiost. Who can iwd the hjstOTy of the latter 
days of the Jewish nation, a history providentially preserved 
to us even in its minutest details, of the time when that nation 
seemed to realize the fable of the scorpion girdled with fire, 

• • 

* See Neandeb’s Hutoryofthe 0%frrcfe„voL i. p. 84 (English transL). 
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and fixing its sting in its own body, and not feel that all 
which. really constitutes hell was already there? Nay, and 
ever sinne' have they not been in torments^^ ? In proof, let 
us turn to that sure word of prophecy, which foretells their 
doom should they fall away, as they have fallen away, from 
their God j for instance, to Lev. xxvi. 14-39, or Deut. xxviii. 
15-68; or call to mind the Lord^s words, which speak of the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth which shall be their portion, 
when they see the despised Gentiles coming from the east and 
the west, from the north and from the south, and sitting down 
in the kingdom of God, while they themselves are thrust out* 
(Luke xiii. 28-30). But as Dives looked for some consola- 
tion from Lazarus, whom before he despised, so the Jew is 
looking for the assuagement of his miseries through some 
bettering of his outward estate, — some relaxation of severities 
inflicted upon him, — some improvement of his civil condition, 
— things which he looks for from the kingdoms of the world, 
and which if they gave him, would be but as a drop of water 
on the burning tongue. He knows not that the wrath of God 
in truth constitutes his misery ; and so long as this is unrer 
moved, he is incapable of true comfort. The alleviation which 
he craves is not given, it were in vain to give it ; the one true 
alleviation would be that he should be himself received into 
the kingdom of God, that he should bewail his guilt, and look 
on Him whom he pierced, and mourn because of Him : then 
consolations would aboimd to him ; but without this, every- 
thing else is but as a drop of water on the fiery tongue. That 
there is no allusion in the parable to any future time, when 
the great gulf of unbelief which now separates the Jew from 
his blessings shall be filled up, makes nothing against this 
interpretation; since exactly the same argument might be 
applied, and we know incorrectly, to call in-question the ordi- 
nary explanation of the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen ; 
nothing is there said of the vineyard hmg restored to its first 
cultivators, which yet we know will one day be the case. 


* Theopliylact : *Ev <l>\oy\ Karcucaloyrat tov ^66vov 
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By the five brethren of Dives will be forth to ns^ ac- 
cording to this scheme^ all who hereafter^ in a like condition 
and with like advantages^ are tempted to the same Abuse of 
their spiritual privileges. The Gentile Church is in one sense 
Lazarus brought into Abraham^s bosom ; but when it sins as 
the Jewish Church did before it, glorying in its gifts, but not 
using them for the calling out of the spiritual life of men, 
contented to see in its very bosom a population that is outcast, 
save in name, from its privileges and blessings, and to see 
beyond its limits millions of heathens to whom it has little or 
no care to impart the knowledge of Christ and of his salva- 
tion, — then, in so far as it thus sins, it is only too like the 
five brethren of Dives, who are in danger of coming with him, 
and for sins similar to his, to this place of torment. Nor 
are we to imagine that, before judgment is executed upon 
a Church thus forgetful of its high calling, it will be roused 
from its dream of security by any startling summonses, — any 
novel signs and wonders, — any new revelation, — any Lazarus 
rising from the dead, and bidding it to repent. It has enough 
to remind it of its duty ; it has its deposit of truth, — its talent 
wherewith it was bidden to trade till its Lord^s return. So 
that the latter part of the parable, thus contemplated, speaks 
to us Gentiles in the very spirit of those awful words which 
St. Paul addressed to the Gentile converts at Borne : Be- 
hold, therefore, the goodness and severity of God ; on them 
which fell severity, but towards thee goodness, if thou con- 
tinue in his goodness ; otherwise thou also shalt be cut off^^ 
(Bom. xi. 22). 


T I 


T. P. 
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Luke xvii. 7-10. 

QOME interpreters find a connexion between this parable 
^ and the discourse which precedes it; while others alErm 
that no such can be traced, that the parable must be explained 
without any reference to the saying concerning faith which 
goes immediately before. Theophylact supposes this to be 
the link between the parable and the preceding verse ; — ^the 
Lord had there declared the great things which a living faith 
would enable his disciples to perform, so that they should re- 
move mountains ; but then, lest these great things which were 
in the power of their faith should entangle them in a snare of 
pride, the parable was spoken for the purpose of keeping them 
humble * Augustine 'confesses the difficulty of tracing' the 
connexion, and has a very singular explanation of th# whole 
parable, which I must be content to refer to,t as it would 
up considerable space to do it justice, dshausen gives this 
explanation : The Apostles by that account which went before 
of the hindrances they would meet in their work (ver. 1, 2), 
of the hard duties, hard as they then seemed to them, which 
were required of them (ver. 3, 4), had a longing awakened in 
them after a speedier reward. The Lord therefore would set 
before them their true relation to Him ; that their work, diffi- 
cult or not, welcome or unwelcome, must be done; that they 
were not their own, but his, and to labour for Him : if they 
found their labour a delight, well ; but if not,, still it was to be 

* So Cajetan: Petierant Apostoli adjungi sibi donum coiifidentioe, 
quod et eis collatum intelligitur. Et quoniam etiam superbia bonis 
operibus insidiatur ut pereant, ideo^esusadjungit parabolam conser- 
vativam eorum in vera recognitione Suiiftet, ne extollantur. 

f Qmst Evang. ii. 89. MaldoiiAtus, who denies that there is any 
connexion, thinks Augustine’s veiy forced and unnatural. 
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accomplished. They were not to look for their reward and 
release from toil straightway and at once ; but rather to take 
example of the servant, who though he had been strenuously 
labouring all the day long in the field, ploughing or feeding 
cattle yet not the less, when he returned home, had to con- 
tinue his labours in the house also. Such is his explanation, 
and no doubt he here asserts an important truth, and one 
found in the parable ; but to the connexion, as he traces it, 
there is this objection, that the request, Lord, increase our 
faithy^ does not seem to convey any such meaning as he finds 
in it; there is no appearance as if those who made it were 
desirous of escaping a dispensation committed to them, or 
snatching prematurely at a reward. Other expositors have 
neglected to seek any immediate connexion between the parable 
and the context in which it is found, have been contented to 
affirm that it teaches generally how God is debtor to no man; 
that all we can do is of duty, nothing of merit ; and that in 
all our work we must retain the acknowledgment of this, and 
carefully guard against all vain-glory. and elation of heart ; 
since rather we must be deeply humbled before God out of the 
thought that, did we do all, we should only do what we were 
bound to ; and how then must it be, when we fall so infinitely 
short of that all ? 

But wholly different from any of these interpretations is 
that first formally proposed, if I mistake not, by Grotius, and 
which Venema* has taken up and strengthened with addi- 
tional arguments and illustrations. The parable, they say, is 
not meant to represent at all the standing of the faithful under 
the new covenant, the perfect law of liberty,^^ but the merely 
servile standing of the Jew under the old, and it grew in this 
manner out of the discourse preceding. The disciples had 
asked for increase of faith. The Lord in answer would teach 
them the necessity and transcendent value of that gift for 
which they were asking, would magnify its value, showing 
them how all outward works done without this living principle 


♦ Du 9> Sac. p. 202, s 0 (i. 
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of free and joyful obedience^ such as for the most part the 
men of their own nation were content with, were merely 
servile, and were justly recompensed with a merely servile 
reward; — that in those 'works God could take no pleasure, and 
for them counted that He owed no thanks ; the servants who 
did them were after all unprofitable and of no account in his 
sight. 

The arguments of Grotius and Venema are mainly these. 
They object to the common interpretation, that it sets forth 
under a wrong aspect the relations which exist between Christ 
and his people. They ask, Is it likely that the gracious Lord 
who in another place said, Henceforth I call you not ser- 
vants, . . but I have called you friends, would here wish to 
bring forward in so strong a light the service done to Him as 
one merely servile, and for which He would render them no 
thanks ? Would He, who ever sought to lead his disciples into 
the recognition of their filial relation to God, as those that had 
received not the spirit of bondage but of adoption, here throw 
them back so strongly on their servile relation ? It was, they 
say, in quite another spirit that He spake those words, 
^^Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord when he cometh 
shall find watching: verily, I say unto you, that he Bhall 
gird himself , and make them sit down to meat, and will come 
forth and serve them^' (Luke xii. 87). While these difficulties 
beset the parable interpreted in the ordinary way, it docs, 
they affirm, on the contrary exactly set forth the relation of the 
Jews, at least of the greater number of them, to God. They 
were hired to do a certain work, which if they did, they were, 
like servants, free from stripes; they had too their stipend; 
they ate and drank; they received their earthly reward. But 
going no further than this bare fulfilling of the things ex- 
pressly enjoined* them, and fulfilling them without love or 
zeal or the filial spirit of faith, contented to stop short when 

* Exactly the same stress which they would here lay on ra Scaraj^- 
Bivra is laid by Origen {In Eom. iiL), although his purpose, as will be 
seen, is different : Donee quis hoc facit tantum quod debet, i, e* ea 
quse prsBcepta sunt, inutilis senns est {Luo. xvii. 10), Si autem addas 
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they had just done so much as would enable them^ as they 
hoped, to escape punishment, going through their work in 
this temper, they were wfiprofitable servants , in whom the 
Lord could take no pleasure, and who could look for no 
further marks of favour at his hands.* 

It is not to be denied that there is something attractive in 
this exposition jf it is well worthy of respectful consideration, 

aliquid prteccptis, tunc non jam inutilis servus eris, sed dicetur ad te : 
Euge seive bone et iidelis (Matt. xxv. 21). St. Bernard too {In Cant. 
Serm. xi. 2), without indeed making Origen’s dangerous use of the 
passage, and lowering the standard obedience for the ninety-nine, in 
the hope of exalting it for the one, has iinplicitly^the same explana- 
tion of the passage as that mentioned in the text. Expounding Cant, 
i. 2, he has occasion to speak of a service, rendered indeed, but with- 
out joy and alac’-ity and delight, and ends thus : Denique in Evangelic 
qiii hoc solum, quod facere debet, facii, servus inutilis reputatur. 
Mandata forsan utcumque 3dimx>leo : sed aniina mea sicut terra sine 
aqua in illis. Ut igitur holocaustum meum jiiugue fiat, osculetur 
me, quaeso, osculo oris sui. So too Jeremy Tailor, 2'ke Doctrine and 
Practice of Repentance ^ i, 4, 1 5. 

* Orotius (in loc.) is especially rich in matenals in suppoit of this 
interpretation of the paiabio. From Maimonidcs he quotes a Jewish 
proverb, Ei datur prsemium qui quid injussus facit; and from Chiy- 
sostom {In Rom, viii.) a passage contrasting the obedience of the Jew 
and the Christian: KaKeivoi rifnopiag Tvavra ewparrov aydfievoi, 

ol h) iryevjjLariKol ml iroBip, ml rovro ^r)\ov(n koi vwep- 

fiaLvtiv rii tTrirdy/iara. We might compaio, especially with that 
Jewish jirovcib, one of the Similitudes in the Shepherd of Hermas 
(hi. sim. 5), which is briefly this: A householder planted a vineyard, 
and going from home, left his servant the task of tying the vines to 
their siqipoi ts, and no more , but the servant having finished this task, 
thought it would profit the vineyard, if also he were to weed it and 
dig it, whicdi he did ; and the master found it in high order and 
beauty on hi'^ return. Well pleased with his seiwant, because he had 
thus done more than was enjoined him, he determined to give him the 
adoption of sonsliip, and to make him fellow-heii* with his own son. 
It is true that Hermas makes an application of the similitude different 
from what one would expect, and not bearing upon our parable, but 
yet the passage is in itself remarkable. Seneca {De Benef, iii. 18-28) 
treats an interesting question which bears on the present subject : An 
beneficium dare domino seiwus possit? w'hich he answers in the affinn- 
ativc : Quamdiu jiraestatur quod a servis exigi solet [ro SiaraxBivra] 
ministerium est, ubi plus quam quod servo necesse est, beneficium : 
ubi in affectum amici transit, desmitvocaii ministerium . . . Quicquid 
est quod servilis officii formulam excedit, quod non ex imperio sed et 
voluntate praestatur, beneficium est. He has much more on the subject. 

t It is Wetstein s also: Sunt nimirum sefvi qui serviunt serviliter, 
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Yet x&ight it be fkirly replied in this way to their arguments 
who uphold it. The present parable need not be opposed to, 
but rather sho^d be balanced with, that other saying of thdl 
Lord^s (Luke xii. 87 ) quoted above ; it should be considered 
as supplying the counterweight of all such declarations. This 
is the way God might deal ; for we may observe, it is not said 
that this is the way He vMl deal ; since rather that other is the 
manner in which He will actually bear Himself towards his 
faithful servants. The one relation is that which according to 
the strictness of justice He might assume, the other is that 
which according to the riches of his grace He vAll assume. 
We, to keep us humble, are evermore to acknowledge that upon 
that footing He might put our relation to Him, having, at the 
same time, this assurance, that so long as we put it upon that 
footing. He will not ; because so long, we are capable of re- 
ceiving his favours without being corrupted by them. It is 
only to the humble, to the self-abased before God, that He can 
give grace ; for where this humility is not, it is certain that, 
as the unclean vessel will altogether taint the wine poured into 
it, so the gifts of God will be perverted to spiritual wickedness, 
more dangerous and more deadly than the natural corruptions 
of man's heart. And although, doubtless, the relation of the 
Christian to his Lord is set forth here under somewhat a 
severer* aspect than is usual under the New Covenant, yet 
the experience of every heart will bear witness how needful it 
is that this side of the truth, as well as the other, should be 
set out, — that in hours when we arc tempted to draw back, to 

hoc est, qui nil nisi ju&si fa^iunt: alii scrviunt libei alitor, ut filii qui, 
non exspectato mandate, ex generosa et nobili indole, sponte et in- 
jussi ea faemnt, quae utilia et Domino placitura credunt. Illos 
Christus liic persiringit et vitupemt eo fine ut discipulos ad altiorem 
graduiu perducat. 

* At the same time, our translators have made it wear even a 
severer aspect than is need, rendering iytt xaptv ic. r. X., “ Doth he 
thanh that servant F and thus seeming to cut off any lecognition at all 
of the seiwant’s work. It would be hotter, “Dot/i he count himself es- 
pecially beholden to that servant as Weisse gives it : Weiss er dem 
Knecht besondem Dank? So Heh. xii. 28, cxwpv which 

should be translated, “Let us have the thankfulness.” See Tittman’s 
Synonyms^ s. v. axpetoc- 
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shun and to evade our tariss^ we should then feel that a neces* 
sity is laid upon us ; that, inde^, whfle we do them willingly, 
|Bre do them also the most acceptably, yet whether willingly 
or not, they must be done; that we are servants who are not 
to question our Master’s will, but to fulfil it. Good for us it 
is that we should have the check of considerations like these 
upon us in such moments, and should thus be kept in the way 
of duty, till the time of a more joyful and childlike obedience 
again comes round. This fear does not exclude love, but is 
its true guardian: they mutually support and uphold one 
another ;* for our hearts, while yet they are not made per- 
fect in love,” are not such that they can be presented with 
motives drawn only from gratitude and love. These, indeed, 
must ever be the chief and prominent motives to obedience 
(Rom. xii. 1), and so long as they prove sufficient, the others 
will not appear ; but it is well for us that behind these there 
should be other sterner and severer summonses to duty, ready 
to come forward and make themselves felt, when our evil and 
our corruption cause them to be needed. Well for us, too, is 
it, that while the Lord is pleased graciously to accept our work 
and to reward it, we should ever be reminded that it is an act 
of his free grace, of his unmerited mercy, by which our rela- 
tion to Him has been put upon this footing. For there is also 
another footing (that of the parable) upon which it might have 
been put, — yea, upon which though He does not, yet we must 
evermore put it, so far at least as is needful for the subduing 
every motion of pride and vain-glory, every temptation to 
bring in God as our debtor because of our work, — ^which, in- 
conceivable as it must appear when we calmly contemplate 
the matter, is yet what men are evermore doing, or on the 
point of doing.t 

* Guerricus (Bernardi (7pj>. vol. ii. p. 1028, ed. Bened.) : Neque 
enim tiinor iste quern amor castum facit, gaudium tollit, sed custodit; 
non destruit, sed instruit; non inamaricat, sed condit: ut tanto sit 
durabilius, quanto modestius, tanto verius, quanto severius, tanto 
dulcius, quanto sanctius. 

f Ambrose (Eoep, in Luc. viiL 82): Agnosce esse te servum pluii- 
mis obsequiis defoeneratum* Non te pmferas, quia filius Dei dieeris : 
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A more real difficulty in the parable, as it appears to me, 
is tliis, that of the first part of it (ver. 7, 8) the purpose 
seems, to commend patience in the Lord^s work, — that we do 
not desire to be dismissed before the time from our labours, or 
snatch too early at the reward ; but rather take example from 
the hind, who only looks to rest and refresh himself, when his 
master has no further need of his service; that, in the words 
of the son of Sirech (Ecdus. xi. 20), we learn to wax old in 
our work/’ and, so long as we are here, see in one task com- 
pleted but a stepping-stone to another which shall be begun. 
Such appears the lesson of the first part of the parable, — that 
we do not, after we have made some exertion, smaller or 
greater, account that we have a claim to be exempted hence- 
forth from strenuous toil ; but ever, on the contrary, as we 
have surmounted one hill of labour, perceive a new one rising 
above it, and gird ourselves for the surmounting of that also. 
But in the second part (ver. 9, 10) it is no longer this patient 
continuance in well-doing, but humility, that is enjoined, the 
confession that we are not doing God a favour in serving Him, 
but that all we can do is of merest duty, that our service at 
best is poor, and as it must be of little value in his eyes, so 
ought it to be of little in our own. I suppose, however, the 
solution is, that impatience under deferred reward, with the 
desire to be released from labour, springs from over-estimation 
of our work ; while he who feels that all which he has yet done 
is little, that it is all poor and mean, as he will not count that 
it gives him a claim henceforward to be exempted from labour, 
but will rather desire some new field of labour where he may 
approve himself a better servant than he has yet been, so 
neither will he count that it gives him a right to consider God 
as his debtor. The two wrong states of mind, springing from 
the same evil root, are to be met by the same remedy, by the 


agnoscenda gratia, sed non ignoi'anda natura. Neque te jactes si bene 
servisti, quod facere debuisti. Obsaquitur sol, obtemperat luna, ser- 

viunt angeli Et nos orgo non a nobis laudem exigamus, nec 

preBripiamus judicium Dei et praev^niamus sentontiam judicis : sed 
suo tempori, suo judici reservemus. 
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learning to know what our acstual relation to God is,— that it 
is one of servants to a master; and being such, it precludes 
us alike from all right of claiming release when we please, 
and so also from all right to extol or exalt ourselves for the 
doing of that, which, by the very laws of our condition, we 
are bound to, — which not to do were a great guilt, but which 
to do is no merit. 

On the details of the parable there is not much to remark. 
All are aware that the waiting at table with the dress succinct, 
or girded up, was a mark of servitude,* which to keep in mind 
makes more wonderful the condescension of the Son of God 
in his saying, Luke xii. 37, and in his doing, John xiii. 4. 
With regard to the confession which He puts into the mouths 
of his disciples, t When ye shall have done all those things 
which are commanded you, say,X We are unprofitable ser- 
vants;^^ we may truly observe, as many have observed before, 
if this they are to say when they have done all, how much 
more, and with how far deeper self-abasement and shame, 
when their consciences bear them witness, as his conscience 
must bear witness to every man, that so far from having done 
all that was commanded, they have in innumerable things 
grievously failed and come short of their duty, of what they 
might and ought to have done.§ 


^ VoTiema quotes from Pliilo {De Vita Contempl) a i)ait.sage, con- 
cerning the Egyptian Therapeutae, which gives remarkable evidence 
of this : Se Kal Kadefiivoi Tovg Eiaiaeriv vw^p^Tvi- 

(TovTEQ, evetca rov /xjjSer eiSwXov STrupipeodai SovXoTrpETrovQ eIq 

Tovro TO (Tvpiroaiov. 

f Augustuie : Contra pestem vanae glonse diligentissiine militans. 

I Bengel: Miser est quern Dominus servum inutilem appellat 
(Matt. XXV. 30), beatus qui se ipse. 

§ Cajetan : Quod igitur dicitur, Quum feceritis omnia, non ideo 
dicitur, quod facturi essent omnia : sed quod si etiam faciunt omnia, 
sed quod quum merita hahuerint facientium omnia prsecepta, recog- 
noscant se servos inutiles ; ut a fortiori se recognoscant minus quam 
inutiles, hoc est debitores et reos multorum, quse debebaiit seu de- 
bent facere. — Our Church in her 14th Article has used this parable 
against the Romish doctrine of works of supererogation. Cf. Gbr- 
hard’s Loc. Theoll, loc. xviii. 8, 91. 
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THE UNJUST JUDGE. 


Lukb x.viii. 1-8. 

rpHIS parable is addressed to the disciples^ and stands, as 
Theophylact and others have noted, in closest relation 
with what has gone immediately before, with the description 
of the sufferings and distress of the last times, when even the 
disciples ‘'shall desire to see one of the days of the Son of 
man, and shall not see it” (xviii. 22). Then will be, accord- 
ing to the deeply significant image in use among the Jews, 
and sanctioned by our Lord, the birth-pangs of the new crea- 
tion,* and the distresses of that time are the motive here set 
forth for prayer, — distresses which shall always be felt, but 
then at the last felt more intensely than ever. “ He i^pake a 
parable unto them, that men ought always to pray,” that men 
must needs pray always, if they would escape the things 
coming on the earth — that such was the only condition of 
their escaping. It is not so much the duty or suitableness, as 
the absolute necessity, of instant persevering prayer that is 
here declared.t Nor is this all that the parable teaches, but 


* ’Apxd Matt. xxiv. 8: cf. Jolin xvi. 21; Eom. viii. 22, 

iraffa h Krliric avvoiSirti. 

Chrysostom has two remarkable sermons (De Precatione), which 
turn a good deal on this parable, and contain many remarkable things 
on thv extreme needfulness of prayer; he calls it the medicine ex- 
pelling spiritual sicknesses — the foundation of the spiritual building 
— that to the soul which the nerves are to the body. He likens the 
man without prayer to the fish out of water and gasping for life — ^to a 
city without walls, and exposed to all assaults; — but from him that is 
armed with prayer the tempter starts bade, as midnight robbers start 
back when they see a sword suspended over a soldier's bed. — Some 
have questioned whether these sermons are Chrysostom’s, and the 
Benedictine editors (vol. ii. p. 778) speak doubtfully, the main argu- 
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it gives us further some very deep insight into the nature and 
essence of prayer. 

In this precept, to pray always^ (with which we may 
compare Ephes. vi. 18 j 1 Thess, v. 17), there is, nothing of 
exaggeration, nothing commanded which may not he fulfilled, 
when we understand of prayer as the continual desire of the 
soul after God ; having indeed its seasons of an intenser con- 
centration of the spiritual life, but not being confined to those 
times ; since the whole life of the faithful should be, in Origen^s 
beautiful words, one great connected prayer,t — or, as St. Basil 
expresses it, prayer being the salt which should salt every 
thing besides. That soul,” says Donne, that is accustomed 
to direct herself to God upon every occasion, that as a flower 
at sunrising, conceives a sense of God in every beam of his, 
and spreads and dilates itself towards Him, in a thankfulness, 
in every small blessing that He sheds upon her, . , . that soul 
who, whatsoever string be stricken in her, bass or treble, her 
high or her low estate, is ever turned towards God, that soul 
prays sometimes when it does not know that it prays.” J Ad- 
mirable are Augustine^s sayings on this matter, drawn as they 
are from the depths of his own Christian life. Thus in one 
place : It was not for nothing that the Apostle said, ' Pray 
without ceasing.^ Can we indeed without ceasing bend the 
knee, bow the body, or lift up the hands, that he should say, 
^Pray without ceasing’? There is another interior prayer 

ment agaiiibt them being, that Sennacherib is twice spoken of in them 
as king of the P'^rsians ; — an error, they think, which Chrysostom could 
scarcely have committed. But it should not be called an error ; the 
names of the three great Eastern monarchies were of old continually 
confounded, and this, where It is impossible that ignorance could have 
been the cause. Thus Darius is called (Ezra vi 22) king of Assyria^ 
— and Artaxerxes (Neh.xiii. 6) king of Babylon; the explanation being 
that the three first empires, as we call them, were considered not as 
different, but as one and the same empire continued under different 
dynasties. D’Herbelot {Bihl. Orient, s. v. Nouh) mentions something 
of the sort as being the view of the modern East : II faut remarquer 
ici, que les Orientaux comprennent da«is les dynasties des anciens 
rois de Perse, les Assyriens, les BabyloUiens, et les Medes. 

♦ Tirinus on this “ always Non obstante teedio, metu, tentatione, 

f Mta fieydKfi Ttpoerevyfi, 

J Sermon xi., On the Purification. 
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without intermission, and that is the longing of thy heart. 
Whatever else thou mayest be doing, if thou longest after 
that Sabbath of God, thou dost not intermit to pray. If thou 
wishest not to intermit to pray, see that thou do not intermit 
to desire — thy continual desire is thy continual voice. Thou 
wilt be silent, if thou leave off to love, for they were silent of 
whom it is written, ' Because iniquity shall abound, the love 
of many shall wax cold.^ The coldness of love is the silence 
of the heart ; the fervency of love is the cry of the heart/^* 
But He who knew how easily we are put off from prayer, and 
under what continual temptations to grow slack in it, espe- 
cially if we find not at once the answer we expect, warns us 
against this very thing, bidding us to pray always, and not 
to faint since in due season we shall reap if we faint not ; 
and in proof of this He adduces this unrighteous judge, with 
whom the feeble importunities of the helpless widow did yet 
so mightily prevail as at length to extort from him the boon 
which at first he was determined to deny. 

None but the Son of God himself might have ventured to 
use this comparison. It had been overbold on the lips of any 
other. For as in the parable of the Friend at Midnight we 
were startled with finding God compared to a churlish neigh- 
bour, so here with finding Him likened to an unrighteous 
judge. Yet we must not seek therefore to extenuate, — as 
some have been at great pains to do, and by many forced 
constructions, — his unrighteousness :% but on the contrary, the 


* Enarr. in Ps. xxxvii. 10: Ipsum desidoiium tuum, oratio tiia 
est, et si continuum desiderium, continua oratio. . . Fngus caritatis, 
feilentium cordis est: flagrantia caritatis,* clamor cordis est; and else- 
where : Tota vita Christian! boni sanctum desiderium est ; and again : 
Lingua tua ad horam laudat, vita tua semper laudet. Cf. Ep. exxx. 8. 

t *EKKaKBiy — a word of not unfrequent use with St. Paul, but else- 
where in the N. T. only here. Augustine {Enarr, in Ps. Ixv. 20) warns 
against tlie danger of this fainting:"' Multi languescunt in orationc, 
et in novitate suae conversionis ferventer orant, postea Ian guide, 
postea frigide, postea negligenter : quasi securi hunt, Vigilat hostis ; 
dormis tu. . . . Ergo non deficiamus in oratione : ille quod concessurus 
est, etsi differt, non aufert. 

t For a monstrous specimen of the explanations, of which the aim 
is to get rid of the dhiKta of the judge, see Theoph 3 dact (in loc.) : it is 
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greater we conceive that to have been, the more encourage- 
ment does the parable contain, the stronger the argument for 
persevering prayer becomes. If a bad man, will yield to the 
mere force of the importunity which he hates, how much 
more certainly will a righteous God be prevailed on by the 
faithful prayer which Pie loves.* The fact that the judge is 
an unrighteous one is not an accident cleaving to the earthly 
form under which the heavenly truth is set forth, and which 
would have been got rid of, if it conveniently could, but is 
rather a circumstance deliberately chosen for the mightier 
setting forth of that truth. — In two strokes is described the 
wickedness of the earthly judge ; he feared not God, neither 
regarded He feared not God.^^ ^AU that God^s law 

had said concerning the judge^s charge, and the unrighteous 
judge^s guilt, he counted light of (Exod. xxiii. 6-9; Lev. xix. 
15; Deut. i. 16, 17; 2 Chron. xix. 6, 7). Not merely was 
there wanting in him that higher motive, the fear of God, 
but its poor and miserable substitute, respect for the opinion 
of the world, was equally inoperative with him; some rise 
above, he had sunk below, even this. And worse than all, 
he dared to avow this contempt to himself. The case, there- 
fore, of any suppliant was the more hopeless, especially of one 
weak and poor, — weak, so that she could not compel him to 
do her justice, — and poor, so that she could not supply him 
with any motive, why for her sake he should brave, it might 
be, the resentment of formidable adversaries. Such no doubt 
is th^ widow of the parable, one that is a widow indeed and 
desolate.^^ Many writers have noticed the exceeding deso- 
lation of the state of widowhood in the East, and the obvious- 


not, however, approved by him. It is also adduced by Pseudo- Athana- 
sius {De Parab. Script, qu. 30), and mentioned in Suicer, Tim. s. v. 
KpirriQ. It stands parallel with the extraordinary explanation of 
Natlian’s parable of the Ewe Lamb (2 Sam. xii. 1) given by Ambrose 
{Apolog. Proph. David. 5). 

* Augustine {Serm. cxv. 1) : Si ergo exaudivit qui oderat quod 
rogabatur, quomodo exaudit qui ut rogiomus, hortatui*? and Tertul- 
lian, on the holy violence of pi*ayer : Heec vis Deo est grata. Clemens 
too (Potter’s ed. p. 947) : \aipH b 0€oc rk rotavra ^rrwperoc. 
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ness of the widow, as one having none to help her, to all 
manner of oppressions and wrongs;* of this, the numerous 
warnings against such oppression which Scripture contains, 
are evidence sufficient (Exod. xxii. 22; Deut, xxiv, 17; xxvii. 
19; Mai. iii. 5)* 

How fitly then does this widow represent the Church under 
^rsecution,t — not necessarily under any particular persecu- 
♦^on, hut under that which is always going forward, the op- 
pression from the adverse element in which she draws her 
breath. Nor need it be only the Church at large which we 
see represented in her, but also any single soul in conflipt with 
the powers of darkness and the world. The adversary^^ will 
then be the prince of the darkness of this world, the head of all 
the powers which are arrayed against the manifestation of the 
kingdom of God either in a single soul, or in the whole world ; 
keeping down and, as far as it is allowed him, oppressing it ; 
the spiritual Herod that is ever seeking to destroy the heavenly 
child. But the elect, they who, having the firstfruits of the 
Spirit, groan within themselves, waiting their perfect redemp- 
tion, are here represented as in conflict with those adverse 
powers, as suffering oppression from them ; till under the sense 
of that oppression, and of their helplessness to effect their own 
deliverance, a cry is wrung out from them, a cry for aid, and 
chiefly for that aid which will be final and complete, the reve- 
lation of the Sop of man in bis glory, — even the cry of the 
prophet, Oh, that thou wouldest fend the heavens, that thou 
wouldest come down^^ (Isai. liv. 1), when the wicked shall fall 
and not rise again, when the Church shall be at rest, being for 

* For instance, Ward in his Illustrations of Scripture from the 
Manners and Customs of the Hindoos. Thus too Terence ; 

Non, ita me Dii ament, auderet facere h®c viduse mulieri, 

Quse in me fecit 

f Augustine (Enarr, in Ps. cxxxi. 15) : Omnis anima quae intelligit 
se desertam omni auxilio nisi solius Dei, vidua est ; . . . . omnis Ec- 
clesia una vidua est, desei’ta in hoc seculo; si sentit illud, si novit 
viduitatem suam: tunc enim auxilium praesto est illi; and Quesst. 
Evany, ii. qu. 45 : Ipsa vero vidua potest habere similitudinem Eccle- 
sise, qu8& desolata videtur donee venial Dominus, qui tamen in secreto 
etiam nunc curam ejus gerit. Of. Isai. liv. 1-8. 
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ever set &ee from aH the enemies that are round about her. 
It would be a very imperfect and slight view of those cries for 
deliverance of which Psalms and prophets are so iulb to refer 
them to any particular and transient outward afflictions or 
persecutions which the Church or any of its members are 
enduring. The world is always, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, whether by flattery or by hostile violence, oppress- 
ing the Church ; and Satan evermore aeeking to hinder the 
manifestation of the life of God in e<«ry one of its members : 
and prayer is the cry de profundis which the elect utter, the 
calling in of a mightier to aid, when they feel the danger to be 
urgent lest the enemy should prevail against them. And the 
words in which the widow^s need finds utterance, Avenge me 
of mine adversa'^y^^ wonderfully express the relation in which 
we stand to the evil of which we are conscious as mightily 
working within us j — that it is not our very self, but an alien 
power, holding us in bondage, — not the very as St. Paul 
(Rom. vii.) is so careful to assert, for then redemption would 
be impossible, but sin which, having introduced itself, is now 
seeking to keep us in bondage. It is one great work of the 
Spirit of God to make us feel this distinctness between us and 
the evil which is in us. The new creation is in this like the 
old, that it is a separating of the light from the darkness in 
the soul of man, — not indeed, as yet, an entire expelling of 
that darl<ness, but a disengaging of the light from it, so that 
the light being brought into direct relation with Him who is 
the fountain of all light, may act as an opposing power to that 
darkness. The good and the evil in him are no longer in a 
state of blind contradiction, but of distinct self-conscious op- 
position. The renewed man knows that he has an adversary, 
but he knows also that this adversary is not his very self, but 
another; so that if he resist, the other will flee from him ; he 
knows that the power exercised over him is an usurpation, 
and that it will be a righteous thing for God to cast out him 
who obtained that power by, fraud and by violence; and 
knowing this, he is able to cry, with the widow in the parable. 
Avenge me of mine adversary/* or rather, since men go not 
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to a judge for vengeance, but for justice, — Do me right on, 
or deliver me from the oppression of, mine adversary And 
this is the same petition that we make daily, when we say. 
Deliver us from evil,^^ or rather, from the Evil One /^ — 
from him who is the source and centre of all evil.f 

For a time the judge was deaf to the widow^s petition} 
He would not for a while When it was said above that 
Ae strength of the parable lay in the unlikeness between the 
^liteous Judge of the world, and this ungodly earthly judge, 
it was not meant to be denied, nay, this too is part of the 
teaching here, that God often seems to man to be acting as 
this unjust judge, to be turning a deaf ear to the prayer of 
his people. For even the eject are impatient in affliction ; 
they expect a speedier deliverance than God is always willing 
to vouchsafe them ; they think they have a claim to be heard 
and delivered more promptly than God thinks good.J They 
cry, and when they receive no speedy answer, but are left, as 
it appears to them, long in the hands of their enemies, in the 
furnace of affliction, they are tempted to hard thoughts of 
God, as though He took part mth, or at least was contented 
to endure, the proud oppressors, while the cry of his afflicted 
people was as nothing in his ears ; they are tempted to say 
with the storm-tost disciples, Carest thou not that we 
perish?’^ Now the parable is in fact intended, as w^e shall 
presently see, to meet this very temptation, to which the 
faithful, suffering long imder sore earthly trials, are exposed. 
We have in ver. 4, 5, recorded, not of course what the judge 
spoke aloud, scarcely what he spoke in his own hearing, but 
the voice of his heart, as that heart spake in the hearing of 
God:§ He said within himself Though I fear not God^ nor 

^ Schleusner, s v. eicfcceo) : Assere me juie dicun do ab injuria 
adversarii mei. 

t The analogy of other passages, Matt. xiii. 19, 89 ; Ephes. vi. 16 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 8, would lead us to translate in the Lord's prayer vovvipov 
not as a neuter, but masculine ; and all the quotations in Suioeb’s 
Tkes. s. V. show that it was so interj)r 0 ied in th# Greek Church. 

I Augustine, Enarr, 2* in P». xxxiv. 17. 

§ Bernard : Audit Deus in corde cogitantis, quod nec ipse audit 
qui cogitat. 
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regard ma% yet became this widow troubleth me^ I will avmge 
her, lest by her continual coming she wearg^ me!^ He was 
not stirred to do bcr right by any other motive than a selfish 
regard for his own ease; but lest this should be continually 
disturbed, he ^^will avenge her/^ that so he may be quit of 
her importunities, and not plagued or vexed by her any more. 
Something of the same motive, and not that thfey were more 
pitiful than their Lord, moved the disciples to ask for the 
woman of Canaan, that her prayer might be granted : Send 
her away; for she crieth after us’^f (Matt. xv. 23). Indeed 


He uses a strong expression here, vnafiridi^^, fiom varwTrtoi', the 
part of the face under the eyes. Wahl: virinTnulu), sugillo, ut sub 
oculis vibices et maculie luridae cxistaiit. St. Paul uses the same 
word (1 Cor ix 27) to describe the discipliiit; to which he submitted 
his body. Both there and here there is another reading, viroirid^ia 
or viroTTtfifw, which has some authorities in its favour. But the birth 
of that reading, here at least, is easy to taice; the transcribeis think- 
ing this too btiong an expression for anything which the widow could 
efti;ct: for how could she punish him till kia face became Hack and 
blue ^ But tile use of so sti’ong a term is very characteristic of the 
man desciibed. Bengel : Hyperbole judieis injusti et impatientis 
l)ersonai conveniens. It is exactly this exaggeration of huiguage, 
mIucIi selhshiiess uses in the things uhich threaten its own case and 
(nijoyment, and wc have numerous examples of a like usage of words : 
thus uKvWeLVj to annoy, means properly to flay; and the Sjianish 
ahorcar, used much in the same sense, means lightly, to put to death 
by hanging; our English, to plague, is jirojicily, to lash; to pester is 
impestare, and these examples might easily be multiplied. Beza’s 
translation, obtuiidat, is happy, — ^that word being used exactly in this 
sense : thus Terence, No me ohtundas hac de le sa'pius. Chrysostom's 
assertion {De Laz Cone. lii. 5), that it was pit}' vhich at length moved 
the judge, is totally opposed to the whole spint of the pai’able. 

f The endcHNour to obtain redress by long-continued ciying, and 
by meio force oi importunity, — to extoit by these means a boon or a 
right \Nhich is expected from no other motives, is quite in the spirit 
of the East. Thus it is mentioned in Chardin’s Travels in PerdOy 
that the jieasants of a district, when their crojis have failed, and they 
therefore desire a remission of the contributions imposed on them 
villages, or when they would appeal against some tyrannical governor, 
will assemble before the gates* of the SchalTs harem, and tliere con- 
tinue howling and throwing dust in the ah (Job ii. 12; Acts xxii. 23), 
and not be silenced or driven away, till he has sent out and de- 
manded the cause, and thus given them at least an opportunity of 
stating their griefs; or sometimes they would beset him in the same 
manner as he passed through the sti-eett of the city, and thus seek 

T. P. 


K K 
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this parable and that miracle form altogether an interesting 
parallel (cf. Ecdns, xxxv. 17). 

Between the parable and its application it is likely that 
the Lord paused for a while, and then again resumed: Hear 
what the unjust judge saith. And shall not God avenge his 
own elect, which cry day and night unto him In the first 
clause of the sentence the emphasis should be laid on the word 
** unjust in the other, the epithet of goodness or righteous- 
ness, which should complete the antithesis, is omitted, as be- 
|lig necessarily included in the name, God. If the unjust*^ 
judge acts thus, shall not ihejvst God avenge his own elect? 
And the antithesis is to be carried through all the members 
of the sentence : the righteous God is not only opposed to the 
unrighteous judge, but the elect, the precious before God, to 
the widow, the despised among men; their prayers to her 
clamour ; and the days and nights during which those prayers 
are made, to the comparatively short time during which she 
with her importunities beset the judge. The certainty that the 
elect will be heard rests not, however, on their mighty and assi- 
duous* crying as its ultimate ground, but on their election of 
God; which is, therefore, here brought prominently forward,t 
they being called by this name of God^s elect, rather than by 
any other of the many titles that might at first sight have 
seemed equally appropriate: — just as in Daniel (xiL 1) the deli- 
verance of God^s people is traced up to the same cause : At 
that time,^^ that is, at the time of extremest distress, "thy peo- 
ple shall be delivered, every one that shall be found written in 
the And this their deliverance, shall it not arrive, asks 

the Lord, " though he bear long with them When God is 

f 

to gain, and often succeed in gaining, tlieir point, not from his love 
of justice, but from his desire to be freed from annoyance (Burdee's 
OrienU IUu8t. voL ii. p. 382). 

♦ 'H/iCjoac Kttl vvkt6q here=irom)rc of ver. 1. Our English “cry” 
too weakly renders the original poar, Tertullian translates it better 
by mugire; a mighty ciying (Gen.iv. 10; Jon. iii, 8, lxx.; Jam. v. 4) is 
here attributed to the elect, ^ ♦ 

f Bengel (in Matt. xxiv. 22) : Ubi supra robur fidelium ordinarium 
exoedit vis tciitationum, electio allegatur. 
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said to bear Mith men^ the phrase is most oftm used to 
set forth his patience in giving to them time and space for re- 
pentance ; it would therefore avoid perplexity, if here another 
phrase were used, as for instance, ^Hhmgh He bear them long 
in hand or, though He delay with them long — ^long, 
that is, as men count length. He may be slack Ih avenging 
his people, as men count slackness, as compared with their 
impatience, with their desire to be at once delivered from 
affliction; but, indeed, he will avenge them speedily not 


* The words jxaKpodvfx&v kit ahroig have created much diffi- 
culty. Some refer avroig to the oppressors on whom the vengeance is 
taJien, and fjLaKpodvfi&y is then used in its commonest sense; “ Shall 
not God avenge Ins elect, though he hear long with their oppressors yet 
against this Wolf says truly, Impiorum, de quibus ultio sit sumenda, 
non meminit Chiistus. But fiaKpodvpiu) need not be necessaiily dif- 
fero iiUtonem, but merely diffcro, patienter expecto ; see Heb. vi. 15 ; 
Jam. V. 7, 8, Job vii. 16, and especially Ecclus. xxxv. 18 (in the Greek 
xxxii. 18). Grotius seizes happily the point from which the two mean- 
ings diverge , he says : Est in h§,c voce dilationis significatio, quse ut 
debitoii prodest, ita gravis est ei qui vim patitur. Suicer, who has 
given rightly the meaning of the Lord’s words (quamvis lente ad vin- 
dicandum ipsos procedat), has (s. v. pa#:po0v/xew) a good and useful 
commentary on all the latter part of the parable. The proverb may be 
brought into compaiison : Habet Deus suas horas, et moras* — Since the 
above Avas written, I have seen an essay by Hdssler {Tubing Zdtschr. 
1832, Heft iii. pp. 117-125), wherein he finds lault with this explanation, 
which he denies to lie in the words, and makes koli paKpodvpior itr 
avrotfi a description of God’s patience with his suppliants, as con- 
trasted with the fretful irritation of the judge under the solicitations 
of her thnt beset him: and the passage, in his view, might thus be 
tj’anslatcd, “ Shall not God avenge his own elect, when also He is patient 
toward themV' shall He not avenge them, and so much the more, while 
their reiterated prayers do not vex or weary Him, as that widow’s 
prayei s vexed and wearied the judge, arousing no impatience, but only 
supreme compassion in his heart? Our Lord is then giving an addi- 
tional motive why they should not faint in prayer. There may be a 
question, whether it is not the intention of the Vulgate to give this 
meaning, when it translates, Et patientiam habebit in illis ? and of 
Luther; Und sollte Geduld daiiiber haben? but dariiber is ambigu- 
ous. At all events this interpretation lias no claim to be a new Hght 
thrown upon the passage, as the writer supposes. Homberg {Par&rga, 
p. U6) had long ago proposed it; and Wolf {Gur<B, in loc.) is inclined 
to fall in with it, who sums up the meaning thus; Patientia igitur 
Dei hie refertur ad auditionem precum electorum, quod oppositum 
judicis injusti cxemplum probabile reddit, qui non patienter audiebat 
viduflB querelas. 
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leaving them a moment longer in the fire of affliction than is 
needful^ delivering them from it the instant that patience has 
had its perfect ■work ; so that there is, and there is meant to 
be, an apparent contradiction, while yet there is no real one, 
between ver. 7 and that which follows. The relief which to 
man^s impatience seems to tarry long, indeed arrives speedily ; 
it could not, according to the far-seeing and loving counsels of 
Ood, have arrived a moment earlier.* We may find a prac- 
tical illustration of these words in the whole of our Lord^s 
conduct ■with the family of Bethany (John xi.), in the depths 
into which He suffered them to be brought, before He brought 
them aid ; just as, to take a' somewhat less illustrious example, 
it was not till the fourth watch, in other words, until the last, 
that He came to aid his disciples labouring in vain against an 
adverse and perilous sea (Matt, xiv, 24, 25) . 

The words with which the application of the parable con- 
cludes, Nevertheless when the Son of man cometh, shall he 
find faith on the earth are perplexing, for they appear at first 
sight to call in question the success of his whole mediatorial 
work.f But though we have other grounds for believing that 
the Church will, at that last moment, be reduced to a very 
little band, yet here the point is not, that there will be then 
few faithful or none, but that the faith even of the faithful will 
be almost failing. The distress will be so urgent, the darkness 
so thick, at the moment when the Son of man shall at length 
come forth for salvation and deliverance, that even the hearts 
of his elect people will have begun to fail them for fear. The 

* Unger {De Par. Jes. Nat. p. 136) ; Opponuntur bibi /iaJwpodv^wv 
atque iv illud fortasse ad hominum opinionem (ut sit, “ si vel 

tardior videatur”), lioc ad sapiens Dei consilium referendum. Augus- 
tine (Enarr. in Ps. xci. 6) has some admirable remarks on the impa- 
tience of men, contrasted with the seeming tardiness of God. 

f We learn from Augustine that they were used by the Donatists, 
in reply to the Chui’ch, when the latter pleaded against them her 
numbers and her univej-sality (omnes enim hfieretici in paucis et in 
parte sunt: Enarr. in Ps xxxi, ;i). The Donatists answered (applying 
to their own day this prophecy concerning the last times), that the 
Lord Himself had declared this fewness of the faithful; how He 
should hardly find faith on tlxe earth. 
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lateness of the help Zechariah (xiv. 1*5) describes under images 
of the old theocracy, — Jerusalem shall be already taken, and 
tlie enemy within its walls, spoiling and desolating, when the 
Lord sfiall come forth, his feet standing on the Moimt of 
Olives, to fight against its enemies. All help will seem ut- 
terly to have failed, so that the Son of man at his coming 
will hardly find faith, or rather that faith, the faith which 
does not faint in prayer, with allusion to ver. 1, — the faith 
which hopes against hope, and believes that light will break 
forth even when the darkness is thickest, and believing this, 
continues to pray,* — He will hardly find that faith upon 
earth. The words throw ligfit on, and receive light from, 
those other words of our Lord^s ; For the electee sake,^^ lest 
their faith also should fail, and so no flesh should be saved, 
those days shall be shortencd^^t (Matt, xxiv, 22). 


* Theophylact : UaffriQ vpotrevxilc fldBpov ml Kpriwtc y tt / atic . 
And Au^^ustiiu . Si tides deficit, oratio pent: quis enim orat quod 
non credit? 

f Vitringa’s explanation of the parable (Erklar. d, Parah. p. 960, 
seq.) is curious. I should think it is his own, and likely to remain so. 
The unjust judge represents the Roman emperors, the importunate 
widow the early Church, which sought evermore to plead its cause 
before them, and by their interference to be delivered from its oppres- 
sors. The emperors, after a long while, undertook its defence, ceasing 
themselves to persecute, and not suffering others any more to per- 
secute it — ^Yet stranger than this is the view of Irenmus {Con, Har. 

• V 25), and of Hippolytus, or whoever else is the author of the treatise 
Pfi Antichriaio, 87. The widow is the earthly Jeiusalem, Israel after 
the flesh, which, forgetful of God, turns to the unjust judge, that is, 
to Antichrist, for he is the despiser alike of God and men (ver. 2), 
for aid against Him whom she ialsely believes her adversary, namely, 
Christ. They see an allusion lo the last daj^s and to the mighty part 
which, as they assume, the unbelieving Jews would have in the setting 
up of Antichrist’s kingdom (John v. 43 ; Dan. viii. 12). 
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THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 


Luke xviii. 9-U 

^HE last parable was to teach us that prayer must he ear- 
nest and persevering ; this that it must also be humble.* 
Some have supposed, as, for example, Vitringa,t that here too 
we have set forth before us the rejection of the Jew and the 
acceptance of the Gentile j the Pharisee being the representa- 
tive of that whole nation which would have accepted him as 
its most favourable specimen— the publican, of the Gentiles, 
with whom those despised collectors of customs were com- 
monly classed; the one glorying in his merits, proudly extolling 
himself above the sinners of the Gentiles,^^ but through this 
very pride and self-righteousness failing to become partaker of 
the righteousness of God; while the other, meekly acknow- 
ledging his vileness, and repenting his sins, is justified freely 
by his grace. But the words with which the parable is intro- 
duced (ver. 9), and which must give the law to its interpreta- 


* Augustine finds a yet closer connexion : Quia fides non est 
superborum sed Immiliuin, prsemissis subjecit pai’abolam de humilb 
tate contra superbiam. 

^ t ErUar, d. Pardb. p. 974. Augustine too (Enarr. in Ps, Ixxiv. 8) 
thinks this application may be made, though it is not with him the 
primary: Hoc latius accipientes, intelligamus duos populos, Judfe- 
orum et Gentium : JiidfEorum populus Phariseeus ille, Gentium popu- 
lus Publicanus ille. J udsBorum populus jactabat merita sua, Gentium 
confitebatur peccata sua. So H. de Sto. Victore {AnnoU. in Luo .) : 
Pharisseus Judaicum populum significat, qui ex justificationis legibus 
extollit merita sua, et superbiendo recedit. Humiliatus publicanus 
Gentilem significat, qui longe a Deo positus, peccata confitetur, et 
Jamentando propinquat Deo, et exaltatur. Schleiermacher also ob- 
serves, that it contradicts the idea , of a ptfl-able, that the Pharisee 
should here mean a Pharisee, or the Pharisees generally; but this 
objection yields to the fact, that the term parable is of very wide 
signification throughout the New Testament. 
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tioii; are opposed to this scheme. It was spoken *^mto eer^ 
tain which trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and 
despised^ others the aim of it was to cure a fault which the 
Lord had noted in some of those that surrounded Him. He 
had seen in some of his disciples displays bf spiritual pride, 
of self-exaltation, accompanied, as they always will he, with 
the contempt of others. There is no hint given in the context 
to lead us to suppose that the relations of Jew and Gentile are 
now before Him. He is dealing rather with a spiritual mis- 
chief, symptoms of which He has detected in some of his own 
followers ; I say, in some of his own followers, because it is 
altogether inconceivable that by the example of a Pharisee 
He is warning and rebuking the Pharisees. It would have 
been to small profit to have held up to these last the spectacle 
of a Pharisee praying as this one prays in the parable. They 
would have held it only most* natural and proper, that he 
should have prayed exactly in this fashion. There would 
have been for them no conviction of sin in this, but only for 
a disciple, for one who had advanced much further in spiri- 
' tual insight, however he was in danger of falling back into 
Pharisaic sins. Such a one would only need his sin to be 
plainly shown to him, and he 'would start back at its deformity. 
He would see the latent Pharisee in himself, and tremble and 
repent.* 

Two men went up into the temple to prayP we are to 
suppose at one of the fixed hours of devotion (Acts iii. 1), 
the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican a Brahmin 
and a Pariah, as one might say, if preaching from this Gospel 


* Mr. Greswell truly asks {Eocp, of the Par. vol. iv. p. 247 , seq.) : 
“ Of what use in a moral point of view would it be to hold up to the 
Pharisee the true picture of himself and his sect? or what hope could 
there be of correcting his characteristic vices, whatever they were, by 
laying them bare, and exposing them openly and nakedly before him- 
self? Such an exposure might be well calculated to imtate and offend, 
but not to reform or amend them ; for it cannot be supposed that they 
would willingly be parties in their own disgrace, or patiently acquiesce 
in their own condemnation.” See also p. 248 , note, some important 
remarks on the question how far this k a parable proper or not. 
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in India— the Pharisee, a specimen of that class of men, who, 
satisfying themselves with a certain external freedom from 
gross offences, have remained ignorant of the plague of their 
own hearts^ and have never learned to say, Deliver me from 
mine adversary, who do not even know that they have an 
adversary the publican, a representative of all those who, 
though they have much and grievously transgressed, are now 
feeling the burden of their sins, and heartily mourning them, 
who also are yearning after One who shall deliver them from 
those sins, and from the curse of God^s broken law. The 
parab^ would make us feel how much nearer is such a one to 
the kingdom of God than the self-complacent Pharisee, or 
than any who share in the spirit and temper of the Pharisee, 
that he indeed may be within that kingdom, while the other 
is certainly without.* 

It is a mistake growing out of forgetfulness of Jewish and 
early Christian customs, when some commentators see in the 
fact that the Pharisee prayed standing^ an evidence already 
manifesting itself of his pride.f Even the parable itself con- 
tradicts this notion, for the publican, whose prayer was an 
humble one, stood also. But to pray standing was the ];pan- 
ner of the Jews (1 Kin, viii. 22 ; 2 Chron. vi. 12 ; Matt. vi. 6 j 
Mark xi. 25) ; though in moments of a more than ordinary 
humiliation or emotion of heart, they changed this attitude 
for one of kneeling or prostration (J)an. vi. 10; 2 Chron. vi. 
13; Acts ix. 40; xx. 36; xxi. 5). The term station (static) 


^ Gregory" the Great {Moral, xix. 21) wittily likens this Pharisee, 
and all who, because of their victory over certain temptations, are 
exalted with pride, and so peiish through their very successes, to 
Eleazar, who killed tlie elephant, but was himself crushed by its fall- 
ing body (I Macc. vi. 40) : In prsBlio elephantem ferieus stravit, sed 
sub ipso quern exlmxit, ocoubuit. 

t Tirinus: Pharisoeus stans superbo et erecto animo, quasi Deum 
ad judicium provocans : so also Theophylact. It is possible, however, 
the grradelc may be emphatic, — Ho stood forward prominently so tliat 
all men might see him as he was engaged in'liis devotions (see Matt, 
vi. 6), which would then contrast with tlie gaKpodev iffrufc, and the 
whole attitude of the publican ; on w^liich see Cyprian, De Orat Lorn. 
ad init. ; and Ambrose, Be Off Minist. i. 18, 70. 
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passed into the usage of the Christian Church j it wi» so 
called, as Ambrose explains it, because standing the Christian 
soldier repelled the attacks of his spiritual enemy ; and on the 
Lord's day the faithful stood in prayer, to commemorate their 
Saviour's resurrection on that day; through which they, who 
by sin had fallen, were again lifted up and set upon their 
feet * * * § Some have combined the words somewhat differently, 
and rendered the passage thus, The Pharisee stood by him- 
self,'^ and prayed.^^ There would certainly be something 
morally striking in this construction, indicating as it would 
that the Pharisee , — separatist in spirit as in narae,{ and now 
also in outward act, — desired to put a distance between him- 
self and all unclean worshippers (see Isai. Ixv. 5) ; but the 
other construction, it is generally agreed, should be adhered to. 

His prayer at first seems to promise well ; Gorf, I thank 
thce,^^ yet its early promise quickly disappears ; for under the 
pretence of thankfulness to God, he does but thinly veil his 
exaltation of self; and he cannot thank God for the good 
which, as he fancies, he finds in himself, without insulting 
and casting scorn upon others for the evil which he sees, or 
fancies that he sees, in them. He thanks God, but not aright;§ 
for the Pliarisees, as Grotius well observes, did not exclude 
the divine help. But they who allow it and use this language, 
arc frequently ungrateful to it, allotting, as they do, to them- 
selves the first share in virtuous actions, to God the second ; 
or so recognizing common benefits, as to avoid fleeing as sup- 
pliants to that peculiar mercy which their own sins require." || 

* See Christ A nit, xiii. 8, 3. 

t So Cameron and J. Cappellus in the Ctit, Sac., who make wpoc 
£avr6v = Kad* eavrov. 

I Hesycliius . ^apioraiog' cKpiopuTfiivog, fiSfiepivinivog, KaSupog. St. 
Bernard observes liow he isolates himself in hi^prayer; Gratias agit 
non quia bonus, sed quia solus; non tarn de bonis quae habet, quam 
de malis quro in aliis videt. 

§ Augustine says here {Serm. cxv. 3), with an eye to the Pelagians, 
the ingrati gratise : Quid est ergo qui impie oppugnat gratiam, si re- 
prehenditur qui superbe agit gratias ? 

II There is an interesting anecdote told of the writer of these 
words, which connects itself with this parable. At Rostock, where he 
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Thus it was with this man ; while the right recognition of 
God^s grace will always 'be accompanied with deep self-abase- 
ment^ confessing^ as we must, how little true we have been to 
that grace, -r-how infinitely short we are of what we ought to, 
and might, have been, having had such help at command ; not 
to say that, we shall thank Him as truly for our needs, for the 
sense of need which He has awakened within us, as for the 
supplies of grace 'vrhich He has given us. But this Pharisee 
thanks God that he is as other men/^ dividing the whole 
of mankind into two classes, putting himself in a class alone, 
and thrusting down all beside himself into the other class ; his 
ailogance reaches even to such a pitch as this; he in one 
class, all the world besides in the other. And as he can think 
nothing too good of himself, so nothing too bad of them; they 
do not merely come a little short of his excellences, but they 
are ^^extortioners, unjust, adulterers And then, his eye 
alighting on the publican,* of whom he may have known 
nothing, but that he was a publican, he drags him into his 
prayer, making him to supply the dark background on which 
the bright colours of his own virtues shall more gloriously 
appear, — finding, it may be, in the deep heart-earnestness 
with which the poor man was beating his breast, in the fixed- 
ness of his downcast eyes, proofs in confirmation of the judg- 
ment which he passes upon him. He, thank God, has no 
need to beat his breast in that fashion, nor to cast his eyes 
in that shame upon the ground ; he has done nothing to call 
for this. 

So perfect is he in regard to the commands of the second 


was overtaken by a mortal illness on his way to Sweden, he was at- 
tended on his death-bed by a Lutlieran clergyman, named Quistorp. 
When this last reminded him, with the fidelity due to a dying man, 
on the one side, of aU his sins known and unknown, and on the other, 
not of his merits and reputation which filled the world, but only of 
the grace of God m Christ Jesus, as of the one way of salvation, and 
of the publican who had known how to layjiold of that way, Grotius 
replied, I am that publican,” and so expired. Quistorp has himself 
given the account in a letter to Calov, the old antagonist of Grotius. 

* Augustine, Enarr. 1® in Ps, Ixi. 2. Hoc jam non est exsultaro, 
sed insultare. 
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table. He now returns to the first ; in that also he is with- 
out blame. fast twice in the weeV* He is eviden% 
boasting his works of supererogation. According to the law 
of Moses, but one fast-day in the year was aippointed, the great 
day of atonement* (Lev. xxvi. 29 ; Num. xxix. 7) ; but the 
more religious Jews, both those who were so and those who 
would seem so, and especially the Pharisees, kept two fasts 
weekly, t on the second and fifth days in the week. Nor is 
this all : I give tithes of all that I possess or rather, of 
all which I acquire,^^X He, another Jacob, has made the same 
promise to God which the patriarch made of old ; Of all 
that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the tenth unto 
thee^^ (Gen. xxviii. 22 ; cf. xiv. 20) . The law commanded 
only to tithe the fruit of the field and produce of the cattle 
(Num. xviii. 21 ; Dent. xiv. 22 ; Lev. xxvii. 30) ; but he no 
doubt tithed mint and cummin (Matt, xxiii. 23), all that came 
into his possession, down to the trifles al)out which there was 
question, even in the Jewish schools, whether it was needful 
to tithe them or not (Hos. xii. 8 ), He would therefore in 
both respects lay claim to doing more than might strictly be 
demanded of him 3 he would bring in God as his debtor; 
turning those very precepts concerning fasting and paying of 
tithes, which were given to men, the first to waken in them 
the sense of inward poverty and need, the second to bring 
them to feel that whatever they had, they were debtors for it 
to God, and stewards of his, — ^turning even these into occa- 
sions for self-exaltation, and using them to minister to hja 


* Called tlurefore h i/ijore/a, Acts xxvii. 9 . and by Philo, vr^ardaQ 
topTri^ 

t The Latin Fathers are led astray by the roiJ (ra^^drov here (in 
the Vulgate sabbato), and understand the Pharisee to say that he 
fasted twice upon the Sabbath, ---though it is difacult to guess what 
they could have understood by the twice fasting upon one day (see 
Augustine’s Up. xxxvi. 4). But the week was entitled ra frdfi^ara, 
or sometimes as here to (rd^^arov, deriving its title from its chiefest 
day, as on the other hand the Sabbath was called i^bopds. 

1 ''Otra ifrw/iai~qu 80 mihi redeunt. It is only the perfect 
which means “ I poems,** i. e. 1 have acquired. All the English ti'ans- 
lations, with the Vulgate (qum possideo), share in a common error* 
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arrogance and his pride. Acknowledgment of wants, or con- 
fession of sin, there is none in his prayer, if prayer it can be 
called, which knows nothing of these.* " Had he then,^^ asks 
Augustine, no sins to confess ? Yes, he too had sins ; but, 
perverse and knowing not whither he had come, he was like a 
patient on the table of a surgeon, who should show his sound 
limbs, and cover his hurts. But let God cover thy hurts, 
and not thou : for if, ashamed, thou seekest to cover them, 
the physician will not cure them. Let him cover and cure 
them ; for under the covering of the physician the wound is 
healed, under the covering of the sufferer it is only concealed ; 
and concealed from whom? from Him to whom all things 
are known/^t 

It aggravates our sense of the moral outrage which is in- 
volved in the Pharisee^s contemptuous allusion to his fellow- 
worshipper, if we keep in mind that in this last we kre to see 
one who at this very moment was passing into the kingdom 
of God, who had come in the fulness of a contrite heart, to 
make, as seems evidently meant, the first deep confession of 
his sins past which had ever found utterance from his lips, in 
whom under sore pangs the new man was being born. How 
horrible a thing does the Pharisee^s untimely scorn appear, 
when we think of it, mingling as a harshest discord with the 
songs, the Te Deums, of angels, which at this very moment 
hailed the lost who was found, the sinner who repented. For 
the publican standing afar off/^ though, as Augustine ob- 
serves, not afar off from God, for the Lord is nigh unto them 

Augustine [8em, ccxc. 0) : Rogare vencras, an to laudare ? totum 
te habere dixisti ; nihil tauquain egens petisti. Quomodo ergo orare 
venisti? And Serm. cxv. 6: Parum est, non Deum rogare, sed se 
laudare ; insuper et roganti insultare. 

f Augustine {Enarr* 2** inFs. xxxi. 2), who has in the same place 
much more that is excellent on this parable. See also 8erm. cccli. 1 ; 
Non enim ille Pharisoeus tarn sua sanitate, quam morborum alienorum 
comparatione gaudebat. Utilius autem iHi erat, quoniam ad medicum 
verierat, ea de quibus eegrotabat confitendo monstrare, quam dissimu- 
lare a vulneribus suis, et de cicatricibus alienis audere gloriari. Non 
ergo mirum, si publicanus magis curatus abscessit, quern non puduit 
ostendere quod dolebat. Of. Chbysostom, De Pcenit. Horn. ii. 4. 
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that are of a contrite heart, would not lift up so much as his 
eyes"^ unto heaveuy^ to the dwelling of the Holy One, for he 
felt as the prodigal, that he had sinned against heaven^^ 
(Luke XV. 18), as Ezra when he exclaimed, O my God, I am 
ashamed, and blush to lift up my face to thee, my God : for 
our iniquities are inci^eased over our heads, and our trespass 
is grown up unto the heavens^^ (Ezra ix. 6). He stood afar 
off/' not that he was a proselyte or a heathen, or had not full 
right to approach, for undoubtedly he also was a Jew, but in 
reverent awe, not venturing to press nearer to the holy place ; 
for he perceived something of the holiness of God, and (which 
always exactly keeps pace with that knowledge) of his own 
sinfulness and defilement (Isai. vi. 3, 5) ; he felt that his sins 
had set him at a distance from God, and until he had received 
the atonement, the propitiation which he asks for, he could 
not presume to draw nigher. Moreover, he " smote upon his 
breast/^ an outward sign of inward grief, or self-accusationf 
(Nah. ii. 7 ; Luke xxiii. 48), as one judging himself, that he 
might not be judged of the Lord, and who would acknowledge 
how much heavier strokes might justly come upon him ; at 
the same time, he said, “ God be mercifulX to me a sinner/^ § 

so much as his eyes ** — far less then his hands and his coun- 
tenance, which yet would be u&ualh lifted up in prayer (1 Tim. ii*. 8 ; 
1 Kin viii. 54; Ileb. xii 12; Ps xxviii 2) ; wdiich no doubt the Pharisee 
had lifted up in his. The feeling that in the eyes cast down to the 
ground the natural expression of shame and humiliation, is peima- 
nontly embodied in the ■word Kartifpeia, from Kara and (j>dog. Of. Tacitus 
(Hist IV. 72) : Stabant coiiscientia tiagitii inopsta* fixis in terram oculis. 

f Augustine (Serm. Ixvii. 1) : Tundere pectus, quid est.nisi arguere 
quod latet in pectorc, ct evidenti pulsu occultuin castigare peccatum ; 
for, as clsewhoie he says: Quid est homo poeiiitens, nisi homo sibi 
irascens ? Bengel : Ubi^dolor, ibi manus. 

I 'IXdadrjTi The selection of this Avord is very observalile : see 
Passow, who, without any reference to Sciipture, shows how tXdtrKOfiat 
implies not reconciliation only, but reconciliation effected through 
some gift or sacrifice or offering ;-~so that Kocher (Analecta^ in loc) 
has right when he says : Earn vocis ikdcrdtiri vim esse, ut causam 
meritoriam propitiationis, nempc cruentam Christi passionem et mor- 
tem, simul comprehendat ct indicet. 

§ Augustine (In Evang, Joh Tract, 32) ; Qui confitetur peccata sua 
et accusat peccata sua, jam cum Deo facit Accusat Deus peccata 
tua : si et tu accusas, coiyungeris Deo. Quasi duae res sunt, homo et 
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or to me the dnful one for as the Pharisee had singled 
himself out as the most eminent of saints, or indeed as the 
one holy in the world, so the publican singles himself out as 
t^e chief of sinners, the man in whom all sins have met — a 
characteristic trait ! for who at that moment when he is first 
truly convinced of his sins, thinks any other man’s sins can 
be as great or dreadful as his own ? 

!And he found the mercy which he asked ; his prayer like 
incense ascended unto heaven, a sacrifice of sweet savour, 
while the prayer of the other was blown back like smoke into 
Jais ovm eyes ; for God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
unto the humble;” I tell you this man went down to his 
house justified rather than the other , Not merely was he 
justified in the secret unsearchable counsels of God, but he 
went down to his house justified , with a sweet sense of for- 
giveness received shed abroad upon his heart ; for God’s justi- 
fication of the sinner is indeed a transitive act, and passes 
from Him to its object. The Pharisee meanwhile went down 
from the temple, his prayer being finished, with the same cold 
dead heart with which he had gone up. Clirist does not mean 
that one by comparison with the other was justified, for there 
are no degrees in justification, but that he absolutely was jus- 
tified, was contemplated of God as a righteous man,t and the 

peccator. Quod audis homo, Dcus fecit : quod audis peccator, ipse 
homo fecit. Dele quod fecisti, ut Deus salvet quod fecit. Oportet ut 
oderis in te opus tuum, et ames in te opus Dei Cf Serin, xxxvi. 11 ; 
and Enarr, in Pb. Ixvi. 5, Of this publican he says (Enarr. in Ps. 
xxxix.) : Sibi non parcebat ut ille parceret, se agnoscebat ut ille ignos- 
ceret, se puniebat ut ille liberaret. 

* The lectio recepta, Si^Kanafiivog ... $ eKeiroQ, has not the 
authority of any single uncial Ms. in its fayour. An unauthorized 
emendation in the Elzevir edition, it has since held its place in the 
text. The question lies between the readings j) yap liceivog, which 
has far the greater amount of outward authority in its favour, but is 
hardly intelligible, and is without any paiallel example (Winer, Gr. Or. 
p. 277), and ira/o* huvov, which, with less external support, has yet 
been received, as it seems to me rightljp, into the text of the later 
critical editions. It is probable that HAP having by mistake been 
written PAP, the insertion of j) and the change o£iK£iyoe into iKetrog 
followed, as needful to make the w0rds render up any sense at all. 

t It is interesting to find the Pauline Sjgaidw here anticipated by 
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other w^p not ;* so that here the words found their ftilfilnient, 

He hath filled the hungry with good things, and the rich he 
hath sent empty away.^^ Though the Lord^ be high, yet 
hath he respect unto the lowly; but the proud he knoweth 
afar off^^ (Ps. cxxxviii. 6 ; Isai. Ivii. 15 ; 1 Pet. v. 6, 6).t And 
the whole parable fitly concludes with that weighty saying 
which had already formed part of another of the Lord^s dis- 
courses (xiv. 11), and which indeed, from the all-important 
truth which it contains, might well have been often uttered : 

For every one that exalUth himself shall be abased^ and he 
that humbleth himself shall be ewaltedf^X words which supply 
here a beautiful transition to the bringing of the children to 
Jesus, the incident next recorded by our Evangelist. 

our Lord, not merely as regards the thing, for that of course, but as 
regards the vt^ry word itself, which, in this sense at least, we are 
accustomed to attribute exclusively to a somewhat later development 
of doctrine. As was to be expected, it is in the Evangelist who was 
St. Paul’s companion that we find it. 

* It IS a characteristic that this should be denied by nearly all the 
chief commentators ot the Homan church, though in fact this is the 
very truth which the parable is to teach. Thus Maldonatus : Non 
significatur aut publicauum vere justificatum fuisse, auiJ^erc damna- 
tum Pliari&a3um, quanquam ita Euthymius intclligit. He might have 
added many more who so undei stand it; Tertullian, for instance 
{Adv,Marc iv 80), affirms: Alterum reprobatnra, alteinim justificatum 
descendisse , and Augustine * Nam superbia in PharissBo de templo 
damnata desc endit, et huniilitas in publicano ante Dei oculos appro- 
bata asceuiit 

f Augustine says of these two in the parable {Enarr. in Ps. xciii. 
12) : Hie superbus erat in bonis factis, ille humilis in malis factis . . . 
Placuit Deo magis humilitas in malis factis, quam superbia in bonis. 
These arc striking words, yet will not bear any close examination. 
There may hi , and was Itere, a humilitas post mala facta, but there is 
no humilibis m malis factis, since in every sin there is a root of deadly 
pride out of which it grows, a daring of the creature to lift itself up 
against the Creator; and again, tliere is no possibility of a superbia in 
bonis, since they cease to be good, so far as in them this pride mingles. 

I Augustine : Videte, fratres, miraoulum magnum, altus est Deus ; 
erigis te, et fugit a te ; humilias te, ot descendit ad te ; and of this 
Pharisee (Enarr. 2^ in Ps. xxxi. 4) : Noluit humiliaii confessione ini- 
quitatis sues ; humiliatus est pondere manus Dei. 
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Luke xix. 1127. 

T he greater part of what might else have been fitly said 
upon this parable, has been anticipated in that of the 
Talents. The reasons for affirming this to be, not a different 
report of the same, but altogether another parable, have been 
already given. Not to speak of the many and important vari- 
ations between the two, variations so important that the two 
accounts can scarcely be records of the same discourse, the 
parables bear the most decisive marks, each one of its adapta- 
tion to the peculiar circumstances under which it is recorded 
as having been spoken ; while, in either case, the other would 
not fit th^irne or place at all so wcH.* But on this matter 
it will be needless to repeat, save exceedingly briefly, what has 
been already said. We are first informed what the motive of 
the parable was : He added and spake a parable^ became he 
was nigh to Jerusalem, and bemuse they thought that the king- 
dom of God should immediately appear. It was^ttered to 
repress impatience, to teach the need of a patient waiting for 
Christ ; nor that alone, but also of an active working for Him 
during the time of his absence. Such was its aim as regarded 
those who had joined themselves entirely to Him, and had 
placed themselves to Him in the relation of servants to their 
Lord and Master. But He had also other hearers on this his 
last journey to Jerusalem, such as had not indeed thus at- 

* Chiysostoin (In Matth. Horn, 78 ) distinctly affirms them to be 
different: and had not Augustine believed them so, we may con> 
fidently assume that in his work Be Oons. Evang. he would have sought 
to bring them into harmony. 
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tached themselves to Him^ but a multitude drawn tc^ether by 
wonder, by curiosity, and by other mingled motives. These, 
though now having a certain good will toward Christ and his 
doctrine, and though being, so long as they were in his pre- 
sence, to a considerable degree under his influence, yet not 
the less were exposed to all the evil influences of their age, 
and liable to be drawn presently into the mighty stream of hos- 
tility which was now running so fiercely and so fast against 
Him. To this danger they would above all be exposed, when 
in his own person He was no more among them, when his 
death had seemed to belie his lofty pretensions. For them is 
meant that part of the parable (ver. 14, 27) concerning the 
citizens who hated to have their countryman set over them as 
their king, and as soon as he had withdrawn from them for 
a while, sent alter him messages, disclaiming him for their 
lord, but who at his return pai^ the fearful penalties of their 
hatred and defiance. 

. In the great Roman empire, wherein the senate of Rome, 
and afterwards its emperors, though not kings themselves, yet 
made and unmade kings, such a circumstance as that which 
serves for the groundwork of this parable can have been of no 
unfrequent occurrence. Thus Herod the Great was at first no 
more than a subordinate oflScer in Judea,* and flying to Rome 
before Antigonus, was there declared by the senate, through 
the influence of Antonius, king of the Jews. In like manner 
his son Archelaus had personally to wait upon Augustus, before 
he inherited the dominions left him by his father ; and then 
did not inherit them as king, but only as ethnarch. History 
furnishes many other examples, for it was felt over the world, 
in the striking words of the historian of the Maccabees; — 
whom they [the Romans] would help to a kingdom, those 
reign, and whom again they would, they displace” (1 Macc. 
viii. 13). — That he who thus seeks and obtains a kingdom was 
one well born, a ‘‘nobleman/^ is only what we should naturally 

* First, procurator (Josephus, Antt, xiv. 9, 2) ; aflerwai'ds, <rrpari|- 
y(5c {Antt, xiv. 11, 4). 
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expect, as it would be little likely that any other would lift 
his hopes so high, or would yield sufficient promise of main- 
taining himself on his throne, to render the higher authority 
willing to instal him there. And who was of such noble birth 
as He who, even according to the flesh, came of earth^s first 
blood, — was the Son of Abraham, the Son of David (Matt. i. 1); 
who was besides the eternal and only-begotten Son of God ? 

The kingdom which this nobleman goes to receive can 
scarcely be, as some understand it, another kingdom, at a dis- 
tance from the land of his birth ; but rather he goes to receive 
the investiture of that kingdom, whereof before he was only 
one of the more illustrious citizens, and which after a while he 
returns to reign over, as its king. Either supposition, it is 
true, would suit his case, whom this nobleman represents : He 
went to be enthroned in his heavenly state, and in heaven to 
rule over all as the Son of ma» (Heb. ii. 7, 8 ; Phil. ii. 9-11). 
But it might with equal truth be said that He went to re- 
ceive solemn investiture of that earthly kingdom which He 
had purchased with his blood, and which hereafter He shall 
return and claim as his own, sitting on the throne of his father 
David ; and the circumstances of the narrative evidently point 
to this as the correcter view of the matter. It was not over 
strangers, but over his fellow-citizens, that the nobleman de- 
parted to solicit a dominion ; else would there be no meaning 
in their message, We will not have this man to reign over 
us ;’* — whether that implies, as generally taken, that they, 
hearing of his purpose, give him notice beforehand that they 
will yield him no obedience, that however he may receive at 
other hands the dominion over them, they will not acknow- 
ledge his rule, nor own allegiance to him ; — or whether, as is 
more probable, it is a message, or embassage rather, which 
they send to the court whither he is gone, to anticipate and 
counter- work him there, to declare how unwelcome his exalta- 
tion would be; — We do not desife that this man should be 
made our king.^^* It was exactly thus that a faction of the 

^ The speaking of him in the third person, ** this man'" (rovroy)^ 
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Jews, in the case of Archelans, sent ambassadors to the court 
of Augustus to accuse him there, and if possible to hinder his 
elevation over them,* So again we find him on his return 
exercising kingly functions among his fellow-citizens — setting 
his servants over five cities, and over ten— having power of 
life and death, and executing extreme judgment on those that 
had refused to admit his authority. There cannot then be a 
question but that the kingdom which he goes to receive is 
that very same of which he was himself originally a citizen. 

Before, however, he went, he called his ten servants/^ or 
rather, ten servants of his,t and delivered them ten pounds, 
and said unto them, OccupyX till I come,^^ The sum is very 
much smaller than that which, in St. Matthew, the man who 
was travelling into a far country committed to his servants’ 
fidelity. § This is at once explained by the fact that the other 
parable was spoken to the Apostles, who of course had received 
infinitely the largest gifts of any from Christ, while this is 
spoken to the disciples generally, whose faculties were com- 
paratively fewer. How remarkable this still ministry, these 
occupations of peace in which the servants of the future king 
should be engaged, and that too while a rebellion was going 
on. A caviller remarkably enough demands, Why did he 
not distribute weapons to his servants? Such would have 
been under the circumstances described the most natural thing 


seems a strong confirmation of this view; and irpetr^eia (see Luke xiv, 
fi2) IS an enihassage rather tlian a message. 

* Josejdius, Antt. xvii. 11, 1, B J, xi. 2, 1. 

f Besides that the original requires this, it would be absurd to 
suppose that, with the immense households of antiquity, Avhich, as 
Seneca says, were nations rathei than families (see Becker’s Qallus^ 
vol. i. p lUi)), this nobleman, of consequence enough to be raised to 
a royal dignity, had but ten servants belonging to him. 

I Or ^^emjdoy in traduiy:* '^Occupy" is here a Latinism ; thus 
ocevpare pecuniam, because money in business, or put out to interest, 
does not lie idle, is occupied or employed. So in North’s Plutarch, 
p. 629, Phoeioii refusing Alexander’s gift says, If 1 should take this 
sum of money and occupy it not, it is as much as I had it not;” cf, 
Judg. xvi. 11. 

§ A talent was=2432!. 16«. ; a pound (mina)=:4^, 1^, 8d. (see the 
Diet, of Or, and Bom, Antt, s. v, Di-achma, p. 860). 
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to kayo done/^ Doubtless the most natural, as Peter felt, 
when he cut off the ear of the servant of the high priest j as 
all have felt, who have sought to fight the world with its own 
weapons, and by the wrath of man to work the righteousness 
of God. Such identifying of the Church with a worldly king- 
dom has been the idea of the Papacy, such of the Anabaptists, 
Men in either case feeling strongly that there must be a king- 
dom of God, have supposed that it was immediately to appear 
(ver. 11), and that they, and not Christ Himself, were to 
bring it into this outward form and subsistence; instead of 
seeing that their part was, with the still and silent occupation 
of their talent, to lay the rudiments of that kingdom, and so 
to prepare the world for its outbreaking ; while yet the out- 
breaking itself should not actually come to pass, till the King 
Himself returned in his glory. 

The Jews were especially Christas citizens, for, 

according to the flesh. He was of the seed of Abraham, a Jew 
and a member of the Jewish polity ; and they hated Him not 
merely in his life, and unto death; but every persecution of 
his servants — ^the stoning of Stephen — ^the beheading of James 
— the persecutions of Paul, and all the wrongs which they did 
to his people for his name’s sake, and because they were his, 
these each and all were messages of defiance sent after Him, 
implicit declarations upon their part, We will not have this 
man to reign over usJ^ And Theophylact well observes, how 
twice this very declaration found formal utterance from their 
lips, — once when they cried to Pilate, We have no king but 
CsBsar and again, when they said, Write not. The king of 
the Jews.’^ When we give this parable a wider range, and 
find the full accomplishment of all which it contains, not at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but at the day of judgment, — 
and it is equally capable of the narrower and the wider inter- 
pretation, — then these rebellious citizens will no longer be 
merely the Jews, but all such evihmen, as by word or deed 
openly deny their relation and subjection to Jesus, as their 
Lord and King (in this different from the unfaithful servant, 
for he allows the relation, and does not openly throw off the 
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subjection^ but yet evades the obligation by the &lse glosses 
of bis evil heart)^ and their message will have its hiU and final 
Mfilment in the great apostasy of the last days^ which shall 
be even as this is^ not an evading merely of the subjection 
due unto Christ; but a speaking of great things against Him 
(Rev. xiii. 5, 6; Dan. vii. 35; 2 Tbess. ii. 1-10) ; not merely 
disobedience but defiance^ even such as shall not be content 
with resisting his decrees^ but shaU anticipate and challenge 
Him to the conflict (Ps. ii. 2). 

On the following verses (15-23) there is little to say which 
has not been said in another place. At his return, the noble- 
man distributes praise and rewards to them that have been 
faithful to him while he was away, — ^punishments more or less 
severe to them who have abused the opportunity and taken 
advantage of his absence.* The rewards are royal, and this 
consistently with the royal dignity with which he is now in- 
vested ; he sets them over cities. In the other parable it is 
otherwise (Matt, xxv, 14-30) ; there the master, being but a 
private man, claims no such power of setting his servants 
in high places of authority. This is worthy of notice, as an 
example of the manner in which each parable is in perfect 
keeping and harmony with itself through all its minor details, 
which is another reason for believing them originally distinct 
from one another. The rewards too, as they are kingly, so 
are they also proportioned to the fidelity of the servants. He 
whose pound had made five pounds is set over five cities ; he 
whose pound had made ten is set over ten. We hear nothing 
of the other seven servants but need not therefore conclude 
that they had wholly lost or wasted the money intrusted to 
them ;t rather that the three who come forward are adduced 


! V bon'owed from the life, and is what often 

must have happened. We may compare the conduct of Alexander, 
rewarding and punishing after his return from his long Indian expe- 
dition, from which so many in Western Asia had believed that he 

r. I (f «« viii. »5) : De aliis sUetur, qui quasi 

prodigi debitores, quod acceperant, p^ideruiit. ^ ^ 
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as specimens of classes^ and the rest, since all that we are to 
leam is learned from the three, for brevity's sake are omitted. 
— Those who stood and were bidden to take his pound 
from the slothful servant,* and give it to him that had shown 
himself the faithfullest, or, at all events, the ablest of all, are 
clearly the angels, who never fail to appear and take an active 
part in all scenes descriptive of the final judgment.f 

When the king had thus distributed praise and blame, 
rewards and penalties, to those who stand in the more imme- 
diate relations of servants to him, to those of his own house- 
hold, he proceeds to execute vengeance on his enemies, on all 
who had openly cast off allegiance to him, and denied that 
they belonged to his house at all (Prov. xx. 8). At his 
command they are brought before him, and slain before his 
face. As their guilt was greater, so their punishment is more 


* It is characteristic that the trovSdpior (sudariuiii), which, not ex- 
erting liiuisclf, this idle servant does not need foi its pr<>2)er use (“ in 
the SHeat of thy face shall thou eat bread,” Gen. iii. 10 ), he uses for 
the wraiijiing up of his jiGund. That he had it disengaged, and so 
free to be turned to this purpose, was itself a witness against him. 

f Dscliclaleddin, whom Von Hammer styles the gieat lehgious 
poet of the modem East, has an interesting little poem resting on the 
same idea as that of the present pai able, — namely, that of life, with 
all its powers and faculties, as a sum of money to be laid out for God. 
As it 18 brief, I will subjoin a translation, made, indeed, through the 
German : 

O thou that art anived in being’s land, 

Nor knowest how thy coming here was jdanned ; 

From the Schah’s palace to life’s city, thou 
On his affairs wert sent, at his command. 

Thee thy Lord gave, thy faithfulness to prove, 

The sum of life, a capital iii hand. 

Hast thou forgotten thine intrusted pound ? 

Stunned with the market’s hubbub dost thou stand ? 

Instead of dreaming, up and purchase good. 

Buy precious stones, exchange not gold for sand. 

Thou at the hour of thy return wilt see 
Thy Moiiaich set, with open fibok in hand. 

What thou from him leceivedst, he will bring 
To strict account, and reckoning will demand : 

And a large blessing, or a qurse from him 
Thy faithfulness or sloth will then command. 
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terrible^ than that of the slothful servant. In the Marriage 
of the King^s Son (Matt. xxii. i) the vengeance on the open 
enemies goes before that on the hypocritical friend or servant ; 
here it follows after. This slaying of the king's enemies in 
his presence^ is not to be in the interpretation mitigated or 
explained away, as though it belonged merely to the outer 
shell of the parable, and was only added because such things 
were done in Eastern courts (1 Sam. x. 27 ; xi. 12; Jer. lii. 
10), and to add an air of truthfulness to the narrative. Rather 
it belongs also to the innermost kernel of the parable. The 
words set forth, fearfully indeed, but not so that we need 
shrink from applying them to the Lord J esus, his unmitigated 
wrath against his enemies, — ^but only his enemies exactly as 
they are enemies of all righteousness, — which shall be revealed 
in that day when grace shall have come to an end, and judg- 
ment without mercy will have begun* (Rev. xiv. 10). All this 
found its nearest fulfilment in the overthrow of Jerusalem, and 
in the terrible calamities which went before and followed it : 
that was, without doubt, a coming of Christ to judgment; 
but it will find its full accomplishment when the wickedness 
of an apostate world, having come to a single head, shall in 
that single head receive its final doom, in the final destruction 
of Anticlirist and his armies. 


* Auguhtine often uses this and the parallel passage, Matt. xxii. 
18 (as Cou, Adv. Leg, et Proph i. 16; Con. Faust, xxii. 14, 19), in aigu- 
meiit with the Manichseans, who, contrasting the seventy of the God 
of the Old Testament with the lenity of the God of the New, would 
have proved that they were not, and could not le, one and the same. 
But, ho replies, there is no such contrast. As there is love in the. Old 
Testament, so there is fear, and that which should awaken fear, in 
the New, and he alleges the ternbleness of this doom in proof. -The 
Manichseans could not betake themselves to their ordinaiy evasion, 
that the passage was an interpolation or a corruption, as they accepted 
the parables (see Augustine, Con, Faust, xxxii. 7) for pai't of the un- 
corrupted doctrine of Christ.-— We may compare Heb. i. 13, till I 
make thine enemies thy footstool and we learn from Josh. x. what 
the image is, that lies under these words. 
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I N a review of an earlier edition of this book, which appeared in 
Tholuck^s Literarischer Anzeiger, 1847, among other blame which 
tempered a sufficiently favourable notice of it, complaint was made 
that it did not contain any enumeration of the chief preceding works 
which had treated the same subject. I had already felt that such an 
enumeration would be desirable , and on this hint to the same effect 
from another quarter, I have prepared, by way of appendix, a list 
including the more important works on the Parables, of which I am 
aware. The list does not make any attempt at completeness. In- 
deed, so doing it would defeat its own object as a help to study, 
embracing as it then must so much of very subordinate woitli, or of 
no worth at all I have here set down only such works as 1 know, 
or have reason to suppose, possess some value Most, but not all, 
of those named have come under my own eye, 

I. WOEKS INTRODUCTOEY TO THE STUDY OF THE 
PARABLES. 

C M PrAFi : Comment dc recta Theologi« parabolicae et alle- 
goricff* Confonnatione. Tubingm, 1720. 

G. C. Storr: Dissertatio Henneneutica de Parabolis Christi. 
Tubingte, 1 799, 4. [Opusc. Academ. Tubingee, 1796, p 89, seq 8] 

G. A. VAN Limburg Brower : De Pai’abolis Jesu Christi Specimen 
academicum inaugurale, Ludg. Batav. 1825. 8. 

F. W. Rettberg : De Parabolis Jesu Christi. Gottingae, 1827. 4 
A. H A. ScHuiZE : De Parabolarum Jesu Christi indole poetici 
Commentatio. Gottingae, 1827. 4. 

A. F. Unger ; De Parabolarum Jesu natura, interpretatione, usu 
Scholfe exegcticai rhetoricae. Lipsiee, 1828. 8. 

II. WORKS ON THE PARABLES IN GENERAL, 

A. Salmeron : Sermones in Parabolas Evangelicas. Antverpias, 
1600. 4. 

B. Keach : Gospel Mysteries unveiled, or an Exposition of all the 
Parables, London, 1701. Fol. 
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F. BsAoaE ; Practical Discourses on the Parables of our Blessed 
Saviour. London, 1704. 2 volL 8. 

C. ViTBiNOA : Schrifltmassige Erklarung der Evangelischen Para- 
bolen. Franckfui-t und Leipzig, 1717. 4. 
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